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ABSTRACT 

Should universities collaborate vith trade unions and 
workers' education bodies? If so, how and why? These and other 
related questions were explored in a research project undertaken by 
the International Labour Office and provided the basis for a 
symposium held in Geneva, November 1973-. This document summarizes the 
research findings, relevant points of the symposium discussions, and 
the conclusions reached by the participants, as well as their 
contributions with regard to distinctive natural experiences* The 
information contains the form, nature, and extent of the 
collaboration between universities and trade unions in the field of 
workers* education, (HJH) 
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Should uuiversities collabora-e with trade unions and vorkers* 
education bodies? If so, how and why? These and other related 
questions were ez]>loved in a rese^vrch project undertaken by the ILO 
and provided the basis for the Sya^^osiua on the Role of Universities 
in Workers' Education, held in Geneva frott 19-28 Hoveaber 1973. 

This coiaent suana rises the research findings, relevant points 
of the Syaposiua discussions, the conclusions reached by the 
participants, as well as their contributions with regard to 
distinctive natural experiences. The information it contains in 
respect of the fori, nature and extent the collaboration between 
universities and trade unions in the «ield of workers* education aay 
take will no doubt be of interest to all those concerned with the 
promotion of greater educational opportunities for workers. 
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The action by the ILO in the field of workers' education 
during the past decades nas been significant for trade union 
organisations in various ways, it has facilitated the developient 
of their training, study and research work. It has stimulated 
considerable interest on the part of other institutions in various 
aspects of that work. That interest has found positive expression 
in the increasing concern by universities with workers' education. 

The need to provide for further steps in that direction, 
stressed by universities and trade union organisations both in 
industrialised and developing countries, and the recognition of its 
urgency in various resolutions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, led to the undertaking by the ILO of a research project 
on the role of universities in workers' education. The purpose of 
the project was to identify the needs which university collaboration 
could help satisfy in the field of workers' educations to analyse 
the forms that could be taken by this collaboration between the 
unions and the university, so as to eguip the Office to advise 
universities and trade union organisations and to help thea to set 
up or develop training prograffiaes. 

the natural outcoae of that project was the SyaposiuA on the 
role of universities in workers' education^ held in Geneva fro« 19 
to 28 Noveaber 1973. Three nain factors made the meeting timely and 
significant. Initiatives by participants had inspired the ILO in 
developing its action in the field of workers' education; their 
views on the issues u>t dincussion would also influence that action 
in the years to come. The conclusions of the meeting were bound to 
have an impact not only on workers and their organisations but also 
on various educational institutions. From that perspective these 
conclusions might prove particularly valuable to those concerned 
with finding the right balance between formal and non-formal 
education. 



Twecty experts took part in the Symposium, among whom were 
university people, trade union educators and representatives of 
workers' education. Also participating in the Symposium was a 
reprasentative of OKESCOf «''^he International Institute of Labour 
Studies, the International^ Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the 
iorld Confederation of Labour and the World Federation of • Trade 
Onions sent observers. 

The agenda was as follows: 

(a) co-operation between universities and trade unions in the 
field of workers* education, with special reference to 
programmes and methods. 
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(b) The possible contribution of the ILO, especially in the 
detelopaent of technical co-o^jeration projects. 



ttr* y. Ohno, Assistant Director-General of the International 
Labour Office and representative of the Director-General, welcomed 
the experts and observers present at the Syr^^osiua. Mr. Ohno 
eaphasised that the conclusions to be reached by the Syaposiua would 
be of the greatest value for the develo^oent of the ILO Workers' 
Education Prograiae, particularly in regard to the research project 
undertaken on the role of universities in that doaain. The 
contribution of the ILO in the field of technical co^-operation nould 
depend on the requests it received and efforts sade to proaote and 
to support thea. The ILO will respond to such requests to the best 
of its ability, subject to the availability of resources^. Sr. Paul 
8. J. Chu, Chief of the ILO Workers' Education Branch, stressed the 
iaportance of the initiatives taken vithin the fraaework ot the 
Workers' Education prograaae of the ILO, under which the Syaposiua 
vas organised. He explained the background and purpose of the 
Svaposiua and proposed a prograaae of work designed to stimulate 
discussion on aatters that aight suppleaent the xnforaation 
contained in the working papers in respect of the various aspects of 
the itea on the agenda. He stressed that the views and experience 
of the participants would be of great interest to all concerned with 
workers' education and related activities, k docuaent suaaarising 
the work of the meeting would be prepared and largely distributed. 

The participants in the Syaposiua elected as Chairaan Mr. 
Harcel David, Director of the Institute of Social Sciences of the 
University of Paris; as Vice-Chairaan Mr. Vijendra Kabra, Director 
of the Asian Trade Onion College of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Onions, and Mr. Rex Nettleford, Director of the Extra- 
Mural Departaent of the Oniversity of the West Indies; as reporters 
Mr. AndrA Braconier, Director of Training at the Education and 
Research Centre for Trade Onion Officers in Brussels; Mr. A.L. 
Hepworth, Education Director of the Canadian Labour Congress; and 
Mr. A. Serrano Caldera, Secretary General of the National Autonomous 
Oniversity of Nicaragua. 



The Syaposiua held sixteen sessions, during which the 
discussion of the points on the agenda was related to <iuestions 
referred to in four docuaents which had previously been subaitted to 
the participants. The participants were thus enabled to proceed to 
an exchange of views and an analysis of the experience they had 
acquired in relation to their related activities. Thereafter an 
exaaination was aade of the origin and initiation of university 
prograaaes in workers' education, and of aias and objectives of 
university prograaaes. The discussion of patterns of partnership 
and collaboration between universities and workers' organisations 
terainated with an exaaination of the organisational and 
administrative structure adopted for these prograBae5^. The 
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participants then considered financial and other aatters concerning 
staffing and training of the personnel involved. An analysis of the 
activities included in these prograoies served to bring out the 
importance of the courses, thoir objectives and scope as well as 
their subject aatter; educational methods and techniques, and vays 
and means of proaoting research and documentation* The ].ast 
sessions vere dedicated to a discussion of methods of evaluation of 
the programmes, and the formulation of suggestions in regard to the 
role of the ILO* These sugge.stions, and consei^uently the 
conclusions which developed from chem as listed below, vere adopted 
at the closing session. 



A aeneral discussion, preliminary to the detailed 
consideration of the points on the agenda, provided an opportunity 
for the participants to explain the main features of their work and 
concrete experiences. Individual presentations in this connection 
were followed by questions and comments which supplemented the 
information available, particularly as regards background problems, 
actual trends and potential development of co-operation patterns 
between universities and trade union organisations in the field of 
workers * education. 

The discussion revealed the complexity of those problems, the. 
differing nature of ^.he conditions determining specific treads and 
the distinctive elements of the various approaches that could be 
adopted. It thus stimulated the participants to compare personal 
experience and knowledge, and to learn from one another. Horeover, 
following the identification of essential principles, it contributed 
towards the definition of objectives and concrete measures for long** 
tera concerted action by the bodies concerned. 

The increasing recognition of the need for that action 
throughout the world was giving considerable impetus to the 
development of initiatives similar to those takea by trade union 
organisations and universities in a number of countries some decades 
ago. The more so since their joint effort designed to improve 
knowledge and broaden experience constituted a form of co-operation 
required in order to ensure coherent economic^ social and 
institutional progress. 

That form of co-operation, motivated by the belief that in 
aodern societies workers* education had become highly desirable, was 
influenced by factors such as the level of development, the emphasis 
in educational planning, the attitude of public bodies, trade union 
choices, historical links, cultural features, the university 
structure and the composition of its staff, the economic and social 
systems. The concept of workers* education was a further 
determining factor in as much as it might be related to adult or 
life* long education, instruction of technical and vocational 
character, as well as vrade union training. Account was also taken 
of the fact that universities often considered workers* education as 
a marginal task which they undertook in addition to their normal 
central functions to supplement the euucational work performed by 
the trade union themselves. 
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The involtreaent of universities in workers* education vas 
still incipient in aany developing countries. It was hampered by 
shortages of acadeaic staff; financial resources; training 
facilities and teaching material. The labour force^ its composition 
and rate of growth; the action taken by the trade union movement 
and its impact on living conditions; the emi^loyment trends, while 
constituting motivating factors^ sometimes inhibited university 
participation in workers* education. 

In d number of countries action to promote that participation 
had been taken some time ago, particularly in Latin America. 
Following attempts by universities to develop workers* education in 
countries such as Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Mexico and 
Peru, progress was made in bridging the gap between academic circles 
and the labour world. 

Evidence ol this was to be found more recently in the 
establishment of bodies for university and trade union co-operation 
withiu the framework of the extension departments of various 
universities. That co-operation was being developed, particularly 
in tintral American countries. courses for workers from these 
countries, such as those held at the University of Nicaragua, were 
supi'orted by the other universities in the area. The principles 
applied were: joint administration and financing; representation in 
terms of trade union pluralism; selection of participants through 
trade union centres linking with internal programmes of the 
universities; respect for the mutual independence of both 
university and trade union. 

Other forms of collaboration were the assistance in lesson or 
programme planning, the technical contributions made by university 
staff, the provision of facilities for workers* education activities 
sponsored by unions. Many national trade union cent;:es and their 
permanent training schools requested ad hoc collaboration of this 
type in Latin America. This approach was followed by regional 
bodies of international trade union organisations. 

In the Caribbean where the extra-mural system had taken root, 
there was clear awareness of the role of the university in workers* 
education. Training and research work constituted the main joiat 
venture, structures providing for collaboration in the planning and 
implementation of relevant projects have been established, most 
notably in the Trade Onion Education Institute the University of 
the West Indies. The unions took the responsibility for receiving 
the release of trainees, their task was facilitated by the 
increasing number of collective agreements containing clauses in 
respect of paid educational leave. Labour studies were being 
encouraged within the university framework and a flow of higher 
degree theses in that field had already began. The setting up of 
two labour colleges added up to a very significant co-operation 
between the university and the trade union movement in workers* 
education. 

Similarly in some Asian countries university interest in 
workers* education was gradually increasing. Efforts such as those 
aiade in India and Singapore were widening the basis for more 
effective co-operation in a region where the needs were greatest and 
the problems most acute. 
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In addition to its extension activities at the national levels 
tie Oniversity of the Philippines vas engaged for twc decades in 
worlcers* aducation of regional scope. Firstly emphasis wa. placed 
on leadership training, more specialised courses were organised 
Ic ter; they were followed by resedrch and other activities. The 
teaching staff was drawn from the university and fcom trade unions* 
h labour advisory council composod of representatives of major 
labour federations provided assistance in respecr of the setting up 
and adaptation of study programoes* 

Universities and other intjtitutions of higher education were 
encrouraged to play a part in trade union educational worx. Recent 
developments in this connection iiad been stimulated by bodies such 
as the Asian Trade Union College thi^ough the implementation of 
woiiters* education projects on population, in which, specialised 
university staff advised on technical subjects and on the 
application of evaluation methods for effective learning purposes* 

III various African countries there was a growing move towards 
increased collaboration between universities and trade union 
organisations in the field of workers* education* Initiatives taken 
in the past decade in countries such as Kenya, Ghana and fanegal 
ascertained the extent to which that collaboration was possible* It 
was only natural that almost simultaneously bodies such as the 
Qniversity of Sierra Leone should develop extra«-Bural work designed 
to assist in the education of workers at all levels and to help in 
the training of trade union leaders and of adult educators* k 
relatively recent body such as the Oniversity of Zambia was 
establishing working contacts with the trade union movement with the 
aim of setting up organic links for co-operation purposes* in the 
meantime arrangements had been made for the organisation of courses 
on a paid*release basis to which both unions and management 
contributed* A chair of industi:ial relations at the university was 
under consideration* The ur.iversity was examining also the 
possibility of preparing models of training schedules for 
illiterates* nore recently the concern of the University of Zaire 
with workers* education had found positive expression in courses and 
study programmes for trade union members* 

In the Middle Sast action by universities of countries such as 
the Lebanon was stimulating the interest of trade union 
organisations in possible forms of co*operation* This facilitated 
the identification of needs and the setting up of specific projects 
including research designs and guidelines for negotiation with 
multinationals* 

In industrialised countries workers* education had a long 
tradition and various types of co-^operation between universities and 
trade union organisations have passed the test of time* That co* 
operation had been largely instrumental in the setting up of 
specific university departments designed to promote education in 
academic subjects for members of the labour movement; the 
undertaking of special programmes to facilitate training and 
research work by unions; the establishment of institutions to help 
workers to enter the regular higher education systo^x* 

In the market economy countries the contribution of the 
universities to workers* education consisted in the majority of 
cases of activities that were subsidiary to the trade union 
educational action* Generally these activities had resulted from 
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Pioneer iuitiatives taken by university staff, the unions support 
for those initifttitres and their co; iidence in the value of thf* 
activities they led to were coextensive with the sorviceb which they 
expected froii thea* 

In Belgian an open faculty of political anu social economy had 
been established and the unions, jointly with aanageient, had 
secured release for worJce v-:5tvdents. Local initiatives had been 
taken by the trade union aoveaent to ensure suppleaentary education 
to their aexbers by universities. Action in this connection aight 
develop following the enactaent of legislation on paid educational 
leave. 

In Canada, the labour aoveac.at had oet with a positive 
response in various universities; in other cases it was using the 
coaaunity colleges instead, on the vhole unions considered colleges 
and universities as educational aechanisas through which labour 
goals could be achieved; they asked universities and colleges to 
take thea at their point of need. Special relationships with 
specific institutions had been developed. Thus the Labour College 
of Canada was operated jointly by the Canadian Labour Congress, 
McGill University and the University of Hontreal. It offered eight- 
week residential courses and a correspondence course; certificates 
were delivered on coapletiot of the respective prograaaes. 
instructor training was carried out by the universities of British 
Coluabia, Saskatchewan and St. Joseph. A labour education centre 
vas established for the Atlantic region with an operating base with 
St. Francis xavier Oniver.Uty. The Ontario Coaaunity College 
included a school of labour studies identical in status and financed 
in the saae way as the ether tour schools of the College. The first 
labour education credit prograaae was established in 1968 by the 
Institute of Labour and Labour-Manageaent Studies of the School of 
Coaaunity Education of Hiagara College. 

In Prance the specific contribution of the university to 
workers' education was the high level of studies. The first 
initiative, taken in Strasbourg seeaed to university staff and trade 
union representatives to be significant enough to warrant the 
creation of a fully independent labour institute. However, for 
reasons of conv^iience, it was integrated with the university 
through the faculty of law and econoaics. In the past twenty years 
siailar institutes were established at the universities of Aix-en- 
Provence, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyon, Nancy and Paris. Their 
activities were decided by a board consisting of university teachers 
and trade unionists in egual nuabers, who aight be joined by 
representatives of the i'Ublic authorities specially interested in 
the institute's work. These activities included courses, aostly of 
one or two weeks* duration, covering subjects ranging froa labour 
law to the process of ageing aaong workers; the study prograaaes 
varied in eaphasis froa institute to institute. Since 1968 all 
labour institutes have had the option of becoaing research and 
teaching units on the saae footing as all other constituent parts of 
a university. In addition, regulations issued for the institutes 
facilitated special arrangeaents in certain aatters. Since the 
change of status was optional, not all the institutes were in the 
saae situation, however, with this possibility of strengthening 
their position, they have a good chance of developing to the point 
where they would cease to be aarginal in the university. 
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In Japan the experience vas based on Ideal initiatives such as 
those taken by Neiji Gakuin University and the Hetalvorkers* 
Federation. These initiatives had been facilitated by the growing 
interest of public authorities in vorKers* education. The Japan 
Institute of Labour^ established in 1958 as an autoncaous body of 
the Ministry of Labour^ had a full-tiae research and training staff 
that CO *op<drated vith universities in various tasKs. 

tU United KingdoB efforts to secure university 
participation vt^re «ade already in the past century. Sariy in this 
century the Workers* educational Association and the University of 
Oxford deteriiined together the development of the higher level 
irograsaes; RusKin College vas created in close co-*operation vith 
tae Trade Union Congress. University extra^aural departnents later 
provided tutors for study groups set up by the Workers* Educational 
Association^ as veil as acadesic advice and guidance. During the 
past tventy years increased attention vas being paid by British 
universities to sore specific needs of trade unionists. Oay-^rolease 
courses of various kinds for students recruited di?:ectly from the 
workplace vere being developed vith the co"-operation of individual 
unions in sixteen universities. The courses varied in length but 
■any vere of one^ two or three years* duration. Soae students 
folloved up their studies in residential colleges, particularly in 
Ruskin, but lost of thes stayed in their vorking situation and 
developed into leaders of the labour fioveaent. 

A typical exasple of university participation in vorkers* 
education in the United States of Aserica vas the action by the 
Labour Education Institute at Rutgers University. The Institute had 
been able to surnount trade union suspicion and university 
reluctance; to achieve acadeaic respectability for labour 
institutes and labour studies. Its action had contributed in no 
saall aeasure to the establishaent of the University Labour 
Education Association of vhich soae tventy-^five universities vere 
aeabers. Froa saall beginnings providing for basic trade union 
education to specific groups, the Institute nov operates a vide 
range of activities under a state advisory council, a trade union 
consultative coaaittee and a labour aluani association. The 
Institute offered a four-^year prograaae of trade union leadership 
courses, on coapletion of vhich a certificate vas avarded. It had 
also succeeded in establishing a bachelor's degree in labour 
studies. By 1973 the Institute had developed a basic trade union 
prograaae, constrained only by budget and staff workload, an 
iateraediate prograaae of substance ana national repute and breached 
the acadeaic barriers to vorkers* education specialists. On the 
union side, a nev developaent of great iaportance vas the 
establishaent of the APL-CIO Labour Studies Centre on its ovn caapus 
in Maryland. It had affiliated, for acadeaic purposes, to the 
University vithout Walls prograaae, offered and validated by a 
consortiua of Aaerican colleges. 

In countries vith centrally planned econoaies vorkers* 
educetion vas approached, in teras of the distinctive functions of 
its coaponents, by bodies that, vith public support, vero each 
playing its alloted part in the developaent of the skills regnired 
by citizens in their various capacities. 

In the USSR tnose bodies included vorkers* high schools, 
industrial acadeaies, people's universities, labour schools, trade 
union colleges. At national level the education and training of 
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tcade union leaders and activists was assured by two trade union 
colleges of higher education, of which one was in Moscow and the 
other in Leningrad. In Moscow the emphasis was placed on the study 
of la^our economics, labour history and the philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism. Subjects such as trade union action, with particular 
reference to organisational methods and participation in the social 
security system were given considerable attention. In Leningrad 
much of the basic curriculum was the same but there was a special 
emphasis upon the cultural-educational role of trade unions. 
Students graduated as labour economists or as specialists in the 
organisation and methods of higher educational and cultural woric, 
respectively in Moscow and Leningrad. Both colleges ran courses by 
correspondence for extra-mural students and had opened offices in 
other cities to provide counselling services for such students. The 
All-Onion Central Council also organised advanced courses for senior 
trade union leaders. In the regions some 120 courses were arranged 
and' attended by 500,000 students a year. These courses were mainly 
for newly-appointed presidents of factory and local committees, 
chairmen and executives of collective farms, and presidents of 
comrades courts. At the local level permanent seminars were 
oiganised by councils and branch committees of trade unions. This 
activity was on the increase in industrial undertakings, work sites 
and collective farms. The universities each devoted much of their 
time to evening and correspondence courses without separating their 
work organisationally from the teaching of ordinary students. The 
preparatory sections founded in the different universities and the 
creation of university branches in the enterprises constituted 
recent innovations. 



The general discussion was 
views on the role of the ILO in 
this field. The participants in 
following conclusions and made 
below. 



followed by a broad exchange of 
promoting action in various ways in 
the Symposium then reached the 
the specific suggestions formulated 



The role of universities in the field of workers* education 
required urgent attention and review, in the face of the challenge 
of social, economic and cultural development, modern advances in 
science and technology, the drive towards the democratisation of 
education, the human right to life-long education and contemporary 
developments in both universities and workers* education. 

Work*irs and their organisations pressed for their maximum 
access to educational opportunities as a necessary corollary to 
their increasing rights and responsibilities in modern societies, in 
industrialised as well as developing countries, working men and 
women aspire to participate in all forms of higher education and 
adult education which form an integral part of nationaJ educational 
systems. Public authorities should adopt social measures giving 
workers access to higher education. 
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In their endeavour to further scientific knowledge and ensure 
the spirit of objectivity in their teaching sodern universities 
sought to adapt their historic structures and traditional objectives 
in order to serve the whole of society of which workers form a 
■ajority^ albeit underprivileged educationally. The services of the 
university should be at the disposal of workers and their 
organisations^ as they have already been extended to other groups in 
society. 

Consequently the participants in this Syttposiuo used tUe tern 
"universities" to cover all educational institutions which provide 
post-secondary higher education to students in the traditional sense 
and which provide a cosplenentary education to adult workers^ both 
as individuals or i.n groups. In different countries and regions 
these university institutions ranged f ros coaaunity colleges^ 
technical colleges or institutes of various kiods# public or 
private. 

tforkers* education was considered as covering all educational 
activities relating to workers associated in any way with the labour 
Boveaent or agreeing to receive training under the aegis of the 
representative labour organisations^ and undertaken with a view to 
proBoting the collective advancement of labour while contributing to 
vhe personal development of all those aole to participate in then. 

The central focus of all these workers* education activities 
was to provide selected trade unionists at all levels with the kind 
of training they need to better carry out their work in the trade 
unions and through thea in society in general. 

fforkers* education also included those efforts aimed at 
providing unorganised workers and the public in general with 
information on labour subjects. This information on labour problems 
for non- members of the trade union movement might be offered by the 
body set up by trade unions and universities for joint co«*operation 
purposes, in this case it could be considered either as an integral 
part of workers' education activities or as an extension of these 
activities. Seen in this latter lights tnere was a need to 
distinguish between the education offered to workers in particular 
and to the public in general. 

The participants recalled the resolution adopted in 1950 by 
the International Labour Conference requesting that "The 
International Labour Organisation will take appropriate measures to 
promote opportunities for workers to be educated in order to enable 
them to participate more effectively in various workers' movesents 
and to fulfil more adequately their trade union and related 
functions". 

Today, workers' education took on a new dimension as a means 
by which the trade unions could help the worker deal with his 
problems in his role as a producer « consumer and citizen. In effect 
embracing that group of goals which generally come under the notion 
of "quality of life". 

The basic content of workers' education was of coarse related 
to the specific society, the specific country and the specific 
economic framework in which it is developed. in developing 
countries the objectives of workers' education are mainly the 
following: 
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(i) to educate workers in such a way that they join trade 
union organisations and participate in their activities 
and fora workers^ organisations where they do not exists 

(ii) to train members of worke«.s^ organisations to more 
effectively participate in the running of these 
organisations; 

(iii) to develop the technical capacities of trade union 
officers; 

(iv) to promote the effective participation of workers* 
organisations in the choice of objectives and in the 
development process of the societies and communities to 
which they belong; 

(v) to help everyone to understand the objectives of 
workers* organisationfs and to promote an interest in the 
labour movement. 

In developing countries the needs were such that everything 
that has to do with education is important. Nevertheless priorities 
are necessary, particularly where universities and trade unions 
embark on joint schemes of educational collaboration* 



The primary responsibility for workers* education and in 
particular trade union training, lies with the workers* 
organisations themselves* 

As a general rule, trade unions should develop basic training 
activities of their own, as a foundation from which they seek the 
complementary assistance of universities in broader aspects of 
workers < educat ion • 

The need for collaboration between trade unions and 
universities in the field of workers* education was unanimously 
recognised. The growing educational needs of trade union members 
have become more and more complex and difficult to meet, as have the 
responsibilities of trade unions increased in variety and volume. 
Liaison with universities is a means of furthering trade union 
training. without being a trade union instrument the university 
should help in the understanding of the importance and the needs of 
the trade union movement. 

Some universities take more and more initiatives and in that 
way they meet trade union willingness for co**operation. The general 
attitudes of universities towards society have evolved; today they 
are confronted with students not only in their individual capacities 
but as groups with whom they have to negotiate to meet their 
training needs. 

workers should help universities review their criteria in 
terms of trade union concerns. The university must seek its roots 
in society. By so doing^ it will broaden its aims and better serve 
all of society. 
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Hhile in general university participation in workers' 
education did not raise any probleas, sone distrust did exist, 
particularly in countries where universities wore still wholly under 
the control of governaents* In sone countries universities caae up 
against problems in carrying out workers* education prograsses. 
Teachers, particularly those dealing with the social sciences 
interpreted the prograaaes distinctively in accordance with their 
political point of view. The trade unions were divided and this 
raised certain probleas, although experience proved that trade union 
pluralisB should not be an insuperable obstacle to workers* 
education. Finally, universities hesitated to eabark upon workers' 
education prograaaes because of their heavy work load and because of 
the aany probleas they faced with regard to the general student 
body. 



a^4i^II&ds^gftigttg^£l^^t^££gm_II&lveMitg_C9lla|?oi^^^4oB 

The question of what trade unions expect froa universities 
varied in relation to the distinctive econoaic and social structure 
of the country in question. There was a general consensus however 
that trade unions expect the following froa universities: 

(i) training in social and econoaic aatters including 
proaotioa of knowledge of labour history; 

(ii) theoretical and action*oriented research based on union 
experience as well as to open new fields of experience; 

(iii) training in teaching aethods so as to iaprove the 
quality of teaching undertaken by the trade unions. 

Certain participants were of the opinion that trade unions 
should be wholly concerned with basic and aiddle**level training 
while universities should focus only on higher** level training. 
Others £e\t, to the contrary, that universities should carry out all 
levels of training as one of the university's aims in this field to 
help workers aove froa one educational level to another in the 
service of their trade onions, 

Horkers* education and the university are based on a coaaon 
concept of general culture which should be capable of proaoting a 
critical sense and not just technical know*-how. The university 
should be able to develop the intellectual skills required in all 
sorts of situations, e.g. the ability to press issues in collective 
bargaining, the proress of thinking and the ability to negotiate, to 
express ideas and to coaaunicate, to develop intellectual 
sensibilities rather than technical details. 

Social scientists including the aost eainent writers should 
also place their work at the disposal of the trade union aoveaent. 
This requires, however, a certain adaptation of the language to aake 
the work accessible to workers which also presupposes that those 
writers have sufficient tiae available to do so. On the other hand, 
teaching aethods should be adapted to the type of experience 
relevant to trade union activity and to the labour environaent. 

Finally, universities by their work can help the trade unions 
by inforaing an often ill*-inf oraed public. 
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They can also undertake cooparati?<* studies of lal^aar disputes 
and the settleaents adopted* 

Moreover the universities call ©aXe a sUi^plenentary 
contribution by offering facilities at all levels such as aeeting 
rooas, weekend residential centres^ etc* 

In developing countries universities can in particular: 



(i) 
(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
(V) 

(vi) 
In 



offer library services to norKers; 

organise special courses to train social scientists 
specialised in labour probleas; 

assist in iaproving trade union teaching aethods and 
techniques including audio*visual aids; 

help the trade unions evaluate their methods; 

help the trade unions study in depth the history of the 
trade union aovenent; 

provide study aaterial on questions of trade union 
concern and interest. 



soBe developing countries there is a need for the 
university to concern itself in a specific way determined by its 
educational aa idate with literacy education and developaent of 
Bodels of literacy training especially of a widespread utility for 
workers. 

In all countries universities in collaboration with trade 
unions should help workers develop their interest in international 
affairs so as to better understand probleas in developing countries, 
particularly because the growth of aultinational enterprises 
requires self-defence and collective bargaining at the international 
level* 

Moreover, soae participants suggested the establishaent of an 
int rnational association of universities responsible for developing 
workers* education progranaes* 



The characteristics of the structures set up to promote this 
co-operation are in soae countries a joint university body 
established in the context of the university. The joint nature of 
this body is reflected both in the structure of its adainistrative 
board and in the way it functions. This body is responsible for the 
developaent of training prograaaes, teaching methods and for the 
running of training activities. Teaching is ensured both by 
university professors and by trade unionists. Between trade unions 
and universities co-operation is based on mutual respect and 
understanding. 

In some countries workers' education is conducted almost 
entirely through extra-mural departaents. other workers' education 
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prograsnes are being developed in association vith poly technics and 
colleges of further education. 

The trade unions define their objectives and propose the 
prograaaes vhich the colleges should carry out on the basis of 
collective negotiation. The trade unions select the institutions 
with vhich they vant to vork and not only aaJce sure that the 
syllabus is developed so as to leet the needs of the shop stewards^ 
but that the tutors will have appropriate knonledge and training 
aaterial. 

In many countries a great inportance is also attached both to 
trade union and university autonomy. 

In the frasevork of university extra-^mttral prograases it is 
possible to carry out activities in collaboration vith the trade 
unions vithout having to go through the central tiody of the 
university. 

The participants unanimously rejected all fosas of 
paternalisa. 

The Symposium adopted the folloviag recommendations: 

(i) The co*operation betveen universities and trade unions 
requires specific organisational forms vhich reflect 
both the distinctive characteristics of the universities 
and trade unions in t^uestion. 

(ii) The pattern of organisational collaboration and 
practices should respect trade union independence as 
veil as the autonoay of the university. 

(iii) If labour institutes undertake international activities 
tnis should be done in agreement vith the trade union 
organisations concerned. This co«>operation should 
scrupulously respect national economic* political and 
social independence. This recommendation might be 
further developed in viev of possible quadripartite co- 
operation. 



Hith reference to the patterns of partnership betveen 
universities and trade unions thore vas general agreement that 
respect for the autonomy and independence of both the university and 
the trade unions are essential prerequisites. These must be 
protected by the establishment of organic and other arrangements 
vhich will carry out the objectives oE a vorkers* education 
prograane. Notvithstanding its autonomy* the university should not 
be a place of isolation; on the contrary* the closer the ties the 
university establishes vith th^ trade unions the better it vill 
understand the aims and nature of their objectives and the more 
effective it vill become. The Symposiun stressed the need for 
flexibility in the arrangements betveen universities and trade 
unions. 

With reference to selection procedures for vorkers* education 
courses* it vas felt that these should be established by the trade 
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unions while the universities should apply flexible acadeiic 
standards so as to facilitate the adaptation of the progra»«e to the 
requi renents and experience of the worKer-students, Therefore it 
Vds considered appropriate to set up advisory or consultative 
coMitteee to deal with all aspects of prograamri and other 
arrangeaents. Horeover it was suggested that trade union officers 
responsible for workers' education should be directly involved in 
the guidance and control of workers' education. 

Taking into account the wide differences existing in various 
countries it was considered appropriate to recoaaend that careful 
consideration be given to the conclusions of the Syaposiua so as to 
deteraine their possible follow-up, either partially or as a whole, 
with respect to the distinctive conditions at the natioaal and 
regional levels* 



Several tiaes during the discussion participants pointed out 
that in view of the differing national patterns of social^ 
political, econottic, industrial and institutional developaent, 
different kinds of scheaes for financing workers* education 
activities have to be established* The aain concern is that 
workers' education, whose tasks are practically limitless^ should 
not be subverted or slowed down at the expense of controls iaposed 
froa the outside, whether they be public or other • The financing 
could also be ensured by legislation and national agreeaents 
providing for paid educational leave for workers* education and 
offering trade unions other aeans of finance. 

The sources of financing are aany since single-source funding 
aight lead to adainistrative dependence. In this connection it was 
noted that the advisability or not of accepting specific financial 
contributions does not depend on who offers thea but on the 
conditions under which they are offered, and in no case should trade 
unions accept financial support which is detriaental to their 
autonoay. 

In aost cases state financing does not lead to public control 
of the courses - if it did, because of their very autonoay, neither 
trade unions nor universities would be able to accept this. Bearing 
in aind the responsibility of the State with respect to the 
utilisation of public funds proper auditing procedures are required. 

Where public financing is involved for workers' education 
activities soae participants considered it iaportant that unions in 
view of widely varying conditions should not be the direct 
.'recipients of these funds but that they be channelled through bodies 
set up for this puipjse. Other participants considered that trade 
unions were entitled to public funds directly, provided adeguate 
safeguards wei^ established. 

It was considered necessary and desirable to eaphasise that 
workers' education, by definition, is an integral part of the public 
systea. Therefore it should be financially treated like any other 
fora of officially recognisM education. In effect, workers* 
education is an integral part of post-secondary education and 
deserves both official recognition and substantial financial 



support. 
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Funding of vorkers* education by employers caa only be agreed 
upon between the aost representative trade unions and the 
universities concerned as vorKers* education cannot be bought like 
a coanodity in the market place* 

There vas no objection to eaployers* collaboration vhen it 
takes the fora of collective bargaining or legislative arrangements 
such as paid educational leave, day release courses, reisbursenent 
of fees to vorker-student. Particular emphasis vas placed on other 
collaboration arrangements such as negotiated fellovshlps, 
scholarships, bursaries and other benefits, tfhen negotiated as part 
of a collective agreement they become an obligation on the part of 
management and form part of the vages and benefits structure* 

The Symposium recommended that collaboration betveen 
universities and trade unions should be established on a mutually 
acceptable basis and that there should be no paternalism involved. 
Particular emphasis vas placed on a partnership based on patterns of 
association, collaboration and structure of a respect for mutual 
autonomy. 

It vas pointed out that university assistance to vorlrers* 
education may take several forms: it may be in kind rath<ar than in 
funds, e.g. by provision of teaching staff, classrooms, research and 
reference resources and other facilities of this type. 

The significance lies not only in the amount the unions 
contribute to the universities but in the gesture. The trade union 
contribution may be in kind such as through the tine and skill of a 
union officer, in arranging for educational leave for a member, 
setting up meetings and intervievs^ in lecturing, and in promoting 
and publicising the programme. 

Some participants considered that unions should make a 
contriDt tion, no matter hov small, to the vorkers* education 
programmes undertaken vith universities and other bodies* They 
recognised in this connection that the financial contribution of the 
unions to vorkers < education programmes organised by universities 
vas an essential responsibility although the unions* ovn training 
and education programmes constitute a first and major claim on their 
available financial resources. Other participants considered that 
trade unions should not be required to make this contribution. 

It vas further agreed that vorkers* education required all the 
financial and other support it could obtain. Therefore, all sources 
and all manner of arrangements - consistent vith the guidelines 
enunciated above * are vorthy of active exploration* 

This is all the more important, since, as recognised by the 
partiicipants vorkers* education for a long tine to come is likely to 
be a matter of limited resources pursuing unlimited needs. 



Trade at ions should play an active role, in keeping vith 
principles of respect for mutual autonomy, in the selection of 
university training staff. Nonetheless, in respect of selection of 
students vho are trade union officers the trade unions should have 
the sole authority. If the training vas *<across the board**, for 
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general purposes, then Joint action was desirable with trade unions 
adhering to their purposes and the university »aintaining its 
standards. 

"Political" or bureaucratic criteria for selection of students 
at the union or union centre levels could be disastrous and was 
often, at the least, a waste of scarce resources on underqualif led 
or otrerqualified participants. 

An understanding of both the nature of trade unionise and of 
the university was crucial if the best staff selection and 
instructor training procedures were to be applied. 

The teaching staff for worKers' education prograooes should 
have a trade union and preferably a university or equivalent 
academic background. Where this target was not possible, then a 
saall nucleus of teachers with both experiences could be 
sttppleaented by others in the creationn of an adequate teaching 
faculty. Whatever their background, it was desirable for teachers 
to aaintaia strong ties with trade union organisations and to share 
their aias. 

There was recogoition of the difficulty faced by labour 
education institutions catering to trade union students with »any 
national, ethnic and language backgrounds and it was suggested that 
studies be undertaken to identify fcays of aeeting this problem. 

Greater recognition of the aany possibilities that lie within 
the universities for instructor training was also enphacised. 

The special needs of potential teachers in workers' education 
were unaniiously stressed; the needs nay not all be «et by 
utilisation of only adult education ai&s and practices. For nuch of 
the workers* training and education prograaae, the Job is to sake 
use of the trade unionists' experience and practice within a 
fraaework of eleaentary pedagogy. 

Teaching materials in adequate supply will greatly assist the 
teacher in his work. 

In countries whose industrial system and trade union 
development are at an eari. stage, the need for auch flexibility in 
selection, training and utilisation of teachers was recognised. 

The potential for aore teachers in workers* education froa 
this source was growing, as teachers' organisations becaae aore 
aware of their kinship and bonds of solidarity with union aeabers in 
the industrial, coaaercial, public and government sectors: a fringe 
benefit here was the part teachers might play in iaproving the 
educational systems, textbooks, etc. 

A relatively untapped source for teachers for workers' 
education is the teachers' union, neabers of such unions, coaaitted 
to the aoveaent and with pedagogic backgrounds, should be sought to 
fill the great gaps in teaching ranks. 

Trade unions should assume larger responsibilities for the 
training of trade union instructors. 
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Governaeots vere io a position to aake available to workers' 
education bodies instructors to teach in certain specialised areas 
such as co«*operatives* 

A concerted attenpt should be made to encourage graduates of 
labour colleges and similar institutions to become teachers in 
workers* education programmes* 

It was also suggested that the possibility of help in 
overcoming the shortage of teachers should be explored with 
international organisations of the teaching profession. 

A major aim of workers* education programmes should be to 
train people to give direct service to the trade union. Where 
possible, trade unions should provide adequate opportunity for this 
service. Several participants considered that in some countries it 
light be necessary to create financially and intellectually 
satisfying opportunitiif*s within the trade union movement. Also 
important is the nature of the programme and its ability to develop 
gceater commitment on the part of the student. Many worker students 
find ways to give valuable sen^ice to the whole labour movement in 
educational and other roles at many levels, thus strengthening the 
influe:;ce of the trade unions in society. 



Course suggestions indicated trade union concern with the 
entire gamut of issues and problems, including social, economic, 
ideological and personal behaviour. With reference to ideology, the 
aim should be to provide training which opens up an entire range of 
choices rather than to promote any particular one. 

Course content should embrace practical and theoretical 
aspects at all levels (regional, national and international) # when 
treating topics of interest or concern to trade unionists. 

Courses should emphasise the parr the union member can and 
should play in his union and in the larger community around him 
since trade unionists, along with others, are agents of change. 
Therefore a major aim of the training courses is to develop not only 
the trade unionist«s confidence in himself but in his union - so as 
to better meet both the internal and external problems of the 
«inions. 

A factor which militated against the admittance of regular 
students to workers* education classes was the fact that many 
courses are specially designed for trade unions, even particular 
groups .ithln th© larger body, and no benefit^ mutual or otherwise, 
would accrue. 

It was considered that in courses of broad and general 
interest, and especially those open to all# the interchanges between 
trade unionists and regular students would be mutually advantageous. 
The only concern expressed was in connection with the content of the 
courses and its relation to the purposes to be achieved. 

Trade union members should be encouraged to take advantage of 
arrangements whereby they may go on to further studies without 
having the necessary formal academic requirements. The influence of 
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trade unionists on non-union students would be beneficial for the 
•oveaent • 

The lerits and disadvantages of residential long*ter« and 
Short- tera courses; of linked i^eriods, e.g. weekends or two-month 
terns, were discussed. To »aintain the MOinentuB engendered at 
residential courses, follow-up procedures with the students were 
considered essential, even if only subsequent weekend sessions or 
contact by correspondence. Cultural activities were considered 
essential to a well-rounded residential prograaae. 

It was also stressed that residential courses are aost 
effective when various aethods are integrated into the teaching 
approach. In soae countries residential courses include prograaaes 
developed on the basis of full consultation aaongst the specialists 
concerned, on econoaics, sociology, social psychology, labour law, 
and the history of the trade union aoveaent. The effectiveness of 
residential courses would depend on provision to the students 
beforehand of relevant docuaentation and correspondence courses. 

Soae participants urged that trade unions should not be too 
restrictive as regards the nature of the coarse content of 
university worker education prograaaes. It was agreed chat although 
the relations between trade unions and universities iaply autual 
respect for the interests and good will of each party, course 
content should be deterained by the needs of the workers. At the 
saae tiae it is iaportant that the teaching aethodology be 
appropriately adapted to these needs which are the basis for 
prograaae deteraination. In all cases, prograaae content should be 
problea-oriented and treated in a aulti-disciplinary aanner, without 
fragaentation into traditional acad^aic disciplines. 

hil post-secondary education, be it university or other, can 
be related to workers' education. Because of the rapid and new 
global developaents taking place, the needs in workers' education 
should be under constant review. Issues such as those of new 
technology, world-wide inflation, the prices of priaary coaaodities 
and other issues of international trade, the energy crisis and so on 
are today aatters of basic concern to workers all over the world and 
should be jointly exaained at the international trade union level. 

Consiearing soae workers are weak in soae disciplines such as 
aatheaatics, statistics, accountancy and others, the Syaposiua 
suggested that post-secondary educational institutions or university 
extra- aural departaents organise prograaaes or provide tutorial help 
along these lines so that they can enter into regular university 
prograaaes which require this knowledge. Special prograaaes «ay be 
necessary to acquaint trade unionists with balance sheets and other 
financiax statements which are often presented to thea in 
nagotiations or other union activities. 

In cases where the teaching staff of the university extra- 
aural departaents or institutes is not sufficient to cover all 
teaching aspects of the workers* education prograaae other 
university teachers could be called upon while ensuring that they 
are involved in prograaae planning as well as lapleaentation. 

Taking into account the workers' role in society, there is a 
need f^r the widest possible training of workers through an 
interdisciplinary approach to workers' education. In this respect. 
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and particularly vith regard to developing countries, it vas 
recoaaended that the Syaposiua adopt concrete conclusions vhich 
relate to creating avareness of the universities* role in sore 
actively contributing to the developaent of voriiers' education 
prograaaes* 

ffith regard to course content, it vas considered essential 
that it include aaterial vhich helps proaote a better understanding 
of trade unionisa, iaprove skills in trade union affairs and 
contribute to a fuller developaent of the trade unionist both in his 
faaily and societal contexts* Therefore froa a general point of 
viev, vor Jeers* education prograaaes should be able to provide 
courses not only on basic and specialised subjects but also courses 
aiaed at iaproving teaching and coaaunication skills* 

These latter courses are especially iaportant in viev of the 
fact that teaching and coaaunications skills are indispensable tools 
for instructor training* Horeover, in* viev of the lack of qualified 
trade union instructors the possibility of using educational 
techniques based on aodular systeas vas suggested* This would 
perait a aore rapid and effective training of instructors* In any 
event, in university courses vhich prove inadaptable to vorkers* 
needs, the search for innovating educational aethods and approaches 
is iaperative* 

It vas recognised that evaluation during and at the end of the 
course vas not sufficient and that evaluation should bo carried out 
soae tiae after the coapletion of the course* 

The discussion on the iaportance of residential courses led 
the Syaposiua to recall the Recoaaendation vith regard to the 
setting up of vorkers* education service centres in different parts 
of the vorld aade at the Meeting of ILO Consultants on Workers* 
Education held in Geneva in Ray 1971* 



Hei^fr9fl ^ a nd Techniques 

The nature of vorkers participating in educational prograaaes 
deteraines the aethods and techniques to be used* Their strength 
lies in practical experience, oral expression, aotivation for self** 
iaproveaent and collective proaotion; their veaknesses in vritten 
expression, technical skills and heterogeneous backgrounds* 
Consequently, the best teaching aethods and techniques to be used 
vculd coaprise saall group discussion, individual tutorial aethods, 
instruction in technical skills (particularly in aathetitics, 
statistics, accounting) , exercises vriting suaaaries, analysis and 
critique of texts, as well as eleaentary research vork based on 
field observations and case studies of events in trade union life - 
all of these proaote a learning interaction betveen instructors and 
trainees and both the individual and collective participation of the 
vorkers. 

Horeovor, nev audio-visual learning techniques should be 
incorporated into traditional acadeaic approaches to teaching* In 
developing countries account should be taken of possibilities 
existing for obtaining aaterial vhich appropriately aeet the 
country *s ovn needs and avoid arbitrary iaitations* Because of the 
heterogeneity of the educational levels of trade unionists there is 
^ a need to proaote self*education processes vhich does not, of 
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course^ exclude possibilities for lectures provided they are based 
on appropriate outlines and followed by discussion. 

The university should organise seminars vhich focus on the 
analysis of case studies and programae content^ it should also 
publish orientation texts on aethods and techniques^ develop 
teaching systeas based on the use of video tapes and video cassettes 
and c&rry out research relating to other aethods and technic^ues of 
vorKers* education. 

Vhere advanced educational techniques are eaployed it should 
be recalled that such aethods including closed-circuit tel«»visioa 
are coapleaentary to and no substitute for the teacher. The use of 
video cassettes aay achieve effects coaparable to the coabined 
ispact of boolcs and television^ and is therefore vorth exploring. 

Traditional educational prejudices should be overcoae so as to 
establish and strengthen closer coaaunication betveen trade unions 
and universities. In this connection it vas suggested that 
universities help in proaoting the ability of trade unions to 
actively carry out research by providing tutors^ organising seiinars 
for training trade union researchers^ and foaenting the ;cesearch and 
publications activity of the teaching staff of university extension 
departaents. 

The choice of educational aethodology depends not only on 
techniques developed in relation to the teaching experience itself^ 
but also ' on their appropriateness to the goals to be set. In 
developing countries the developaent of an appropriate educational 
aethodology is all the aore urgent because educational activities 
are located in a social and econcaic f raaevork in vhich education 
provides workers vith the tools vith vhich they can critically 
evaluate their particular probleas in the conteaporary social 
context. Therefore^ the aethodology eaployed should be especially 
apt to aeet the educational needs of workers and all aodern teaching 
resources should be utilised to ensure its fullest use. 



Research and DQ 9ua^nt^ti,o n 

Oniversity docuaentation centres should be established to 
house needed aaterial, and staff training courses on all pertinent 
aspects of university research and trade union docuaentation 
questions should be carried out. In soae countries activities are 
already under way along these lines such as those residential 
centres which have teaching l^^boratories devoted to questions of 
labour policy, econoaics, labour law, environaent probleas and 
attdio- visual aethods and techniques. 

It was suggested that universities and trade unions undertake 
joint research activities. ITith reference to research and 
docuaentation aethods and techniques, the participants took note of 
experiences already under way in soae labour institutes, and 
endorsed the need to identify aethods and goals. In conforaity with 
the criteria applied in such institutes, what is characteristic of 
workers* education is that it distinguishes between the personal and 
collective diaensions of educational activities. Horecver self* 
education can be an essential ingredient for higher levels of 
workers* training as the educational goals to be attainud require 
the kinds of educational preparation vhich sharpen the trainees* 
creative abilities. 
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The participants agreed that to be effective a docuaentation 
service should have a vell*-iiualifled peraanent staff and house a 
vide range of infornation aaterial including trade union 
docuaentation proper, non-trade union publications and other 
aaterial relevant to all aspects of labour questions and to all 
categories of workers* 

Research is essential if the scope of vorkers* educatioo is to 
be broadened. It contributes to a better understanding of the vorld 
of labour and to the efficiency of labour education centres and 
their teaching staff. The teaching and research prograaaes in vhich 
trade union and university staff participate recjuire a conscious and 
realistic planning effort as veil as an awareness of the levels of 
trade union training to be iaparted* In all cases both objective 
social needs and the value of experience should be taken into 
account. 

In addition to these above-aentioned considerations, the 
Syaposiua recognised that the existing probleas relating to 
iapleaentation of education systeas only serve to aore fully confira 
the need to proaote all aspects of vork<drs* education. In this 
connection it vas suggested that descriptive aicro- studies of 
vorkers* education experiences be undertaken and that vorkers* 
education institutions and centres, particularly those carrying out 
activities at the international level, increase the voluae of their 
periodic publications. It is iaportant to furnish descriptive 
docuaentation on the structured learning situation, both froa the 
point of viev of the trainer and the trainees. 



The participants conceived the role of the ILO in this field 
as essentially that of a catalyst in bringing together trade unions 
and labour educators on the one hand and the universities and 
siailar institutions on the other hand, in joint efforts to further 
vorkers* ec^ucation, based on the necessary conditions of sutual 
confidence, autonoay and respect* 

-:his should be done largely through the ILO*s Vorkers* 
Education prograaae, subject to its principles and practices 
safeg warding the interests of vorkers and their organisations. On 
that basis, the ILO should seek, vhere appropriate, the 
collaboration of other interested organisations, such as UX£SCO, the 
International Association of Universities and other relevant 
institutions at the international and regional levels, as veil as 
that of national institutions of higher and post-secondary 
education. It should also endeavour to sobilise international 
rosources, vhether aultinational or bilateral, vhich ::yat be 
:hannelled tovards innovative scheaes of collaboration betveen trade 
anions and the universities* 

The participants aade the folloving suggestions for possible 
ILO action vithin a period of six years and to tnke place at an 
appropriate tiae, taking into account resources co be available 
vithin each calendar year, vhether through the ILO*s regular budget 
or through extra*budgetary sources. 
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(1) Docuaentation and ADpl;La4 p^m^^fr 

Tbe ZLO should coapile and distribute a florid Directory of 
Votkers* Education Services, so that both trade union educators and 
university persons concerned could be fully avare of existing 
facilities and services in different parts of the vorld. 

on the basis of the report of this SynposiuB# coapleted by 
vievs and coaaents solicited by a questionnaire froa national and 
international trade union centres as veil as froa universities 
having workers* education prograaaes, the ZLO should publish a 
booklet on the principles and guidelines of union-university 
collaboration in the field of workers* education* 

Also on the basis of the working papers of this Syaposiua and 
as a follov*up to the ILO research project on the role of 
universities in vorkets* education, the ZLO should continue this 
study on a global basis for publication in vhole or in part, in a 
separate series ot vithin the fraaevork of the **Laboar £ducation<< 
bulletin. 



consideration should be given to the establishaent of a 
central clearing house of teaching aaterials used in union- 
university workers* education prograaaes, possibly on the aodel of 
the Educational Materials Exchange Service of the International 
Institute of Labour Studies or in association vith it* kt soae 
later stage, regional docui:entation exchanges^ particularly in 
languages used in a patticalar region, should be established. 

The ILO should (both the university staff and the unionists 
involved) encourage labour educators in union-university prograaaes 
to undertake applied research ia this field; for exaaple: 



(i) research und preparation of case studies designed 
specifically for use in workers* education prograaaes 
for various groups of workers froa different industries^ 
countries or regions; 

(ii) descriptive and scientific aicro-studies of hov workers 
learn under particular circuastances; 

(iii) research leading to preparation of '^aodules** of specific 
labour subjects, suitable for inclusion in teaching kits 
in different parts of the world; 

(iv) research and disseaination of tht experience acquired 
over a considerable period of tiae and on a large scale 
by certain countries providing higher education for 
workers. 



Means should also be found (e.g. through fellowships geared to 
university sabbatical leaves) to encourage a saall nuv^er of 
proaincnt authorities in the field of social sciences to prepare for 
workers* education purposes popular versions of their work, ilorkers 
are entitled to the best that social scientists can offer. 



As a contribution to the deaocratisation of higher education, 
the ZLO should initiate a study of the workers* efforts to obtain 
external university degrees. This would encourage trade unionists 
who have tiae aainly for hrae study, to benefit froa local-based 
tutors cottbiied with correspondence courses and periodical caapus 
reviews, leading eventually to ti.e external degree* 
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the ILO0 in collaboration vith ONBSCO, should encourage or 
initiate studies o£ hov workers* education aay fit into foraal 
educational systeas. This sight follov up the ILO Syapositta on 
Educational Refora, scheduled to be coavened in 1974-75 for trade 
union leaders and labour educators. The ILO should explore the 
possibility of proaoting vorKer«3* education vith the Vorld 
University set up by the ON. 

AS a part of the ILO research project on evaluation in 
vorkers* education, envisaged in the bienniua 1974<»75« a study 
should be Bade of evaluation aethods in union**university prograaaes^ 
particularly as to evaluation criteria on the achieveaent of the 
different objectives of the union, the university departaent or 
institute concerned and those of the individual teachers and 
participants involved. 

Consideration should be given to aafcing appropriate 
arrangeaents between the ILO and the International Institute for 
Labour Studies so that aore research facilities available at the 
Institute should be di^voted to acme of the aeasures suggested above. 



As a follov up to the present Syap^siua vhich is attended by 
university and union educators only, the ILO should convene as soon 
as possible a conference of selected university presidents, vice-» 
chancellors or rectors to aeet vith top trade union leaders. This 
conference should be assisted by a group of participants vith 
responsibilities siailar to those of the participants at the present 
SyaposiuB, either in universities or unions. 

consideration aight also be given to regional follov up of 
this Syaposiua, either in relation to such groupings as tho Buropean 
Bconoaic Coaaunity or the regions of Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, 
Latin Aaerica and the Kiddle Bast. Bf forts such as the First 
Central Aaerican Seainar on Oniversities and workers* Education, 
organised by the Central Aaerican council of nniversities in co** 
operation vith the ILO, should be encouraged. These regional 
seainars should have as a central aia to acquaint universities vith 
tLe educational needs of vorkers and their organisations, as a prior 
step to the organisation of joint union-university prograaaes in 
this field. 



The ILO should encourage, through its regular activities under 
the vorkers* Bducation Prograaae, trade unions to exaaine hov to 
develop their ovn educational activities) so they can lead aore 
readily to union*university collaboration. 

Also as a part of its on-going activities in helping unions to 
train their educational and research .Personnel, the ILO should 
introduce unions to the facilities available at appropriate 
university institutions for training and retraining such personnel. 
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When one or <aore unions and one or aore universities have 
established contacts and agreed on a common approach, they may 
initiate a Joint re^iuest to the ILO for technical co-operation, 
serving as a basis for tapping multinational or bilateral, public or 
private, sources of financing. 

The ILO should continue its exploration in the area of paid 
educational leave as a means of financing university-union 
collaboration. At the same time the ILO should axpand their 
exploration to other collective arrangements such as those indicated 
in paragraph 51. 

Priority should be given to ILO technical advice and 
assistance to establish or Include specific workers' educational 
schemes of collaboration between unlverslxies and unions In a single 
developing country and to encourage Inter-unlverslty and Inter-unlon 
co-operation In this respect in two or more countries, particularly 
between developed and developing countries. 

In establishing regional training projects and ILO workers* 
education service centres, as recommended by the ILO Panel of 
Consultants on Borjters» Education (Geneva, 1971) maximum use should 
be made of existing university facilities. Consideration should be 
given to encouraging universities to develop grass-root level 
training models for voricers. 

In view of Its multiplying effect, special Importance should 
be attached to scheB<«s of training of trainers, tutors, monitors. 
Instructors and similar persoanel engaged in unlon-unlverslty 
programmes. 

Consideration should be given to convening ILO regional 
seminars on the use of educational technology In unlon-unlverslty 
programmes, with special reference to the developing countries, 
along similar lines as regional seminars sponsored by the ILO and 
other bodies on the use of radio and television. 

AS a means of Institutionalising co-operation on a continuous 
basi<?, the IL^ should foster the establishment of an International 
Association of University »orJcers« Education. This could serve as 
a centre for university and union educators to create links with 
other professional associations in adult education and life- long 
learning, at present exls xug at the regional and Internationa^ 
levels. 
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Appendix IZ 



Introduction 



This study is the result of work carried out during. the period 
1969*- 70 vithin the fvaaevorJc of a research project oo the role of 
universities in workers* education undertaken by the Horkers* Bduca«* 
tion Branch of the Social Institutions Developsent Departsent of the 
ILO«« 

The purpose of the project vas to identify the needs which 
university collaboration can help satisfy in the field of workers* 
education; to analyse the forss that can be taken by this colla«* 
boratioA between the unions and the universities^ so as to egaip the 
Office to advise universities and trade union organisations and to 
help theji to set up or develop training prograsses. 

In introductory note and a questionnaire addressed to trade 
union organisations and universities concerned with workers* educa- 
tion provided for replies fros various parts of the world«< The 
infornation contained in these replies together with the data 
collected in the course of Missions to the Federal Bepublic of 
Gersany^ Jasaica^ Poland^ United States^ USSR and Yugoslavia are 
analysed xn the present study which was originally conceived as an 
ILO internal docusent. In view of its interest to the participants 
in the Synposiun on the role of universities in workers* ^dacation^ 
that d^cusent is now subsitted to thes for inforsation an cossents. 



SBCTIOH I. THB MBTHODOLOGICAL FfiAMBffOBK FOR TAB SORfBI 



Rftth^r Than on a Quantitative Approach 



Vhile the statistics obtained give soae idea of the size of 
each university's prograaae^ the type of activity varies so such 
that it is very difficult to find a basis for cosparisons. An 
institute or centre catering for a relatively saall nuaber of 
participants nay provide substantial full'-tise courses and be more 
effective than another with a larger attendanc«» list but giving only 
one or two evening classes a week over a period of ten weeks or 
less. One would also have to be able to coapare the nuaber of 
registrations with the nuaber of actual participants^ to know the 



1 The Office was fortunate in obtaining the collaboration in 
this project of dr. Harcel Davids Professor of the Oniversity of 
Paris: PaothAon ** Sorbonne - Sceauz# and aeaber of the ILO Panel of 
Consultants on Horkers* Bducation« 

> IBD/RBS.l/D.l.D.S 
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pftrc«ntage of dropouts and to haire at least sos« idsa of th% 
rsgularity of attendance - all of which are rarely available in 
statistically usable fors, Also lacking are adequate series of data 
on the age, sex, skill level, occupation, region, educational 
attainaents, fasily situation and wages of workers receiving 
instruction in university centres; even if a centre is equipped to 
saintain such data, it would have to be able to sake thes public 
without creating internal probless and this is rarely the case, 
Vhile the inforsation given on financial and staff resources is less 
liable to inaccuracies, it is generally presented in a way which 
does not clearly show hov far these resources are specifically for 
workers* education, as distinct froa other university activities. 
All these probless arise even for countries where the statistics 
provided are not sisply invented for the occasion. They do not sean 
that quantitative studies are without value and should never be 
attespted, but sisply that statistics sust be treated cautiously and 
only accepted after proper checking and cross-checking. 

On the other hand, the usefulness of studying trends has 
turned out to be such greater than seesed likely at the outset even 
sore than study of gualitative elesents. There are already 
indications that as soon as a university initiates a workers* 
education prograsse at the instigation of sose of its sesbers these 
activities will as a result of internal dynasics becose the 
cornerstone or sain thrust of its work in the field of persanent 
education, in association with those of its constituent units which 
logically have an interest and a role in such education. 

Roreover, the results of this trend already suggest that, in 
the countries where universities are doing scat for workers* educa** 
tion, there will have to be adaptation to change in this field as in 
others by reorienting activities to seet the new needs of the trade 
unions and by broadening or shifting the sain eaphasis. I tise say 
even cose when the university will find that it no longer has any 
specific cole to play in workers* education. If so, will it not be 
wiser for it to hand over to those whos it has helped to qualify for 
the task? This will not necessarily sean that there will be no 
further scope for co-operating with the workers* organisations in 
scientific study of the new problrns arising in any educational 
systes in the post«*industrial society. One does not have to be a 
genius to see that education, inforsation and research will becose 
a single whole. 



siailarities a id Differences in Workers! 



Aaong the factors lea^.ing to siailarities between countries, 
there is no doubt that a count ry*s level of developsent is one of 
the sost isportant« It Ls so isportant in fact that the whole 
question in developing countries has had to be treated separately, 
nevertheless, the econoaic background - even if one equates it with 
an infrastructure is by no seans the only detersining factor. If 
there is any field in which governaent policy, trade union choices, 
historical links between countries, cultural traits and the subjec- 
tive voluntariss of university staffs can override detersiniss, it 
is the field with which ve are here concerned, ffe are not surprised 
therefore to find clear siailarities between Jasaica and Britain, 
and between Senegal and France. 
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As a result, the probleas do not appear in the saae light in 
Hii^w**'?. developing countries, the specific features of the 
f African, tatin Aaerican and Asian continents 

are sufficiently deep-rooted to produce clear differences in their 
solutions. There are also great variations within each continent 
depending on their earlier links: for exaaple, the different 
approaches adopted in workers* education in Kenya and Senegal partly 
reflect differences between the British and French systeas. 

Despite this strong influence of superstructures, the econoaic 

SnirJh«tf«* ♦KfT??' ^f^n^i-i f«ctor in differentiation. 
»e?erthelesa, the fuller and better knowledge obtained froa the nsSR 
has thrown a new light on the divergencies between centrally planned 
and other econoaic systeas, though without aaking thea sees any 

fJIjJifJjo- ^^"Li*^^*: **** practice of regarding all educational 
activities directed to workers as workers* education was tvPical 

f.r::;f<o~w * **** period less and less 

«aphasis has been placed in the OSSS on education activities as 
«rJ'-?^^ff, the universities and schools have provided instrucUon 
of a strictly technical and vocational character for any worker 
wishing for individual advanceaent. A clear sign of this is to be 
found in the extent to which the "preparatory secUons* of the 
university faculties indicate a return, in the conditions of the 
1970s, to the old idea of the "rabfaks".! thile in the OSSB larae 
resources continue to be allocated to adult vocational education, 

J'???;.^ "^f* organisations by 

?f? ? outstanding young workers with a type of general education 
expected to use, even at the highest level, in 
prosoting access of an increasing proportion of workers in industry 
and agriculture to secondary and higher education. One can see that 
irrf^ "P"?««»*s an effort to raise the over-all educational level 
within the fraaework of Socialist construction, 

m the aarket econoay coui tries there are soae indications of 
At ^f'^^f'^y trend. Here the tradition was to sake a clear 
distinction between adult education and workers* education. 
However, there are now soae specialists who believe that any type of 
adult education eabracing the workers fulfUs the essential aia that 
can reasonably be attributed to workers* education in ar eaecaina 
post-mdttstrial society, 

Aaong the centralised econoaies there are differences in the 
way in which the universities perfora their workers* education 
functions. Quite apart froa the special features of China and Cuba 
there is the difference between the Soviet systea and that in 
tugoslavia where separate workers* universities operate alongside 
the regular universities, and the self-aanageaent systea calls for 
a coabined type of education at all levels. However, it seeas that 
the contrast between the two countries aay be becoaing less aarked 
as rugoslavia re-eaphasises technical and vocational training for 
adults, while the OSSH aias to educate the "all-round aan" by 
opening up aultidisciplinary studies for the workers. Moreover, 
there are aarked differences between what is being done in the OSSB 
and in Poland for exaaple. 



« Babochy fakultet (a type of education preparing for univer^.lty 
entrance) , ' 
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Hot do the Western countries strike one by si«ilarAties of 
approach. It is c^^sto■ary to treat these in three groups, i.e. the 
BMlish-speaJcing and Mordic countries in one group, the Latin 
countries in aSothet and the Ger.anic countries in a third. Yet in 
.atters of workers' education there ate no greater differences 
UtwSS Ftance and the Onited States than between the iattet and 
Btitain: while the gteat changes in the Get.an concept of the tole 
of a univetsity teachet and the influence of othet countties on 
Getaany ate weakening the reasons fot putting thxs countty in a 
aepatate gtoup. But if fot a .o.ent one btoadens the co.patison to 
include the centtally planned countties, one finds a degree of 
siSlatity in the weight given to adult education and to "Otkets- 
education in Britain and the Hotdic countties on the one hand and in 
the OSSB on the othet. 



Pt?Pg1?a m Y^^° Defln itinn Of "KOgKggg ' B^UMUgS!! 

The ainot cottections of the otiginal typology that ha»e been 
indicated above .ay help in teconsideting the "^'^^''f definitions of 
Hunivetsity" and "wotkets" education" ptoposed in the introductoty 
note fot the sutvey. 

Th*' ptoposed definition of "univetsity" gave tise to little ot 
no oo.Me».t It teceived little attention fto« those teplying to the 
SSes?Krnhte"wh"p?Jba2ly accepting the eguating of "-ije""?" 
with the higher education syste«. The fact that the introductoty 
loll seeSed tl undetesti«ate the univetsity's 'tole i» 
shocked ptactically no one. The e«phasis on pet«anent education, as 
beiSg eqSal in i.pSttance to all othet activities together, does not 
see. tl have been felt to be exaggerated - as it would c«tainly 
have done with a circle of respondents less ".aitted to adult 
education and .ore liable to a condescending scepticis. and * 
desire to prevent the university £ro« venturing off the beaten 



track. 



On the other hand, the frank ctiticisa of the definition of 
"workers* education" showed that respondents felt that such a re- 
eJSSinJtion was fully justified at this ti.e. A first group openly 
JSjS^ha? the ?er! would be abandoned, as a source of conf^^ed 
thinking. Having regard to the role of a university, they P"POsed 
that thi ter. should be replaced by "trade union ed^^^^^o^"' ^J*"?? 
showing that it was not li.ited to wage earners but covered all 
trade union .e.bers and that it was closely linked "^th the trade 
unioS «ove«ent. While the second argu.ent in favour of the change 
seeas a valid one, the first of the two argu.entssee.s doubtful 

in ter«s of sewnUcs and of the role of the university since 
this is the context in which our respondents proposed their new 
expression. The fact that "workers* education" «akes one think 
n?" of 2;nuil w"5ers does not .ean, in the way in which words are 
coMonly used, that it excludes other categories of e.ployees. Ho 
one thiSks, whSn speaking of the workers' .oveaent or the central 
workers' organisation, that these expressions only cover skilled or 
"skilled operatives. In the sa.e way "workers' education" can 
cover of fice and shop workers, linor civil servants, technicians and 
all non-managerial staff in industry and cowerce. as "11 as 
production workers. Moreover, the type of education offered the 
Sniversity can be carried out in co-operation and full agreement 
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with the trade unions without becoming identical with the education 
provided by the anions thesselTes. To treat the two as 
interchangeable would siiply sean abandoning the idea that the 
university has a specific contribution to sake. 

The British trade unionists rightly salce a distinction between 
trade union education and non«*vocatioiial adult education, True^ 
they stress interdependence between the two foris since both are 
directed to the workers. They even agree that the universities and 
the workers' Education Association should have a hand in trade union 
education in accordance with the current version of the old concept 
«Lir\*^fw®"^. education, ill the sase, they basically regard the 
work of the university as adult education or workers* education- 
while retaining trade union education as an integral part of their 
own educational work. 

Other respondents^ while continuing to use the tern ''workers* 
education" propose that it should be regarded as identical with 
adult or pernanent education in so far as workers are concerned, 
w? w^® • wish-fulfilling extrapolaUon fros a localised 
situation^ which would sean abandoning the ais of collective 
advancesent (as separate froi the advancesent of individuals) and 
rashly severing the bond between workers* education and the trade 
union sovenent. It also seeas illusory to suppose that the trade 
union Boveaent as a whole would welcoae an "aggi^-ornaaento" in which 
the specific character of workers* education as well as the specific 
role of the university would disappear. r ^ aw 

u., seeas wiser then to retain the tera "workers* education** 
while aaking clear that it aay be open also to unorganised workers 
where the whole or part of the education is directly or indirectly 
provided at the suggestion and under the aegis of the trade unions. 
This would yield the following revised definition of ''workers* 
educaUon" as "all educational activities relating to workers 
associated in any way with the labour aoveaent or agreeing to 
receive instruction under the aegis of the ropresentaUve labour 
organisations^ and undertaken with a view to proaoting the 
collective advanceaent of labour while contributing to the personal 
developaent of all those able to participate in thea*'. 



I&Stiai of the Hypotheses and tm^^p^g^yd R^s«)tt? 



Aaong those which turned out to be correct the following aay 
be aentioned: (a) the aarginality of workers* education work in 
relation to what are noraally regarded as the central functions of 
university staffs; (b) the desirability of creating a functional 
unit with a certain degree of autonoay in any university seeking to 
aeet workers* education needs properly; (c) the need to use adult 
teaching aethods that are quite different froa the traditional 
aethods; (d) the need for the university to aaintain its standard 
of objectivity without destroying workers* concern with collective 
action; (e) a tendency for the content of courses to lose its 
"closed" functional character in favour of a functional character 
that is open to "new probleas" or ^/en to guestioning of the 
established systea; (f) persistence of the current of thought in 
favour of absorbing workers' education in adult education. 
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Another group of hjpothests turned out to be not incorrect but 
too one-sid5d to*^ cS»er the cc.plex realities. These included tiro 
which seesed fros th« beginning to be key hypotheses for all the 
SSersr "e. "at the university contribution in workers' education 
would be highec-lefel insUuction and that there Moald be « 'odel 
Ihich all ini»ersitie» would follow .ore or less xn coping "ith the 
Jmicular probleas of workers' education. The doubts now felt 
Soacerning this second hypothesis are not of course unconne 2*.!!:*5 
tJe need^ to abandon M earlier idea S« ffSSS 

everywhere for all teaching and research in the field of labour 
ItSdies, including workers' education, to be brought together under 
a single organisational unit. 

Certain conclusions resain to be sentioned which followed froi 
observation of actual conditions, without being associated with Ue 
Jesting of any hypothesis. The list sight be long but only the four 
■ost striking and unexpected ones will be leotioned here. 

Reaardless of whether they are able or unable to provide a 
workers' education prograiie covering all levels froi the eleientary 
hijSr eduSatioS level, the universities their task as 

subsidiary or cosplesentary to the education given by the trade 
UDioas theiselves. 

By soving in the direction of an "open" functional content in 
their 2urses (i.e. towards a curricula, of "labour studies") , the 
Uttlv^rSties are contributing to i.proving the status of these dis- 
ciDlines and reaching standards of attain«ent which, even if they 
SS iSridSStical with those for the regular subjects, fully warrant 
university teaching and are recognised as higher-level studies. 

»ith the changing social and occupational co.position of the 
workina rlaaa the broadening of trade union responsibilities, the 
SStSce of* a collective approach to individual advance.ent. the 
SotIm Realisation by workers of their need for better under- 
JSIdSg !f the society in which they live and their increased 
JpSrtuiities for acguiriSg this, the potential recruit.ent area for 
wo?k«M« education is widening to include unorganised workers - or 
;? ISst tSSie .Illing to' follow in the wake of what workers' 
education basically is and intends to retain. 

Finally there is a .ore unexpected result which 
.ediu. and long-ter. prospects. This .ust be «oted with caution 
since, if it is treated as a certainty when it is i» J ' it 

possibility, well-intentioned people .ay be fiffo""^*;' " 
foresees tto ti.e when the university has done all that is expected 
of it and ittst reconsider its progras.e of activiUes. Various 
oatcoies .ust be envisaged, e.g. agonising "*PP*^*i«*}? ^"^fSJ 
staae of "second wind", continuation along current lines with soie 

adjustwntS. For the present, the "S^^; *" 

doina the .ost are .ore sensibly concerned with .oving ahead in such 
f w5? thSt their progra..es .eet existing needs without going beyond 
; JL5rtJion pSiSt that .ay in ti.e shift but will never ;;^-^PP««; 
Since their ptogra.nes are co.pleeentary to those of the trade 



unions. 
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SBCtlOH 11. 0BX6X1I AKO OBfBLOSHBVT OF PBOGBiaHBS 

The subject of ^luniversities and workers* educatioo^ chosen 
for the survey say have surprised those vho think that the only 
subject worth stud^^ing is a broader one, i«e« ^^bigh-level^ workers* 
education provided for and by **voluntacy workers* organisations*** 
In this view, the probles is not the university as an organisation 
but the participation of university teachers in trade union staff 
schools* It would certainly be of great interest to study these 
schools, and it is very probable that the utilisatloa of university 
teachers in thes raises sose probless as well as solving others; 
nevertheless, the nusber of such schools providing higher-level 
instruction is not yet very great* 

I full picture of upper-level workers* education could not be 
giv«n by concentratlag on the trade union schools and leaving aside 
the univ«.rsities* Hoireover, the case foe the universities cannot so 
easily be dississed, especially in regard to workers* edacation, 
since they cannot be separated fros the extra-sural or sesi- 
university bodies* It is not correct to e^^vate the universities 
with advanced studies since workers* education is in fact provided 
both extra-surally and on univQir&ity casposes* 

This being so, there are two questions to be answered* First, 
what (if anything) is specific to their workers* education acti- 
vities? lnd« second, where th: ie activities are in the natut.e of 
training rath4r than education proper, do the universities feol that 
they are pe. xi rsing their norsal function and one for which th«j are 
best fittg^^ 



In the aajority of cases t^e prograases sees to have resulted 
from a pioneer teacher takivig the risk of subsitting a project to 
his university for approval* Haturally, before doing so, he will 
have tried to isprove his chances - assusing that his status ensures 
sufficient freedoa of action • by securing th^. active support of the 
rector or dean* Be will nlso have forsed a teas of cospetent 
collaborators who are keen op the work and share his view of the 
diss of the venture* 

It can safely be said that a desire to contribute to workers* 
education will be one o'c the aiss in all cases, but that any other 
aiss there say be will greatly depend on the structures of the 
global society and rn the varjing attitudes of aanagesent and labour 
in different countries* For exasple, the objective in sose cases is 
to help unionists to clarify their own aiss, which involves 
suestioning the established order of things; in others, the 
objective is ':o prosot(» harsony and co**operatiott between aanagesent 
and labour so as to increase the unity and welfare of the nation, 
which involves integration xn the existing systes* 

the fact that a university has to be urged by one of its 
aesbers before starting a workers* education prograsue is not 
unexpected* It is however surprising that - after giving the green 
light, obtaining official authorisation and assigning what say be 
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Sttbatantlal staff and oth<ir resources - a university should take no 
real interest in the vork and take it for grantrd that the prograsae 
should be a sarginal affair* ssall enough to provoke no cossent and 
to arouse- no strong feelings* 



Htygj^i^f V ^h^ r ^cter of Workers' EdttcaUM 



There are Many reasons for this underestiaation of the iapor- 
tance of workers* education in any audern education systea« 
iQC lading higher**level education. The first that coaes to aind 
reflects the difficulty that aany universities have in caking 
seriously any fora of peraanent education - and is not workers* 
education essentially one of these? I turther reason, which arises 
where adult education departaents have existed for a long tiae and 
are satisfied with their extra^aural character, is the feeling that 
workers* education can at best only be a branch of adult education* 
so that it is a natter for vhe extension departaents to di'cide on 
the siae of the vorkerr.* education prograaae - however saall it is* 
the university as such will not be shocked* 

I third reason concerns the content of workers* education* 
where this g^es beyond tae traditional area of **liberal education** 
and covers ** labour studies** or at least indeistrial relations. In 
such cases* ther^ are an increasing nuaber of university teachers 
who object that these types of study are not a genuine branch of the 
social sciences. The field of labour* even if it is seen as an area 
for aultidisciplinary study at the a^fferent levels of interaction* 
does not seen zo then a sufficiently precise subject upon which to 
base a self-cont.ained educational institution; they think it beC'^er 
to leave teaching in labour studies and industrial relations to the 
business schools which take the enterprise as their aain focus. 1< 
Bust be adaitted that in the Western countries these uaiversity 
teachers • coaing froa the ranks of the econoaists* l^vyers and 
sociologists - greatly outnuaber those of their colleagues who 
struggle on to obtain recognition both for labour studies and for 
workers* education. This being so* it is not surprising that the 
uaiversity sides with the prevailing opinion. 

The last reason is not one that arises froa witbin the uxiyer- 
sity but froa the reactions of interested bodies to initi^itlves 
taken on behalf of the university* i.e. the reactions of the trade 
unions* the State or the eaployars. These leactions are not always 
very encouraging and aay show lact of understanding. It is not 
surprising in such cases that the university should hesitate to 
proceed too rapidly along a path full of pitfalls. But is it S^ite 
certain that the negative reactions outweigh the positive ones? 
True*, criticise or absence of coaaent is aore widespread than praise 
aaong tho eaployers; but the opposite is the case as regards the 
State aud (even aore) the trade uniono. 
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Is is veil knoifn, the trade unions start out x<ith a strong 
feeling of distrust towards the university, vhich reflects a vide** 
spread feeling asong the vorkers; they are, at the very leasts 
biased agaiust it. They criticise the universities for living in an 
^ivory castle'' and providing over-sophisticated teaching based on an 
outdated conception of a liberal education that is useless to active 
unionists; or else of being syspathetic to sanageient and satisfied 
vith the spread of aiddle-class attitudes even though this is not 
suited to all higher education needs. Hhe unions* reservations do 
not autoaatically disappear as soon as a university is willing to 
undertake a vorkers* education i^rogra^ae; the university aust not 
only avoid any t \ce of ^aternalisa, but also steer clear of the 
error ^f aany intellectuals vho consider that their identification 
vith the voirking class gives thea the right to tell it vhat to do. 

There is no reason \\herefore to be shocked if the trade unions 
doggedly discuss every poiot in an offer by a university to collabo*- 
rate in the field of vorkecs* education, ks soon as they are sure 
of being associated vith the running of the prograaae and able to 
prevent the university staff fros confusing the Binds of trade 
unionists on the pretext of scitintific objectivity, their attitude 
vill change. Once their confidence has been von, they can be 
counted on to treat the university vith respect, even in these days 
of videspread confrontation. The unions* support fc#r a university 
vorkers* education prograaae and their confidence iu the prograaae 
organisers are co-extensive vith the services vhich they expect froa 
it, since they knov that they cannot meet all their ovn education 
and research needs. The university can help thea greatly, both 
intellectually and aateri^lly* Those aeabers of the universitiei 
vho conclude, froa a setback in a project, that there vill be no 
coaaon ground fez discussion betveen the university and the unions, 
are greatly aistaken. They should learn fros their aistakes and do 
«'hat is needed to achieve such positive results as are possible for 
their university. 



ftm^a^9 Of .thfi: Stale 



The attitude of the State varies vith the level of eccnoaic 
developaent, the extent to vhich the universities have a tr&dition 
of iadependence, and the resources available to the trade unions. 
In countries vhere there is no real trade union aoveaent, there have 
been and still are cases vhere the State is the priae aover. In 
such cases it rarely starts out by asking for university support^ 
vhich vould be unlikely to be forthcoaing. It prefers to rely on a 
>'>oard in vhich the university is invited to participate on the sane 
tooting as nuaerous other interests; if conditions change later on, 
ti^e tvo sides can decide vhat should be done. 

IQ countries vhere the industrialisation orocess is coaplete, 
there are tvo pa':terns. If the State seci? that co-operation 
agree Beats betveen unions and universities are functioning veil 
vithout its intervention, it aay siaply offer its aediation if ever 
this is needed. But as the unions are wealthy enough to pay their 
■eabers* exp^^ases and the universities have adequate resources for 
operating their prograaaes, there is little likelihood of tne State 
being involved, apart perhaps froa the ainistry of Education vhere 
the university is a public institutlc and needs to have its 
certificates countersianed. 
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On the other hand, in countries vhere the anions are dJ.viaea 
and financially anable to develop their own prograaaes at the regui** 
site pace, the universities are rarely able to bear the whole cost 
of vhat they vish to contribute to vorKers* education. They then 
turn to the state, pointing out that workers* education is now a 
full**fledged branch of the national education systea and should 
receive state aid in the saae way as the other branches. But they 
poini; out at the saae tiae that - in this field even acre than in 
others, since the unions are involved - state aid aust involve no 
restrictions on the university's independence. Strangely enough, a 
nuaber of governaents have been syapathetic to this arguaent. Th^ey 
have no doubt felt that, even without any controls beyond a 
financial check after the event, the allocation of public funds to 
workers* education, especially within a university fraaework, is not 
iacoapatible with the aias of their social and educational policy. 



It aay be asked whether aanageaent has had any hand in the 
launching and subseguent developaent of university workers* educa- 
tion prograaaes. The answer is in the negative for aany countries, 
especially the Latin countries where the general feeling is that any 
such intervention is the best way of ensuring the failure of a 
project. k workers* education prog^^aaae is pre^eainently an 
instruaent of collective advanceaent; it has as auch right to 
operate free of direct or indirect aanageaent influence, as an 
eaployer is entitled to have a say in vocational training and 
individual advanceaent. The university aust realise that the 
unions* confidence in its independence depends on the absence of 
eaployer representatives on the body running the workers* education 
prograaae. 

It should not feel insulted because of this, since soae of the 
trade unionists arguing with it have learnt to appreciate university 
objectivity outside their own schools. Quite a nuaber of 
aanageaents feel bound to do what they can, froa the outside, to 
help workers* education scheaes to run saoothly, i.e. by granting 
le(;ve to enable unionists to follow university prograaaes even where 
this iu not prescribed by law, and by not objecting to the use by 
works coaaittees of part of their resources to sake good any wages 
lost by workers attending courses. 

Eaployers are indeed rewarded for this in soee countries 
through the fact that trade unions accustoaed to co«-operation with 
the universities aay press t'le latter to finance day«-release 
training through the extension departaents. Soae of these courses 
are held in the undertakings and include aanageaent personnel as 
well as aanual workers. 

This ties up with the attitude which aanageaents had to adopt 
froa t^e outset in the countries where the concept of industrial 
relations is not one in which the trade unions feel bound to insist 
on workers* education being esclusively under their control. Bere 
the eaployers have favoured training of trade unionists through the 
universities, on condition that aanageaent personnel can use the 
saae facilities. This is the position in aost of the labour 
institutes in the United States and in a nuaber of other countries. 
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The rather unexpected result has been that after a few years 
the eaployers becaae less keen to enter their personnel sanagesent 
staff for labour institute courses, one should add that# in the 
interval^ the business schools had begun to offer an alternative 
«hich was such sore attractive because of its sore orthodox 
approach. this attitude naturally tends towards a position where • 
without necessarily abandoning the appearance of organisational 
unity prograsses proceed independently of each other except for 
occasional and inevitably superficial contracts. One say wonder 
whethor^ despite the structural and ideological differences^ this 
situation is very different froa that of workers' education in the 
Latin countries. 



Other Potential Saoporti^ff 



To cosplete the list of individuals or groups that could 
support the university in its workers* education activities^ there 
are two categories to be considered. The first cosprises 
specialists in labour questions as well as engineers and research 
workers^ whose interests are closer to those of labour as a result 
of definite objective factors^ and who should be able • within a 
university prograsse enjoying the confidence of the labour sovesent 
- to help workers to learn what they need to know about sanagesent 
sentality and techniques. 2xperienc« shows that the countries 
having sost inclination and reasons^ for following this path are the 
developing countries. 

The other category consists of those advocates of 
organisational techniques who are scornful of workers' education and 
offer to take over the task under the ushrella of a systea of 
persanent education designed to facilitate adaptation to change 
within the existing frasework. 



SBCTIOS III. SPECIFIC COHTfilBOTIOi AMD POBPOSB Of 
THE UVIVBBSITX PB06BAHHBS 



The labour onions rely on the universities for the basic 
training of their active seabers In the practices of industrial 
relations^ which both sides of industry regard as neutral since the 
ais is to create and saintain a spirit of co-»operation and fair play 
in labour •sanagesent dealings. The provision of basi.c and siddle** 
level instruction is for the present by way of being the specific 
contribution. 

To leave the natter there would sisply be pointing to a 
factual situation with which those involved are already 
dissatisfied. They feel stuck in a routine and that workers are 
being given a type of instruction which^ though practically useful 
in the short tera^ lucks the wider perspective for full personal 
developsent that a truly desocratic society needs as its cosson 
denosinator. Hence they think that the tine has cose for radical 



Mthinking, Two directions for this have been suggested. One is 
••educational development", but iany consider that this reaedy would 
be worse than the disease. Hence, those university teachers who are 
aost sensitive to trade union needs and ♦ ^ the vocation of the 
university recoiiend a second dir^ction^ i,e, "labour studies". 
Apart froi the fact that it would allow the ••new probleis" of the 
eierging post-industrial society to be included in the courses, this 
approach would provide a greater range of levels for workers' 
education, up to and including the highest. Without forcing the 
university authorities to reduce their prograiies for ranlc-and-file 
unionists and leaving t>ea free to reserve a place for teaching 
sethods based on group dynaaics, the labour studies approach would 
open up a vast area based on group dynaaics, the labour studies 
approach would open up a vast area of new educational possibilities, 
including soae which W'»uld offer active trade unionists a genuine 
higher education, with everything needed to place it on an 
footing with any other university discipline. In teras of specific 
contribution, labour studies offer the universities the prospect of 
reordering all their workers' education prograaaes in a sore real 
and haraonious way within a coherent systea. 



In France and in Federal Geraany the specific contribution of 
the university to workers' education is the high level of studies. 
In the latter country, owing to the strength and resources of the 
central workers' organisation (DGB), higher- level workers' education 
aay aean soaething that is not different in nature froa the concept 
of higher-level studies in the universities, The standard is a 
full-tiae course varying froa one to three years in the different 
labour academies, and open to trade unionists selected in relation 
both to their union responsibilities and to their previous 
educational attainaents in the schools of the DGB or in the 
secondary schools. It in the custoa to issue a diploaa at the end 
of the course anu students not sent by the DGB are also adaitted; 
there is thus a risk that the diploaas lay one day be coveted 
because of their eguivalence to an ordinary degree and that bow 
trade union participants aay be teapted not to bother about their 
further career in the trade union. 

In France, the period of study is shorter, After three ten- 
week courses had been held for "worker experts*', this pattern, 
though it aeets a need adaitted by all the confederations, had to be 
abandoned for the tiae being; the present aaziaua does not noraally 
exceed two weeks. This is a source of anxiety for the workers' 
education institutes, whose potential for providing higher-level 
instruction is greater th'^n ever, A coaaon defence is that the 
benefit to labour is not necessarily linked with the length of the 
course, While Ihis is true, it is still desirable to measure what 
benefit has been achieved. One can of course consider the trainees' 
original level and their efforts to improve their knowledge and 
powers of expression during each course. But such evaluations can 
be contested, and the problem is made more complex by the fact that 
the university labour institutes are not the only bodies engaged *n 
higher-level workers' education. It is now also obtainable in the 
trade union schools as a result of the experience gained and the 
constantly increasing efforts made by these schools. Should we be 
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glad that, Xn addition to a stress on gcsater objectivity, the trand 
is towards ths pattern in the ttniirersities, i«e« close co-ordination 
between documentation, research and teaching? the stage has been 
reached vhen soae people would like part of the course to becoae a 
by-product of highly specialised research carried out by the 
different labour institutes and designed to fora a co*ordinated 
project covering as far as possible the whole field of labour 
studies* Let u& hope for success, while serely pointing out that 
this would reinforce the specific contribution of the labour 
institutes by aakl^ig it sore scientific* 



In Britain and the Mordic countries, which were of course the 
first to achieve large-scale workers* education through new types of 
institutions, two distinctions have to be aade although the 
separations existed for a long tiae before they were consciously 
recogni;ied* 

The first distinction is between "workers* education" and 
"trade union education"* The foraer is provided hy voluntary 
organisations (such as the British Workers* Educational association) 
in which trade union influence led to the creation of special 
departaents catering for workers who are active unionists* This 
type of education is "liberal" in the sense of a general education 
conforBing to tke .British and Hordic concepts of deaocratic citisen- 
ship* The second type ("trade union education") is organised by 
the confederations and trade unions in their own schools, at least 
for the basic and middle levels* Sarly in this century Oxford 
University offered to take charge of the higher level, and Buskin 
College was created in close co-operation with the British Trade 
Onion Congress* The teaching is geared to the perforaance of trade 
union functions, is concentrated on labour probleas and is openly 
"coaaitted" - though this latter characteristic has turned out in 
the course of tiae to be increasingly coapatible with the deaands of 
obj.«:tivity, especially at the highest level for which a university 
body is responsible* 

The second distinction to be aade is between workers* educa- 
tion and adult education* Zn the Mordic countries, the historic 
developaent of specialised organisations for workers* education and 
of educational activities of the trade union theaselves have left 
the r-^le of universities rather sarginal in workers* education, if 
not in adult education* In Britain, adult education has froa the 
beginning )>een a natter for the universities, which created e^xtra- 
aural departaents to aeet the need for extension work* It is 
certainly true that such adult education has reached a considerable 
proportion of the workers and also that the extr^-aural depertaents 
were helped by the Workers* Educational Association to becoae 
integrated with the world of labour* Hevertheless, it does not 
follow that these departaents are regoired to devote e7en p^irt of 
their efforts to workers* education; their field in definitely that 
of adult education* and in so far as there is co-operation between 
the departaents and the W&A, it is the letter that is gradually 
drawn towards adult education rather than vice versa* 

Ontix recently, one could sua up by saying that the specific 
contribution of the universities was not very different ftc^a that of 
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th« frMch or 6«CBan aniv«rsiti#8, 8inc« it was sisply hi^h^l^v^l 
tMchxng* All thm xmet, thm work of thm •xtca^aucal 

d«pactB«nt8, v«8 adult •dttcations this is shovn b; ths abssocs of 
any ocganisod co-*oporation vith the trado uaions, ths abssacs of any 
trads union asabscship csguirsssnt and ths abssncs of any linK 
bsttfssn ths tsaching and ths vocksr^s cssponsibilitiss in his union* 
Horsovsr^ ysac by ysac ths proportion of ordinary vorksrs aaong ths 
studsnts of ths sxtra-Bural dspartasnts and ths VBA dsclinsd* 

It is rsportsd that ths situation is aov undscgoinq considsr* 
abls changss* In ths sxtra-aural dspartasuts and ths W£A ths 
proportion of ordinary vorksr studsnts rsachsl such a lov Isvsl that 
iaasdiats action vas rsguirsd* Ths incrsasing activitiss of ths TOC 
An trads union sduc^cion and in co-ordinating vorksrs* sducation ars 
sft«cting significant changss in rscsnt ysars* At tho saas tias, 
trads union action suggsstsd nsv possibilitiss of vorksrs* sducation 
at ths Isvsl of ths undsrtakings or in closs liaison vitb thsa* 
Thsss ars ths industry^bassd coursss, hsld duriaa vork hours for a 
vhols or half«day vithout loss of pay froa ths saploysr* 

km ths trads unions are not financing such day-rslsass corrsss 
and as ths saploysrs vant thsa to bs givsn by nsutral bodiss« attsn* 
tion turnsd to ths uaivsrsity eztra^aural dspartasnts, thsss vsrs 
looking for a nsv approach in thsir vcrk and ars gradually bscosing 
psrsuadsd that thsrs is an unszpsctsd opportunity vhich should act 
bs Bisssd* And sconofiists and social psycholoaists spscialising in 
industrial rslations havs dsaonstratsd that thsir f^ars of having to 
rsducs thsir tsaching to pursly functional training can bs ovsrcoas 
by suitabls training of tutors* 

Do thsss nsv dsvslopasnts in ths sxtra^aural dspartasats asan 
a Changs in tb<% specific contribution ox ths univsrsitiss? ths 
ansvsr of courss dspsnds on hov far ths dsvslopasnts ars in vorksrs* 
sducation and not asrsly in adult education* 9hsrs ths coursss, 
vhicb aainly deal vith labour rslations and sconoaics, are designsd 
for shop stsvards or for unorga&issd vorksrs adaittsd in agresasnt 
vith ths trads union branch, it vill bs vorksrs* sducation - though 
in ths sscond cass Isss clsarly so* But coursss vith fts« 
rscruitasnt (in ths ssnss of bsing opsn to any vorksr, vhsthsr a 
trads union asabsr or not) and organised vithout ths hslp of ths 
trads union bsing asksd for or obtainsd, vill still be adult 
education - as vill coursss opsn to sanagsasnt psrsonnsl "for fres 
discussion''* 

thus, :fhils thsrs vill bs an incrsase in ths spscific con* 
tribution of ths univsrsitiss in so far as ths industry-bassd 
coursss ars part of vorksrs* sducation, ths bo Ik of univsrsity 
vorksts* sducation activitiss outsids this area -f basic sducation 
vill still bs at ths higbsr Isvsl initiatsd by Bu:..Aia Collsgs and 
its rivals* 



For csntrally plannsd oconoaiss and the OSSB in pa:ticular, 
the findings ars not very different froa thoss indicatsd abovs for 
Britain and ths Hordic countries* there is not of courss an sxact 
countsrpart of the sxtra*sural departaentss nevertheless sach 
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anivMslty d«trotes such of its timm to •▼•ning and corrMpond«ac« 
cottrsM vitlioat separating this vork organisationally fros tha 
taaching of ordinary students* fliers a separate departsent has been 
set up, the decision has been based on day^to«*day operational 
considerations rather than on an otrer-all concept and plan* 

The results of an attespt to trace the etrolation of unitrersity 
activities for vorlcers in the OSSR suggest that these are not 
currently conceitred of as workers* education in the strict sense* 
It is true that they vere so regarded at an earlier period^ vhen, 
apart fros the training organised by trade unions and the party for 
their ovn personnel, any fors of education (including purely 
vocational education) received by a worker vas regarded as Involving 
isplicitly a valuable cossitsent to the building of socialise, so 
that it vas easy to equate adult education vith workers* education* 
One danger vas that, by receiving such a vide currency, workers* 
education vould lose its specific character* Another vas that it 
created an illusion that the courses autosatically reached the sass 
of vorkers in industry and agriculture, and this turned out to be 
definitely not the case* 

At present, trade union education as the pre-esinent fors of 
vorkers* education continues to be provided by the trade unions 
thesselves* University evening and correspondence courses also go 
on as before, but they are sore likely to be regarded adult or 
persanent education despite the fact that efforts are sade to 
increase the proportion of sanual vorkers and fars people covered by 
thee* 

In addition, tvo innovations sust ue consiaered m a:|tetfpMfcing 
to evaluate the specific university contribution to vo^**3rs* educa« 
tion* The first is the "preparatory section** found in the different 
faculties* The purpose of these sections is the ease as that of 
the forser CflitXAk# to help ordinary vorkers vith secondary 

schooling to enter the regular higher education systes, but they are 
designed exclusively for outstanding sanual vorkers and fars people* 
Zaasauch as the ais is to bring nev elesents into the intelligentsia 
through an extended period of full^tise education and to spread 
knovledge of labour studies and broaden culture asong the working 
Basses, all the essential elesents of vorkers* education are 
present* The universities responsible for it conseguently rate 
their preparatory section prograsses as higher-level education* 

The second innovation has already reached a sore advanced 
stage* This is the creatiop the universities of branches in the 
enterprises* True, the education provided is sainly technical or 
vocational and for as part of adult education* But sose of the 
courses, often reguested by the trade union branch, are designed to 
provide trade unionists vith training in labour studiess and these 
have sisilarities to the industry*-based courses or day-release of 
the British* . Using the sase criteria, a part of these courses in 
the OSSB should no doubt be regarded as vorkers* education* If so, 
the specific contribution of the university will have been 
diversified, since such courses at the workplace - without 
necessarily being at an elesentary level because of the high 
proportion of vorkers vith secondary education - vould have to be 
definitely belov the highest level if they are to be open to as sany 
as possible* 
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P9land ana Yuaoalairia 

In Poland It is not considered desiraMe that th« nniversities 
should set up new bodies for highet-level workers* education. The 
etening and correspondence courses are sufficient to neat the needs, 
lor is it felt that efforts should be sade to increase the percen- 
tage of sanaal workers and fan people attending the courses: those 
who are unable to participate will have no regrets as they see that 
young people of working^^-class or peasant origin have easy access to 
the university after coapleting secondary education* 

km the trade uniocs also do not feel at present any need to 
provide higher education for their personnel, there is now little 
concern with workers* education in the universities, vhich concen^ 
trate on adult education through evening and correspondence courses* 
Apart froa a project being considered by the Social Bconoaics 
institute of the Central School for Planning and ffages# for organi- 
sing higher training for trade unionists on new principles, there 
are practically no university institutions to take over the work of 
the Central Trade anion School. 

in Yugoslavia, it is generally admitted that the question of 
access by aanual workers and fara p«)ople to the regular universities 
has ceased to be of current concern. 9hile these universities hold 
entry exaainations open to all, the nuaber of **direct prod^ers" 
with only priaary schooling who succeed in entering the university 
is very saall. ind it is no longer believed that, with sufficient 
preparation, this situation could be greatly changed* Yugoslavia 
has its separate workers* universities, which provide higher-level 
education for workers where needed (especially in the areas of self- 
aanagesent and occupational safety) without the risk of cutting thes 
off froB their roots. 

Horeover, in view of the loss of a consi^.rable proportion of 
skilled workers through eaigration^ it is considered acre iaportant 
to ensure that the aass of workers and fara people can receive 
proper aiddle* level technical education* In view of the need for 
aodernisation of the econoay, it is also iaportant that branches of 
thi9 faculties should be located where they can serve supervisory 
staffs technicians and ofi^.ce irorkers able to benefit froa the 
teaching. And lastly, a better ai;. is to bring about a substantial 
increase in the proportion of workers* and faraers* children in 
higher education establishaents and to ensure that rbe education 
given redly aeets the needs of the econoay without neglecting the 
worker* s individual developaent, by aeans of a thorough refora of 
the operating conditions of the university in line with self- 
aanageaent ideas. 

If one atteapts, in closing this section on the specific con** 
tribution oi' university prograaaes to workers* education, to give an 
orer^'dll picture based on the findings for the different country 
groups, the conclusion (which in soae degree contradicts one of the 
key hypotheses) is that the tera "hXv;U**level*« is not by itself 
sufficient to indicate the character of che prograaaes. On the 
other hand, a conclusion which bad previously been iiplicit but now 
appears quite clearly is that the prograaaes are everywhere coa- 
pleaentary to other prograaaes. in the first place, they are 
coapleae&tary to the prograaaes of trade unions or related bodies: 
iu no country do the un: versities do the saae things as the trade 
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unions* If in Britain^ the United States and the USSB the 
universities provide basic education prograsses, this is either 
because the unions have not tl . leans or because they prefer to kand 
over such tasks in order vo concentrate on others* The prograiies 
are also coipleientary in another sense* Hhere the universities 
assuse the sain responsibility for providing the higher education 
elesent (vhich is becoaing sore and sore desaading) , they are 
tending to reach out to the undertakings and local branches or at 
least to the region or industry concerned, in order to keep close to 
labour realities even if their standards of teaching suffer 
slightly* On the other hand, vhere the university sainly provides 
rather elesentary, functional training, it tries to raise the level 
by developing labour studies (for ezaaple) so as to reach that of a 
true higher education* 

Xt does not sees hovever that this coaplesentarity is likely 
to lead the universities towards a general diversification of 
prograsses constituting a separate systett covering the vbole range 
free 'alesentary to higher-level teaching* It is sore likely that, 
vithout abandoning the aain role that they nov play, the 
universities vill as a result of needs for coapleaentary prograases 
and of their basic function, pursue convergent paths so as to put 
their sain esphasis on higher<-level teaching, vhile adapting the 
standards,, content and sethods to the particular needs of labour* 



SECXIOH ZV* PATTERHS OP 0RGAHISA7I0M 
AHO ADSXHISTRATZOK 



Our application of the proposed vorking definition of 
"workers* education**, as asended in the light of tho inguiry on the 
extent to vhich such education is specifically provided in 
university prograsses, makes it clear that «e need only consider 
activities that can be broken dovn into prograsnes specifically 
designed for ordinary vorkers and are on a scale involving the 
setting up of a special body* This brings as to the organisational 
aspect of the guestion, vhich sust also be considered in the light 
of a nev factor* In viev of the trend tovards adiission of non- 
union vockers to the traditional fores of vorkers^ education - vhich 
is likely to be strengthened by the grovth of prograsses at the 
vorkplace or linked vith it - the definition of vorkers* education** 
has had to be broadened so as not to exclude unorganised vorkers* 
But this is on the express condition that the education is provided 
for thes by a body vith vhich the trade union sovesent is closely 
associated, so that their eventual enlistsent in the labour sovesent 
is one of the possible outcoses of their participation in union- 
sponsored education* And the necessary co-operation of the trade 
anion sovesent vill not be obtainable unless it is 
institutionalised, i«e* specifically provided for and guaranteed* 



Discussion of the organisational aspect issediately faces us 
vith a pjcobles of terainclogy* The sane vords do not possess the 
sase leaning in different countries* The vord **institute** in Prance 
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suggests a body with a degree of organisation and scope that enables 
it to include both the teaching of various subjects and research. 
In English it nay also be applied to facilities for a few days of 
full-tise study. In Oersan and Hussian it generally seans a 
research body. * ^ 

Hhile ^colleges^ and **school8** say be basic units of universi*- 
ties in Bnglish, in French the terns nearly always apply to prinary 
(or sonetines secondary) school education. In Prencb^ the word 
**faculty** traditionally seans the legal franevork essential to 
universities. In English however it say only refer to the full^tine 
teaching staff of a higher educational establishsent. 

The vords *«acad^sy**, foundation and even ^association** are 
also tecss foe which an exact equivalent is difficult to find in 
teaching and research structures. However^ the vords "centre** and 
**section** suggest in several languages a self-nanaging unit foraing 
pari of '5 larger unit vithout coning directl| under the board of the 
university as a vholc* 

It is vorth noting that the vcrds **divisloD*^ aJ«d **d<^p)irtsent** 
■ay refer to a unit coning directly under the board of a university 
or to a part of an interaediate unit^ and that **8CUOol** nay be a 
subdivision of a **college**. Finally^ an expression adopted in 
recent French legislation, i.e. **teaching and research unit** 
dtjinseionenettt et de rechercl^esl nay be useful ia this stady. 



In Britain, vorXers* education is traditionally provided by a 
college of the university, and it is the college that is directly 
subordinated to the university board. Extension departments 
planning to devote part of their vork to workers* education can only 
do so successfully by setting up a body with trade union 
participation and a fair degree of independence. 

In Canada and the Onited States, there are units, generally 
described as **centres**, under the extension departments. But in 
other units it is considered essential to have the status of a 
**school** or **divi8ion** so as to be independent of the extension 
departaent even if attached to a college. In practice, such schools 
or divisions nay act as an extension department of the college, or 
they nay set up their ovn extension department. Tbey cannot 
necessarily count on support from the university board for any 
proposal to issue their ovn degrees or certificates. On the other 
hand, some of the centres forming part of an extension department 
have no difficulty in operating advanced studies programmes leading 
to a certificate, or even to a bachelor's degree in collaboration 
vith the local business school. 

Another question requiring careful handling is the relation'^ 
ship between the workers* education unit and the business school. 
Except in the case of higher studies leading to a degree (where 
regular collaboration may be advantageous), it is generally 
considered that the workers* education unit stands to lose a good 
deal if it becomes too closely involved with a business school. 



P^i^ce yf Workers* Bdacation gait in 
Qver-^ll gatm?fiitY g^tW^^tW 
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vhM« aantg^Mnt poiots of fiew are liable to predoalnate and labour 
lay be regarded as one interest group aaong others. 

In the asSR, prograaaes directly operated by the universities 
are the general rule. This is clearly the case for the branches set 
up at undertakings. It is less so for the "preparatory sections** 
vhich sees intended in the legislation to be units at a higher level 
and vith greater resources than their nase suggests, though they say 
be attached to the faculty aost concerned in each case. Bovever. 
vhere the faculties thesselves cater for the ordinary worker through 
their evening or correspondence courses without needing an extra* 
sural departsent, this is not strictly workers* education - except 
perhaps in a case where a course is adapted to the specific 
reguiresents of industrial and fare workers who are leaders of a 
sass organisation, such as the trade union. 

The Federal Republic of Gersany is rightly regarded as one of 
the Hestern countries where higher-level workers* education outside 
the trade unions is cosparable to a university first degree course, 
both in duration and in the level of the participants, 
nevertheless « the three acadesies which are responsible for the 
prograsses do not clais to be, legally speaking, university bodies. 
The universities work with thes but are sisply associated in the 
sanagesent of the acadesies, which are constituted as independent 
public or private foundations jointly adsinistered by the univer* 
sity, the local and provincial authorities and the Gersan Trade 
Onion Confederation (DGB) . The reasons for this separation were 
partly pre«*war experience and partly a fear of being haspered, in 
•aking teaching and other innovations, by universities long steeped 
in traditionaliss. Horeover, the support of the OGB and public 
authorities gave thes asple resources without financial help fros 
the universities, which were in any case reluctant to devote any 
substantial asounts to bodies other than their regular faculties. 
The universities are currently too busy dealing with the surge in 
the nusbers of ordinary students to take on other responsibilities, 
even in adult education on which they theoretically lay great 
stress* 

However, there are now signs of a sove towards closer struct* 
tural links with the universities and it is not ispossible that this 
say lead to a oeginning of integration. Part of the teaching staff 
is in favour, especially the junior staff who support the efforts of 
their counterparts in the universities to isprove their careers and 
privileges. Moreover, sose of the workers attending courses, 
although recruited by the DGB, would find it easier to discuss 
probless and even to work together with the university students. 
Then there is the problea of achieving equivalence between the 
diploaas of the acadesies and the first-level university degrees, so 
as to persit workers with diplosas to do post-graduate work at the 
university. Obviously the university would be less unwilling if the 
probles could sisply be solved by adjustaents within its own 
frasework. 

In Prance, the first Strasbourg initiative seesed to univer- 
sity teachers and trade unions be significant enough (it was fros 
the start planned to cover the whole country) to warrant the 
creation of a fully independent institute. Bowever, for reasons of 
convenienco, it was integrated with the university through the 
faculty of law and econosics. since then, seven other universities 
have instituted workers* education prograsses operated by centres or 
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••etlons of an institute able, in addition, *<> """^J 
and regular teaching in labour studies according .-S?! thi 
standards, but not without sose new features, ror exaiple, the 
Paris institute has, iu addition to the workers* education 
a labour studies centre open both to university studen*- and to 
persons in Industry seeking individual advancenent in thei* career 
in the labour field. ThS institutes are in sose cases attached to 
a faculty and in others cone directly under the board of the 
university. 

Since the Movenber 1968 reforn of university organisation, all 
labour institutes undertaking workers* education have had the option 
of becosing "research and teaching units" on the sase footing as all 
other constituent parts of a university. In addition, regulations 
issued for the institutes enable thea to aake special 
in certain aatters, where needed. Since the change of status was 
optional, not all the institutes are in exactly the saae situation; 
however, with this possibility of strengthening their position, thef 
now have a good chance of developing to the point where they will 
cease to bo aarginal in the university. Thus, the Paris Institute 
of Labour Studies was given three seats on the constituent asaeabiy 
of Paris university I, plus two seats allotted to the la« «&culty 
(With which the institute is federated) for the research and 
teaching unit specialising in labour law. Ho other research and 
teaching unit has .ore than five to seven seats, even where its 
student body can be nuabered in thousands. noreover, -f»« "f the 
three seats allocated to the Institute can be filled by a 
representative of the workers attending courses 

fact that the three labour confederations are already represented 
separately as outside interested parties. 



ptflg^ of workers' EdugaUga-ilLthgJt&tegat 
Stydlea Onits of OnivergltUs 

There seeas to be a growing desire aaong the units providing 
workers* education in a university fraaework to acguire an eguiya- 
lent%?sitioS"o that of other units. For this, the universities 
woSld have to cease treating thea as aarginal, and to recognise the 
iJJortanSe of peraanent education and of the links which the units 
have with the world of labour. 

Apart froB the case where the public *'»t»»?=^*i«?^*«fi*« * 
natter of policy to upgrade the unit without requiring it to cover 
; wide? field than Workers, education (e.g. the .'preparatory 
sections" established by a decree of the ossa Ceutral coaaittee of 
?Se cSJauSJsJ i«ty Ind council of Hinisters, , the institutes or 
centres providing workers' education generally try J^/^ 
diversifying their functions - where this does not occur 
JilSatSally through their taking over an existing institutional 
IrSework. There il, in the first place, the natural inclination of 
persons responsible for higher^level workers* education Jo develop 
docuaontatioS and research foi use in their P"9""««- . 'J"* ^f* 
secondly, the feeling that the surest way of deaonstrating the 
sSSStiflc quality of their work is by successfully carrying out a 
leries of research projects, even on a subject not directly related 
to their teaching, and aaking the results generally known. T^^ifdlj* 
there is the conviction that, by becoaing researchers as well as 
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tMch^rs^ thej can hope to solve their career probleM in the ease 
vay as other university staff* 

there is also the fact tUat labour studies are of interest 
educationally to others besides active trade unionists: such 
studies at the higher level are needed by people in a nusber of 
careers* It is therefore useful to add a third eleaent^ catering 
for university students wishing to enter such careers or to people 
in thes vho should clearly be given an opportunity of higher^level 
study. There is thus a trend tovards a conbination of these three 
elesents linked by a conson interest in labour and the nulti- 
disciplinary approach of labour studies* Apart fros the advantage 
of linking teaching and research, this pattern enables individual 
advancenent and collective advancenent to be nutually supporting, at 
least in the labour specialist field and as a forus for discussion 
between workers and students* It nust be added that, in the 
atmosphere prevailing in sany universities today, the developsent of 
this nev pattern raises nany probleas that, in sose cases, threaten 
to topple the structure as soon as it is set up* 

In the United States, the nain difficulty apart fron insuf*- 
ficient research resources - is the reguiresent that the units deal«- 
ing vith labour and industrial relations nust cosbine labour and 
nanagenent education, for reasons that are political rather than 
connected vith teaching reguirenents* The labour unions agree to 
labour and sanagement education being conbined at a single pernanent 
or continuous education centre, provided that the branches are 
separately adninistered and operate independently, and that joint 
activities are liaited to brief conferences on specific subjects* 

In France, the labour institutes ace having difficulty in 
finding a vay of developing research vhile alloiring individual 
researchers freedon to conduct their vork on a purely scientific 
basis, vithout depriving the workers' educai^^on centre and the union 
leaders of all influence on the choice of subjects, the assignnent 
of course participants to research (vhere appropriate), or the use 
nade of results before publication* As there are rival labour 
confederations, a solution is being sought by naking a distinction 
betveen (a) docunentary or «rav» research closely linked vith 
teaching progrannes and vith the needs of the confederations, vhich 
can be done in the vorkers' education centre; and (b) research on 
subjects of interest in thenselves conductee by a centre specially 
set up for the purpose* The representatives jf the confederations 
oa the board of the vorkers* education centre vould of course have 
to participate in running the special centre, but thif^ vould have to 
be done in a vay that leaves researchers a free hand in pursuing 
their scientific task and ensures that the confederations do not 
pursue their disputes or find thenselves involved in responsibility 
for research results that they consider inconvenient or debatable* 

In relation to the ordinary university students, the Paris 
Institute has been engaged, since it becane a "teaching and research 
unit", in the ezperinent vhich has shovn that the confederations are 
interested in the train4.ng of labour specialists and recognise that 
the labour institutes provide an appropriate frasevork for co-- 
operation and dialogue betveen vorkers and intellectuals, vhere 
these need urgent iapcovenent* on the Institute's Board trade union 
representatives sit side by side vith teaching staff and vith 
representatives of the university students and of adninistra^ive 
staff* The sane arrangenent is also in operation in each of the tvo 
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e«ntrM curMutly constituting the Institute, i.e. there are three 
trade union representatives on the Board of the Labour Studies 
Centre (training labour specialists) and there is one university 
students' representative on the Board of the Workers « Education 
Centre* 

It seess likely that the trend towards cosbining the three 
elesents will beeose stronger, especially if the advocates of labour 
studies and degrees in that field win their point. It cay be 
doubted, however, whether such arrangesents constitute a sodel to be 
followed by all workers' education prograsMS. This would ^fpead on 
the sxtent to which worker-student co-operation in different 
countries can persist despite turns and twists in the student 
sovesent. In any case, it is clear that • as regards pecsanent 
education there can be no single answer to the guestion whether <r 
not it can be pursued in close association with sanagenent* 



Cfla^ta§^4atf ■ ^yP^? Manageseat Boagdff 

As regards nanageaent structure the institutes and centres 
fal^ into two groups. One, which is the norsal one in the English- 
speaking countries, coaprises two elesentu: the staff and the 
advisory coaaittee. The foraer, consisting of the full-tiae 
teachers, takes decisions on aatters of policy or adainistraUon io 
conjunction with the director. 

The advisory coa-ittee in principle gives advice on requests 
both biifore and after staff decisions; in the United States, the 
coMittee is noraally tripartite (aanageaent, labour, public author 
rities). In practice, each section of an insUtt^te has its own 
advisory eoaiiittee of persons appointed by the bodies directly 
interested in its work, o.g., union representatives for the "labour" 
section- eaployer representatives for the "ennageaent" section. 
Vhere aanageaents do not use the institute, the guestion of rep- 
resentation on the advisory coaaittee does not arise, as is the c?ise 
in Britain and in ibout ten institutes in the United States. 

In the USSR the systea based on "deaocratic centralisa" is not 
very different; the director personally takes the decisions instead 
of the staff as a whole, and the coaaittee is described as 
"scientific" without any special reference to its consultative or 
decision-aaking powers. 

The other systea. I.e. that in France and Federal Geraany, is 
based on the concept of co- aanageaent. The board responsible for 
decisions consists of university teachers and trade uni^-nists in 
equal nuabers, who aay be jcined by representatives of the public 
authorities specially interested in the centre's work. The function 
of the director is to execute th^ (iecisions. After co^aanagenent 
was aade general in the universities by V.e Movei?ber 1968 refota, 
special regulations were aade for the la'jour instj.tutes; these 
provide for representation of an additio%al category, i.e. students 
and workers attending courses, so ♦hat in fact the trade uaxons are 
represented on the boards in at least two ways (as outside interest 
groups and as representatives of the workers attending courses) 
without change in the basic pattern of equal representation of 
university teachers and trade unionists. 
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The difference between the tvo systens Is leas narked In prac* 
tlce than it appears in theory* In spite of the nase, the advisory 
coMittees are in a position to exert considerable influence, since 
the staff of a centre cannot disregard the vievs of the cossittee 
sesbers and the forces they represent uithout cunning into great 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless, sone tcude unionists are critical of the lisited 
role and povers assigned to the advisory cosnittees, as preventing 
the unions fron effectively influencing the developsent of the 
centres. The federations and affiliated unions nay in future press 
sore strongly their claiss to a dosinant interest in university 
bodies offering higher education f unionists. 

This would probably be a vay of strengthening union interest 
in the running of the centres, vitUout having to replace the 
advisory connittees by ad hoc bodies foe each pcogcasne. Even so, 
the unions vould have to take care to appoint representatives who 
are conpetent and have tine to attend the neetings. This is also a 
problen in the countries vhere there is co«*nanagenent. The 
university side vants tvo things which experience has shovn to be 
difficult to coBbine. One is for the union representatives to >ave 
sufficient knowledge of educational questions and enough authority 
to participate in votes vithout having to refer continually to their 
organisations and slowing dovn nanageaent processes. The nther is 
for the representatives to be able to attend neetinc, vithout 
constantly having to call off at the last nonent i: :ause of 
unforeseen consitsents. Perhaps an answer should be found, but it 
is a Batter for the central labour organisations to solve through an 
adequate netvork of representatives with different qualifications so 
that each can be sure of attending neetings. Fortunately for the 
universities, the organisations theaselves regard it as desirable to 
appoint representatives specialising in education, vith 
responsibilities varying vith the area (national or regional) 
covered by each institute. 



SECTION ?. NOBKIMG AHRAMGEHENTS 



No vorJcers* education centre can function vithcat a budget of 
its ovn. Generally speaking, a centre can count on a regular 
incone sufficient for its needs; as it is fairly saall, the funds 
required are not large and, once the other requireaents for starting 
the progranne are net, it is fairly easy to keep expenditure ia line 
vith incone. 
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In ftost casM the incoae cornea frou several sources, depending 
on the purpose for vhich it is to be used. The basic operating 
costs are paid by the university either directly out of its over-all 
resources or by crediting the centre's budget vith special grants 
Bade to the university for distribution aaong the different branches 
of permanent education, including vorKers* education* Such costs 
include of course the pay of teaching staff; however, while part- 
ti»e staff is always paid out of the institute's budget, in sose 
cases the salaries of £ull*'tise staff are chargeable to credits 
under the national budget. As regards workers* expenses when 
attending courses, the solution depends on whether or not the labour 
or ^iauisations are able to take responsibility for tbei; norsally^ 
tbey are defrayed by a governsent departnent that hos an appropriate 
budget ites (e.g. the French Ministry of Social Affairs) or are 
covered by a grant fros a private foundation, a seai«public agency 
(e.g. a social security fund) or a sesi* trade union body (e.g. the 
Federal Geraan Co-deteralnation Foundation) • ilhe::e the institute 
works in a syabiotic relationship with sanagesent, any surplas in 
the education section financed by lanagesents say, by express or 
tacit agreement, be allocated to workers* education. Hhere 
participation 1p z course involves a loss of wages, works coasittccs 
are in sose cases legally entitled to sake up part or the whole of 
the loss. How that workers* education centres are organising 
special 'prograsses at the workplace or ii. close conjunction with a 
given undertaking, the cospany naturally grants aay-release without 
loss of pay « as in iL« British systes, which enjoys union support 
as it was initially demanded by the unions. It say well be asked 
whether vorkers* education centres should not now receive a share of 
the funds and taxes assigned to technical or vocational further 
education, especially where, in the course of labour studies 
prograases, they sake a definitive contribution to such education • 

The fact that cost itess say be paid for fros different 
sources of funds sakes it very difficult to coapare the budgets of 
institutions or centres. One of thea say have less cash receipts 
than another but actually have aore resources, if such iteas as 
reaunecation for full-tiae teaching staff or study grants are not 
paid out of its budget. Furtheraore, the types of expenditure will 
cot be the sane for institutes organising full-tiae courses and for 
those with prograaaes based on evening classes. The relationship 
between voluae of work and voluae of resources is too dependent on 
operating conditions in each case for realistic coaparisons to be 
aadc. 



gtftff j.^^ 



There is a striking degree of consistency in the evidence that 
the "tight" size of the full-tiae staff is about twelve, which is 
the Duaber found in aature, established institutes operating at !ull 
capacity. The approxiaate coaposition will be: director and 
assistant director (or director of studi<is) , three or four teacuers, 
adainistrative secretary and perhaps a cls^rk, one oi two research 
assistants, two or three stenographers, two or thtte service 
eaployees. There are of course institutes that have less staff, but 
these have grounds for coaplaining that they are understaf f«%d. 
Others have aore staff, but rarely over twenty, and it is not always 
clear that they all belong to the workers* education centre and are 
not used also by another section of the institute (e.g. research or 
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•anagMent training) or whether they represent the skeleton staff 
for a nusber of decentralised offices* 

The director is norsally a senior university teacher^ vho 
takes charge of the iostitute or centre in addition to his duties as 
a regular teacher In a faculty or college. Since each institute 
needs to aaiotain and perhaps iaprove its uni?ersity standing in 
relation to other operational unitu of the university^ this 
coablnatio.1 of fcnctions has advantages in that it facilitates 
approaches to and contacts with the university authorities. It 
assuaes hovever that the director can rely on an all-roultd assistant 
director for day-to-day aanageaent^ or on a director of studies 
helped by a person vho is sufficiently icnovledgeable to take charge 
of general adainlstratlon. In either case It vlll be the duty of 
the director to get each sember of the teai to contribute to the 
attractiveness and scholarly quality of the long^^tera prograaae. It 
vlll also be his duty, vhere necessary, to enforce respect for the 
institute's objectives, in consultation with the Managing boards He 
will of course have to possess the gift of leadership and of stiau- 
latlng this in the staff. He vlll also need sone of the qualities 
of a dlploaat, since a centre based on university trade union 
collaboration is a fragile structure, especially If the unions 
belong to different central organisations. Above all, he aust have 
acquired over a period of years such a degree of respect and trust 
la the labour soveaent that, vhen probleas arise, no one vlll vlsh 
to upset the balance on which the voric of the institute rests, and 
all concerned vlll seriously seek constructive solutions through co- 
operation. 

The director of studies and teaching staff present probleas as 
regards recruitment standards and also careers. There is a 
tendency, at the outset, to accept ainlBua university attainaents 
and to concentrate on such factors as: experience in working vith 
trade unions, research already done in the field of labour studies, 
ability to mix easily vith people, a type of aind inclined towards 
the interdisciplinary approach, active syapathy vith the trade union 
aoveaent and a feeling of serving the cause of progress. Obv^.ously, 
young aen and voaen vith these qualities vlll fully identify vith 
the job, vhich is very different froa the traditional duties of a 
teacher, is they have to gain most of their teaching knovledge on 
the job, very fev are able in their first fev years at an institute 
to coabine their daties as teacher and leader vith vork on a thesis 
to iaprove their university qualifications. Moreover, hovever 
interesting they find the vork, it inevitably cuts thea off to soae 
extent froa the rest of the university; If it cannct be coabined 
vith research, they aay be overcoae Dy the feeling (vhich aay attack 
any teacher} that they are aaking no further progress intellectually 
and that their specialised knovledge is becoaing rusty. In aany 
cases also, the absence of any nationally recognised status as a 
toaching category affects their standing, both aaterially and in the 
university. Onderstandably, there aay be soae staff unrest less 
no doubt than elsevhere bat nevertheless perceptible. It seeas that 
the institutes on the vhole do all they can to reaedy this by 
iaproving eaployaent security and by allocating different dutieii to 
each seaber of the team so that each can (after his or her 
initiation period) do both teaching and research, and can keep in 
contact vith regular university students vithout having to go 
outside the institute and vithout loss to their perforaanca in 
vorkers* education. Haturally, quite apart froa day*to-day teas 
aeetlnqs at vhich aost questions vlll be settled by joint decisions. 
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the tMchers as a group vill be represented on the aanaging board. 
In return, it is reasonable to expect thea to use their influence • 
in these days of conflict outside and inside trade union structures 
• in such a way as to avoid any suspicion that they ace aore 
concerned with their career and university interests thaa with 
contributing to the aia of the workers' educatioa ceotre* 



After the teas of full-*tiae teachers under the leadership of 
the director has been set up, there is still one aore guestion to be 
decided, i.e. whether it should also include one or aore trade union 
official. True, in guite a naaber of centres (especially in the 
Bnglish-speaJcing countries}, the teachers are foraer union 
officials. But there is a difference between engaging a uoionist 
with the ainiaua university qualifications siaply as one of the 
teaa, and addinq a union officer to the teaa in order to represent 
the views of his organisation and without regard to university 
goalif ications. Sven if a suitable title can be found for hia (such 
as associate teacher) there is still a risX that the institute will 
be said to have becoae indistinguishable froa a trade union school 
- particularly in countries where there is aore than one trade union 
aoveaent and the presence of representatives froa different central 
organisations could create serious probleas for the institute's 
work. 

On the other hand, it seeas desirable t.hat collaboration 
between university staff and trade unionists should not be iiaited 
to choice of topics for study and design of curricula, but should 
continue during iapleaentation of the plans. The best solution 
where an institute's activities take the fora of full-tiae 
residential courses seeas to be one in which the full-tiae 
university teachers have the help of a trade union co^director 
during the course. This aay be the only way in which they can 
concentrate on thrir central task, while enabling the participants 
to be inforaed of their organisation's views and allowing the co* 
director to coaaent when he thinks it desirable. Such an 
arrangeaent is particularly necessary where there is aore than one 
central organisation and separate courses are dEianged for each with 
a co-director froa the confederation concerned. 

In institutes providing courses of longer or shorter duration 
but exclusively after working hours, the presence of a union rep- 
resentative would probably be desirable for the saae reasons. This 
is aore difficult to organise on a course-by-course basis, but there 
are several possible solutions. However, a need for this does not 
seen to have arisen up tc now perhaps because the kind of 
instruction given on techniques in labour relations is not regarded 
as liable to confuse participants in aatters of ideology. In so far 
as prograaaes aove away froa such purely technical questions towards 
the wider field of high-level labour studies, it aay be expected 
that the trade unions will press for continuous representation, both 
before and during prograaaes. 
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Institutes can only function properly if participants are 
admitted to courses in snch a vay that union aeabers* needs to 
iaprove their knowledge without a drop in their standard of living 
are reconciled vith the joiPt decision of university teachers and 
trade unionists to provide a given type of Instruction at a given 
level. This neans that participants nust be capable of folloving 
the instruction in conjunction tfith their union responsibilities. 

Hov is recruitsent carried out? For full^tine courses^ can** 
didates are proposed by the labour organisation by subnitting full 
particulars of each to the institute. The latter has in principle 
the right to accept or reject then according to the likelihood of 
their being able to benefit fron the progranne; if it is a high-* 
level course, candidates are judged by the courses already taken or 
by the level of their union responsibilities. In practice, since 
the labour organisation has agreed on the level of the course and is 
veil avare that unsuitable candidates vill only vaste their tine to 
the detriaent of others vho could benefit sore, it vill a^ply the 
above-'aentioned criteria vhen preparing its list of candidates, and 
the institute aay sittply approve the list as far as places on the 
course are available. Soaetiaes, i:" the case of longer fttll«tiae 
courses, candidates have to take an aptitude test or even an entry 
exaaination, in addition to having considerable experience and 
responsibility in the union. 

On the other hand, in the case of eleaentary^level instruction 
in industrial relations through evening classes, the institutes 
adait all applicants approved by their unions (or by the organisa* 
tion for vhich the course is designed) until the total nuaber of 
available places is reached, vhen registration stops. There is not 
yet any vell^established ansver to the tricky question of vhat 
should be done vhen non**union vorkers are concerned. In viev of the 
nature of vorkers* education it is to be expected that a procedure 
vould he adopted to allov the applicant, the institute and the 
labour organisation to state their vievs. 

vorkers folloving a course aay have to pay a tuition fee and 
for board and lodginq vhere the course is residential. These costs 
are refunded by their union or by a public or private body able to 
do so. In aost cases the vorkers have nothing to pay, as the 
institute has already received a grant covering both the cost of 
their participation and payaent by the institute of a grant covering 
travelling expenses and any loss of vages. In cases vhere vages are 
lost or part of then (since vorks coaaittees goite often cover part 
of the loss) , the vorker either receives an equivalent payaent after 
producing a certific^ite froa his eaployer or his pay sheet, or is 
given a luap sua depending on his or her faaily situation. The 
practice of continuing vages during study is tending to spread. It 
is probable that it vill becoae the noraal practice through union 
pressure for the right to educatioual leave vith pay and through 
iaitation of vhat is done in adult technical education. 

At the end of the course, each participant receives at least 
an attendance certificate, vhich acy be useful in relation to his 
eaployer. In soae cases, higher-'level education aay lead to the 
avard of a diploaa or certificate b sed on the coabined results of 
a leaving exaaination and of testr during the course. 

Vfl 
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On the whole, workers use the knowledge they have acquired to 
improve their perforaance o£ union duties, which is in line vith the 
objective of workers* education, ihere prospects of a proaotion are 
a direct ain in undergoing the course, such prospects are of the 
kind that aa active unionist say dasocratically expe< t f lob his 
union leadership* However, a worker aay find, at the end of a 
substantial higher-level course, that he has new opportunities of 
great interest in theaselves but of a non-union kind. Vhere a union 
has sufficient confidence in its aeabers to feel sure that they will 
reiain loyal wherever they are, and has no great shortage of 
officials, it say not Bind individuals leaving the fold. The Gersan 
06B, for exaaple, considers that this broadens its support in the 
public at large in so far as the new opportunities are also of a 
"social** character 1. 



t B^^}r*np|,y fersitv Co-oydination 



In a nuBber of countries the first labour institutes were 
successful enough to sake the universities wish to craatc new ones. 
In the Onited States, for exaaple, at least thirty have been set up 
since 1945, all with workers* education prograsaes. In Prance there 
are now seven, although the first only dates froa 1955-56. In the 
USSR every university will soon have a "preparatory section** « the 
fact that there are a nusber of institutes in a country does not in 
itself create any strong need for inter-institute co-operation. Op 
to now, many of the centres in the United States nerely provide 
eleaentary instruction in a way that differs little froa one uni- 
versity to another and no one is shocked if differences of detail 
persist, since excessive uniforaity aight well be regarded as a 
threat to flexibility. On the other hand, the bigger centres are in 
a position to offer workers a full range of education froa 
eleaentary instruction to high-level labour studies nithin their 
walls. In soae other countries, however, a strong need for co- 
ordination has accoapanied the grovth of institutes because their 
activities have been such as to lend theaselves to co-ordination, 
so far, this has been arranged inforaally but <iuite effectively. In 
Federal Geraany, workers who have coapleted the 9-12 aonths* course 
in the Frankfurt or Dortaund acadeay can follow it up with a three- 
year course at the Hamburg acadeay. In France, co-ordination has 
becoae particularly necessary because the original distinction 
between national and regional institutes has becoae blurred, and 
each group is tending to add types of activity that are noraally the 
duty of the other. It is also felt desirable that there should be 
standardisation in adainistrative rules (calculation of grants, 
teachers* reauneration, etc.). Moreover, ther • are new functions 
that could be undertaken by the institutes; it was therefore 
thought useful to supplement the annual aeetings between staffs by 
aeetings every second aonth between directors, one of the directors 
being chosen as their joint representative in relations with the 
public authorities. A further need is for aeetings of university 
people and trade unionists representing all the institutes; in view 
of union pluralisa, these will probably be held separately for each 
central organisation though, as the questions to be discussed are 
merely technical ones, the possibility of a joint aeeting is not to 
be excluded^ 
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The contacts that a teas or soae of its sesbers say have vith 
the trade unions, quite apart froa the prograaae of institute acti- 
▼ities# aay be considerable. In a nuaber of countries the oaions 
asX the institute teachers for help in their educational or other 
vorX. Such requests, vhich could becoae very varied, range froa tbe 
loan of aultidisciplinary docuaentation for consultation to requests 
for a definite stattaent of opinion on econoaic and social probleas 
Involving the unions, it would be going too far to say that there 
is agreeaent in each country on whether labour institutes should or 
should not eabairk on such a course. For soae people, the aain 
concern aust be to aalntain the specific character of the institutes 
and not to accept tasks that belong to the trade unions. They think 
that the organisations theaselves (especially where union pluralisa 
prevails) aay later be ^lad of such a refusal, fee.ling that it would 
not have been in their long^-tera interest for an outside body to 
take over union responsibilities, even with the unions* initial 
agreeaent. They believe also that it would facilitate attacks by 
persons in the universities or outside then who are hostile to the 
institutes. Other people, however, would be sorry to deprive the 
institutes of soae of the enthusiasa and urge for action which have 
lea thea to place their capacity for objective study at the disposal 
o£ the labour aoveaent. These people ^ee no aajor objection to a 
labour institute being involved locally J n current labour 
developaents side by side with the workers &nd providing specific 
help for thea. The answer aay depend on the country concerned, on 
t'«.ade union preferences and on what the institutes will accept. But 
whichever answer is given, university teachers as such aust never 
abandon their objectivity in the way in which they show their 
syapathy for the labour lovenent, or their deteraination to help the 
workers through playing their own role. 



The educational activities of the institutes or centres can be 
broadly subdivided into two types: non^residential and residential 
(i.e. f ull^tiae) . The non-residential type can also be subdivided 
into "short courses" and "long-^tera prograaaes**. The trend that is 
developing as regards the relative eapbasis on the two foras of non- 
residential activities is that educationists are urging replaceaent 
of short-tera by long-tera wherever this is possible, one reason is 
that, with a course of only six or seven classes held once a week, 
the teaching aust either be narrowly technical in content or aust 
deal with subjects at a very eleaentary level. Roreover, in view of 
the probleas that both foras involve in aaintaining enthusiasa and 
avoiding the deadening effect of routine, soae university people are 
wondering whether a job of such Halted intellectual scope is really 
one for the universities. No doubt, the short courses also suffer 
wherever there is enthusiasa foe industrial relations training with 
its coapetitors o£ "educational developaent^ and •"labour studies**. 
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This does not bmd that long-*t«rB non-residential prograsses 
h«f€ no handicaps* Ttcy do not differ in character f ros the short 
courses and« in sany respt^cts^ suffer fros sisilar difficulties* 
They are held at the end of the working day vhen the vorkers are 
tired and say at any tiue have other tilings to attend to* True^ in 
the countries vhera this fon of education is videly used vith soae 
success^ the vell^knovn difficulties of any kind of evening course 
are less, because the vorking day is continuous so that workers are 
free earlier and can recover at the end of the afternoon* Bvea so« 
tisetables are not the only factor^ and there are other vays in 
which life in the esergent post*industrial society is unfavourable 
to regular attendance* And the probless of irregular attendance and 
tiredness that are inherent in any fora of after-vork education say 
be vorse than iu short courses because the nusber of classes per 
week and the nusber of veeks is greater in a long«*ters prograue* 
Against this, the larger nusber of classes devoted to each subject 
sakes it easier to develop "active** teaching sethods besed on a 
cosbination of inter-related lectures^ group work, individual work, 
case studies and discussions - though vith classes of tvo or three 
hours at aost separated by a gap of several days, it is not easy for 
the teacher to co-*ordinate the various activities vhich need to be 
integrated in an over-all teaching plan* 

In addition, the possibility of providing scope for stage-by- 
stage advance in knowledge and thinking patterns - vhich should be 
one of the strong points of the long-ters progr asses - is often in 
practice lost sight of by the organisers* Arguing that each 
participant sust have enough freedos of choice to b^ able to svitch 
subjects fros one year to another, they end up vith courses at a 
■ore or less unifori level throuahout the period of the prograsse* 
this is convenient for prograsse directors in tvo vaysi it sakes 
for flexibility in the staffing for each course and it avoids having 
to provide each year the full range of options under the prograsse* 
But these advantages are gained at the expense of opportunity for 
continued progress in a subject, vhich can hardly be sacrificed 
without detrisent to a long-ters educational prograsse* 

There is one vay of avoiding these difficultisii, i*e* by 
getting participants to give up, not siaply one or tvo evenings a 
veek, but three or four* this ie the solution chosen in the OSSB, 
at least as regards adult education provided by the different 
faculties* But in this case soqial pressures are so strong that 
iforkers feel in honour bound to do vhat is expected of then, hovever 
hard this say be; and the universities have had to develop their 
xdult education vork in line with grovth in attendance to the point 
;h0re it represents practically half of all university activities, 
with the resulting probless of teaching, presises an: stop^gap 
solutions* 



The short courses which still reaain, guantitatively, the 
sajor activity of the labour Institutes in the Onited States are 
showing sose signs of exhaustion* There is sose fallina off in 
interest and, even when they are organised vith a group of union 
locals in the saae industry, things no longer run so ssoothly* To 
cosbat this, there is a trend towards classes of a soie hosogeneous 
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character recruited froB sesbers of a single local. But as courses 
are brought nearer to the undertaJcings^ thoughts inevitably turn to 
the advantages that the latter could offer by way of ensuring 
regular attendaace and sufficient tiae for integrated use of the 
different teaching sethods* i.e. full-»day release during working 
hours. 

Activities of this type are in fact already being conducted by 
labour j^nstitutes in the United States under the naae of ^con- 
ferences**. These last for one or two whole days« but are not at 
present organised at fins solely for unionists fros the union 
local; nor have they coincided with the days of leave allowed by the 
eaployer and have thw not entitled participants to <;oapensation for 
vages lost through attendance. 

In Britain the trend has been in the ease direction^ though 
under the denosination of adult rather than of workers* education. 
The day^release systes is of interest since it provided a starting 
point for the industry-based courses^ though these are only relevant 
where they ca^er exclusively for non«*BianageBent personnel and are 
organised at the suggestion of and in collaboration with the union 
branch. Where this is so, it aakes no difference whether the course 
is held inside or outside the undertaking. The fact that the 
employer grants leave with norsal pay does not in itself exclude a 
course froa the definition of workers* education. But there is sose 
uncertainty whether such courses should be organised by a university 
body. 

In France the trade unions also expect training of aeabers 
during special leave to be without loss of wages, but they prefer 
the paysent to be aade through the works coaaittee. The fact that 
an enterprise aakes such courses possible by providing facilities 
does uot uecessarily, in their view, aean that it is the best place 
for thea to be held. In reality, the unions* deaand in Prance is 
for tvo weeXs* educational leave with wages, rather than for day 
release which does not lend itself to educational activities 
restricted to the unionists in a given enterprise. If the French 
unions, without abandoning their deaand for statutory paid 
educational leave, were to follow the exaaple of the British unions, 
it is not iapossible that they would get used to the idea of having 
day courses at the workplace, probably using the preaises of the 
works coaaittee. Vhat is iapossible is that they should agree to 
such courses being given by the university labour institutes; the 
function of these bodies is, in their view, to provide higher 
education facilities to be used, in principle, during the two weeks* 
educational leave. In any case unionists are indeanified for loss 
of vages by the institutes, which in turn are subsidised out of 
public funds. 



One or two awkward questions arise also in connection with the 
long**tera residential prograaaes, i.e. the awards to be given at the 
end of the courses. In aost cases the participants are satisfied 
with a certificate, based siaply on regular attendance or on success 
in the final exaaination apart froa tests during the course. 
However, with the spread in the universities of the practice ot 
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granting degrees or credits on the basis of evening courses, it is 
natural that the effects should be felt in workers* education. The 
coBBonest arrangenent at present is the avard of extension credits, 
but these are likely to retain their ad hoc character. Genuine 
egoivalence vith nornal university degrees vonM involve a systen of 
credits or units of value leading to a junior degree at a level 
corresponding to the avard nade under various nai»es in Europe at the 
end of the first two years of higher**level studies* This is the 
solution adopted by the Labour Education Center of Butgers 
University and it is being tried in a fev other institutions - apart 
froa the systen of evening courses leading to an N«A« in labour 
studies, vhlch are open to workers but for which very few of thea 
are able in practice to enter. In the tISSE, the evening courses 
representing nearly half of the universities* activities lead to the 
saae degrees as are available to students attending courses given 
during the day. However, applicants for the evening courses sust 
have conpleted education up to a level that ensures that they can 
profitably follow the courses. In practice, very few of the aass of 
ordinary workers have this gualif ication, either because they had to 
break off secondary schooling, or because they gave up studies after 
cospleting secondary schvcl and could not now resuae thea without a 
refresher course. Moreover, those who succeed in resuaing studies 
receive a type of education (side by side with students 
predoalnantly not coaing froa an industrial or agricultural worker 
background), which is aoze in the nature of adult education than 
workers* education* 

k further type of non- residential prograaae is the corres* 
pondence course. If these courses are to flourish, as in the uni** 
versities in the OSSB and in the Scandinavian workers* education 
associations, they need to accoapanied by other types of activity 
(including soae which come into the residential category) . These 
coapleientary activities include the »consultations" or visits by 
teachers to a place that can easily be reached by students living in 
the neighbourhood for study sessions with the teacher. It nay even 
be possible for the study sessions to last for several days in cases 
where workers can obtain special leave and the teachers have 
sufficient tine. 

Sessions in preparation for exaainations are yet another type 
of activity linked with correspondence courses. For these, workers 
have to go to the university or to the headquarters of the workers* 
education association. In the OSSR sessions are held for one aonth 
in each year and naturally involve full-tiae accoaaodation and 
expenses for the participants. Since they fora part and parcel of 
the correspondence courses, the latter nay be regarded as a nixed 
systes with non-presidential and residential eleaents. Ko doubt this 
systea will increasingly aake use of the aass coaaunication aedia, 
especially television, to facilitate direct contact between student 
and teacher, in so far as the nedia can be adapted to the needs of 
hlgher-*level workers* education. 
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The residential full-tiae prograaaes are also of two types: 
sessions of up to about 12 weeks (i.e. rather shorter than a uni- 
versity seaester) and p>riods of study siailar to ordinary first* 
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Stage higher studies lasting £roB slightly longer than a seaester 
(i.e. 15*20 veeks) uf to a period of three years (possibly divided 
into sii semesters) • 

In the case of the periods of study of the first*stage type# 
there is a noticeablp trend tovards a longer period enabling a 
vorker vho has completed his vorkerb* education study to contiaue 
higher*level study at faculties or colleges without Uaring to go 
through the vhole curriculuo for students who have not yet entered 
vorJcing life. Hence the need for the advanced studies diploaas 
avarded by labour centres, labour acadeaies of **preparatory 
sections" to be recognised as an equivalent gualif ication for 
proceeding to a oaster^s degree within a reasonable period, i.e. one 
that vill be slightly longer than the ordinary time needed for a 
second degree but still feasible without overstrain. Of course, 
there is a risk that a worker aoving over to the noraal university 
ladier after a relatively long period of full^tiae study will aore 
or less lose touch with his foraer working life and in course of 
tiae forget his worker origin. The risk is increased by the fact 
that, froa the tiae when he begins full-tiae higher^level study in 
workers* education, he will be working side by side yith 
traditional*type students preparing for a career as labour 
specialists and having less concern with **collectivQ advanceaent^ 
for the aasses. It would be an exaggeration to claia that a 
suitable way of averting this danger has as yet been thought of. 

As regards the second type of full-^tiae residential prograaae, 
i.e. sessions of up to 12 weeks, opinions vary considerably froii one 
country to another. In the United States, those of the university 
centres which have recourse to sessions of short duration rather 
surprisingly place thea in the category of eleaentary instruction. 
The only universities holding sessions of aore than three or four 
days are those in which the workers* education prograaaes operate as 
part of other activities and no specialised centre has been set up. 
An example is the 13-week Harvard University course given in the 
Business School; the relative lack of interest for this prograaae 
aaong Aaericaa workers* education specialists aay be due to th^^ fact 
that, in the opinion of the unions, it covers natters outside the 
noraal scope of courses. 

In the past, both the university institutes and the union 
schools used relatively long sessions quite freely, and the labour 
Doveaent looks back on thea with aixed feelings which explain its 
continuing guardedness on the subject. The earlier sessions are 
said to have encouraged opposition to prevailing tenets, both in the 
teaching and also when foraer participants caae to apply their 
knowledge; and the denand for new posts in the union structure for 
ex**participanls would have aeant t^epriving experienced unionists who 
bad the aisfortune of having gained their knowledge on the job. 
However, the hesitations of the AFL-CXO about these prograaaes is 
due aore to the institutional fraaework in which they operate than 
to the type of activity as such; the federation itself has such 
prograaaes at its recently established central school in Washington. 

In other countries there is rot the saae distrust for this 
type of activity. ffith the growing view aaong national 
confederations that the essential role of the labour institutes lies 
in the field of higher«-level education for workers, they are less 
and less likely to have objections to sessions being organised by 
the institutes. However, the trend here is in the opposite 
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direction to the trend already mentioned in relation to periods of 
study of the norsal first^stage type« i«e« it is towards shorter 
sessions* This is the case in France for reasons described 
elsewhere, sone of which sust te regarded as the price paid for the 
progress towards recognition of the rig^t of unionists to workers* 
education through special leave* At present, the sessioDs rarely 
exceed two weeks, but this has not prevented the central union 
organisations fros pressing the institutes to raise the level to 
tbat of a research or policy discussion session* 

The purpose of the research sessions is to give unionists with 
high* level responsibilities an opportunity before decisions have 
to be taken on a particular natter to look at the sain points in 
a scientific way, to hear the opinions of experienced specialists, 
to cospare views and to identify the possible solutions as a basis 
for the final choice by the appropriate union body outside the 
institute* In the case of policy discussion sessions, national 
leaders responsible for formulating the policy of a confederation or 
industrial union for a specific sector or industry are brought 
together with an approximately e<iual nusber of university teachers, 
for joint study of a given topic* Naturally, the ais in neither 
type of session is to reach decisions, but only to stisulate and 
clarify thinking* 

A difficulty with both these types of sessions is that of 
securing the continuous attendance of all participants, since these 
cannot easily postpone their other heavy connitnents for several 
consecutive days* To overcose ^is probles, it has been suggested 
that the sessions night be subdivxded into periods not exceeding 
three days and spread over the year* It is possible, nevertheless, 
that these types of sessions will spread as nore unionists get to 
know then, e*g* sessions for an industrial union or for union 
■esbers in the different plants of a hig conpany* Sessions of this 
type are likely to becone increasingly needed in view of the new 
structures in industry that unionists now have to deal with in the 
countries which are econonically nost advanced* Horeover, they 
reflect the trend which is bringing workers' education nearer to the 
enterprise, as has already been seen in relation to non«-residentiaX 
progrannes* 

It nay be wondered - though this involves sons rather ha2ar'* 
dous extrapolation - whether the clear dist. action between residen- 
tial and non- residential activities (whether organised at the under- 
takings, locally or on university canpuses) is not beconing less 
precise* The residential progrannes have reached a point where 
they nay be broken up into three^day sessions, while the non* 
residential courses now occupy a full day as the result of day- 
release and this is not necessarily United to once a year* Seen 
fron this angle, is the gap between then so very great? Instead of 
plodding on with comparisons of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each, would it not be better to ask ourselves in what circumstances 
the two forms (in spells of short duration repeated several times a 
year) can be expected to be effective fron the teaching point of 
view at the different levels of workers' education, including the 
advanced level* 

Perhaps there is only an apparent paradox in imagining a sort 
of comp?ementarity between thea, similar to that between the corres- 
ponding classes and the one- month spells of residence before 
examinations in the OSSR* But instead of the correspondence class 
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being the sain eleaent and the pre-^exaaination session being 
subsidiary, sight not the shortened but repeated residential session 
becoae the aain eleaent, accoapanied by a nev type of correspondence 
course to keep participants in fora during the internals between 
sessions and enable thea to pursue a genuinely peraanent education? 



SECTION CONTENT AMD MEx'HODS 



It is not custoaary for a syllabus to be laid down once and 
for all but rather for it to be constantly adapted in the light of 
experience. In the particular case of the French labour institutes 
vhere topics are selected cather than fields of study« each session 
vith a nev content aay be designed without reference to any pre* 
established curriculua. it should be added that the three«*veek 
sessions of these institutes lend theaselves rather easily to this 
approach. On the other hand, institutes eaphas.sing short or long* 
tera non** residential prograaaes and offering instruction in one or 
aore subjects cannot avoid having an overfall syllabus and concise 
outlines for each subject, vhich are followed year after year vith 
little change. The degree of peraanence is greatest in institutes 
providing higher full-tiae study of the noraal firnt-stage 
university type. Here there is a tendency to return to 
classification of subjects by discipline, oo the understanding that 
in the presentation of the subjects they vill be subdivided in the 
nev vay that is becoaing custoaary in aost places. This provides a 
aeans of avoiding over-involveaent vith union deaands centred on 
current action needs, vhile not necessarily giving grounds for 
coaplaint. The aethod of continually putting everything back into 
the aelting^pot aay do soae good but it aay also upset those unions 
vhich prefer continuity, even if the changes only concern the 
presentation of prograaaes. 



There is unaniaous agreeaent, as regards the teaching 
approach, that a coaproaise aust be found betveen the deaands of 
intellectual precision an5. scientific objectivity * vhich no 
university vorthy of the naae could neglect * and the need to 
respect the experience, vays of thought and policies of the trade 
anions. The existence of the institutes goes to shov that a balance 
can be found. The fact that there are rarely any references to this 
aatter in the rules is an indication that the aain concern of 
aeabers of an institute's team is autual respect, in the sense of 
aoderation and fidelity on the part of each individual, on the 
university side and on the trade union side, to his ovn role. 

But it is not equally certain that the need for objectivity is 
understood in the saae sense every vhere. The cleavage in this 
respect depends lea a on differences in econoaic or political systeas 
or in the level of education offered than on vhether there is a 
coaaon ideological denoainator betveen social categories, and 
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consequently on vbetbe<: or not the unions adopt a position that 
challenges established society as a vhole. tfhere there is a coason 
fraae of reference, the labour institutes can tedch vith a feeling 
that, without infringing the need for objectivity^ they can take the 
established values as an ia^licit ideological base and adopt a 
viewpoint siiilar in all respects to the one favoured by the unions 
in training their neabers. On the other hand, where the unions take 
up positions inspired by conflicting ideologies differing greatly 
(even f undaaentally) froa one central organisation to another, the 
labour institutes feel obliged in the interest of objectivity to 
exaaine ^'ll the published aaterial and report all points of view 
fairly, especially those on which the various ideological faailies 
■aking up the labour aoveaent are divided. Horeover, they aust dc 
this without any aeaber of the teaa having to renounce his own 
beliefs, which aay not necessarily favour aaintenance of the 
established order at the globdl society level since objectivity is 
not the saae as neutrality. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
views of the peraanent university staff will not in the context of 
the institute be such as to provoke serious conflict with any of the 
trade union partners; and experience has shown that this is not 
iapossible« 

This difference in attitude and behaviour due to differences 
in social relations iu their particular countries does not prevent 
the university people at the labour institutes froa having a coaaon 
conviction, all over the world, that the old liberal education con«- 
cept is now out of place in the field of workers* education. Even 
those university people who are unwilling to break with the 
tradition agree that only those eleaents which relate to developing 
thought processes and critical sense should be retained, and that 
this should be done on the basis of subjects which people of today 
(particularly unionists) feel concerned about. 

In general, people in the unions are very glad but would 
iaaediately add a proviso that this foraal or structural diaension 
of workers* education aust not lead to a new f ora of "acadeaisaw 
which would confuse the ainds of unionists, divert thea froa 
ailitancy and eventually aake thea lose all sense of reality through 
over-indulgence in the world of ideas where ill-digested concepts 
are the aost liable to distort the aind. 

Oniversity people aust be aware of these probleas, ever, at the 
higher level of workers* education, if they hope to avert fisunder- 
standings and obstacles on the union side. They aust also be 
careful not to criticise ^training" as unworthy of true university 
education. It aay b«-that they feel soae weariness where training 
is liaited to teaching workers how to be effective in collective 
bargaining and in industrial relations in general; but this does 
not aean that all foras of training are unsuitable. Where the word 
••training'* is used to stress the functional character of the 
education without liaiting it to stereotyped technigues which easily 
becoae a routine, there seeas to be no reason why workers* education 
should or could do without it. To ask for workers* education to be 
••disinterested" - in the sense of workers studying with the sole 
purpose of iaproving their ainds without regard to the aia of 
collective advanceaent of the workers as a whole - would be 
equivalent to changing its essential character. In the over-aj.1 
structure of education, workers* education cannot occupy a place 
like that of ••art for art*s sake** in literature without returning to 
the good old ••liberal" aia of education, which all agree it 
out da ted* 
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The unions regard vorxers* training as a branch of education 
in vhich the aii is to provide unionists vith a aental franevork and 
in vhich the content goes far beyond relations techoigues and covers 
the vhole range of labour studies, so such so that the expressions 
••tforkers* training** and **voricers < education** nay both be used^ 
without distinction, to refer to this branch of education vhich ai is 
to develop the ability of individuals p> ^aarily ia its functional 
relation to their trade union responsibilities. 



It still seeas useful to aake the distinction between a 
**closed** functional content (entirely self-contained) and an **open** 
functional content - even within the area of **training" in its 
broader definition. Nevertheless, if a functional content vere 
regarded as "closed" where it is in line vith a conforaist 
conception of the global society, and as "open** vhere it ains at 
going bei'ond the established systea^ then the distinction vould 
eliainate fion the analytical fraaevork a nusber of countries vhere 
the distinction exists vithout any challenge to the established 
order. It therefore seeas sore correct to use **closed** vhere the 
functional content is sore or less liiaited to industrial relations 
techniques, and to use **open** vhere it embraces labour steadies as a 
vhole, regardless of the objective assigned to then. 

In Western Surope the content of vorkers* education is **open** 
functional, it has alvays been concerned vith econoaics, lav, 
sociology, psychology and history, i.e. vith the disciplines used to 
enable labour to understand itself and its position in society and 
to change the character of the society in line vith its policy vhich 
is generally to replace the existing systea by another systea aore 
favourable to the vorkers* aspirations. 

In the OSSR there is a groving opinion that vorkers* education 
should not be liaited to technical or vocational training (even if 
political and ideological training is given as well) but should 
include a fair aaount of econoaics, law and even sociology. Thus 
the functional content, after a tiae narrowing its liaits to the 
technical and vocational field, is gradually broadening to cover the 
laboar sciences. 

The advantages of an "open** functional content are also reali- 
sed in the Dnited states in relation to basic activities and to 
advanced studies. Both in the **labour studies** sodel and in the 
**educational developnent** aodel, a need is being felt for study of 
the new probleas of an eaerging post-iadustrial society. But the 
list of these probleas leaves one in soae doubt as to the 
relationship between soae of then and labour studies. Hany of thea, 
however, are questions on which an analysis vould help the trade 
union Boveaent to understand itself better and to becoae faailiar 
vith probleas of the post-industrial society, at least as regards 
their incidence on the conditions of vorkers as consuaers and as 
producers. The labour education centres have started to aake a 
selection with the stated aia of naintaining the specific character 
of their labour studies, i. e. everything that econosics, law, 
sociology, psychology and history can contribute to the study of 
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labour as regards the situation of its aeibers, its organisations 
and collectiYe action* 

There is soie reason to think that in spite of differences in 
background situations and of a contrary process the content of the 
courses gifen by the labour institutes, at least in Western coun- 
tries, is becoiing soaewhat tore similar. On one side new probleis 
are being tackled but only those which are coapatible with the 
f raaework of labour studies. On the other, the institutes start out 
with a fraiework of labour studies but are broadening the content to 
cover all workers' problems at work and outside work. 

In any <:ase the affinities are substantial enough for there to 
be a crowing taaily likeness between all the institutes. But this 
reseablince in th*» way of defining the subject latter of the courses 
does not affect the basic differences in the way in which the 
subjectB are treated, since the institutes are bound to take account 
of ideological conflicts, at least in so far as these correspond to 
differences of approach within the labour aoveient* 



On the guestion of apportioning the total tine between lec- 
tures and discussion in small groups of 8-12 persons, while priority 
is given to the latter, lectures should not be abolished altogether, 
especially at the higher level, but they must not be given 
cathedra and aust fit into the over-all teaching plan; the purpose 
of lectures is to provide the essential fraaework for group work and 
Material foe the groups to work on. 

The desire for active teaching aethods and even for a special 
systea of teaching adults is not unrelated to the findings of social 
psychology. The technigues recoaaended by the latter, especially 
in the area of group dynamics, are considered by soae people as 
extreaely rseful in workers* education and would prevent it froa 
becoming old fashioned and getting left behind other «oras of 
education. Nevertheless, even the waraest supporters of these 
techniques would think it a serious mistake to attach so auch 
importance to them that they become an end in themselves. 

An iaportant point concerns study materials for workers atten- 
ding courses and use of audio- visual equipment. The former include 
course outlines, texts of laws and court decisions, statistics, 
summaries of published articles and bibliographies. In respect of 
libraries, account should be taken of their adequacy and of the ways 
not only in which they are used but also in which they might be 
developed . 

A further series of points relate to means of making teacher- 
student relationships as harmonious as possible. The first element 
is the creation of a team spirit among the permanent university 
staff and not only among the teachers, maintained by freguent 
meetings that enable all teachers, research assistants, 
adainistrative and technical staff and service personnel to feel 
concerned with the progress of the institute and be involved in its 
management. Yhe existence of a coherent, dynamic team is an 
essential factor in putting participants at their ease and helping 
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thes to knotf each other and vorK together effectively* The naaber 
of participants should not exceed thirty, whether the course is 
residential or non- residential, othervise there is difficulty in 
establishing direct contacts on a person^ to-person basis between 
teachers and students* 

It is isportant also that the university teas should not keep 
to itself and should sake arrangesents for close co«-operation vith 
union officials fros the beginning to the end of the course* There 
is general support for associating union officials in the choice of 
course content, methods and even the selection of lectures* All 
these reguiresents cannot be isprovised and teachers therefore need 
training in sethods seeting the special needs of vorJcers* education* 



SSCTIOX VIZI* TBmtZVB OOTLZME OF THB 
PBOBL£H ARBA ZB PE?BL0PZH6 COONTBIBS 



The inforaation on workers* education activities by the uni- 
versities in the developing countries does not suggest that these 
have so far been goantitatively iaportant* Hovever, even if they 
are lisited, they say be specific in character and capable of 
extensive developsent* It say also be that, before taking action, 
universities are still at the stage of prelisinary study and 
discussion* 

It therefore seess presature to drav any final conclusions, 
particularly as certain experiments in Chile, Jasaica, Kenya, 
Philippines^ Puerto Rico and Senegal suggest that the universities 
feel sufficiently concerned vith vorkers* education to allot con- 
siderable resources to it, to adapt their structures to its special 
reguiresents and to shov genuine imagination in devising nev solu^ 
tions* 

Oniversity initiatives may go more or less unnoticed or come 
up against a barrier of prejudice, but as situations develop, uni- 
versities vill be faced vith an unexpectedly vide range of rather 
specific responsibilities, so that if they refuse to accept them, 
the vhole edifice of workers* education vill crumble* Assusing that 
they accept them, they vill still have to have a fairly clear idea 
of vhat they can contribute in relation to vhat is expected of them, 
or they vill disappoint the hopes of those vho have faith in them 
despite the general climate of scepticism* 



Quite apart from the sluestion vhether the universities do or 
do not do lore than people usually think, there are plenty of fac- 
tors inciting them to caution and discouraging enthusiasts* 

In the nature of things, the universities are above all con- 
cerned vith reinforcing their reputation for scholarship in 
countries vhich by and large plan to find their ovn paths to 
development and to free themselves from the influence of the older 
countries* There are plenty of objective reasons vhy even the most 
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disinterested university people should choose a branch other than 
vorkers* education, however anxious they «ay be to contribute 
through their vork to the educational needs of the population as a 
tfhole. Any person who dovote:$ his tiae in an under-developed 
country to training wage earners^ cossercial and clerical workers 
and sinor civ^l servants can only hope to reach a saall percentage 
of the ordinary people and a group that is relatively privileged in 
cospa risen with the aass of peasants. Horeover, aany of the workef^ 
receiving education do not remain in the trade union aovenent. 

In view of development re^juirenents, a university eay feel it 
wiser not to risk placina itself in an uncertain position by 
eabarking on workers* education, but to stick to adult education for 
all social categories together, even if the contingent froa the 
wage^earning group has to be saall like their percentage in the 
nation as a whole. It is often considered that by avoiding training 
for specific social categories, the university can sake a sore 
certain contribution to strengthening that aost precious bond 
between citizens froa the development point of view: a conson 
denominator derived from the traditional society. 

Even if they overcome their fears, many of the universities 
hdve so little resources that they could not meet the financial 
demands of workers' education without outside assistance, since this 
type of education involves very substantia.'' itudent grants (to cover 
loss of wages among other things) and is relatively expensive. 



tm4p ijaiga^.^^^^g""^ ^^'^^ ^^^'^^^^^ Apt ion 



Xhe workers* organisations often have a greater influence on 
the mass of the population than appears at first sight. If there 
are not enough union workers with sufficient awareness, the 
traditional society will be lacking in a social category that can 
provide daily stimulus in the work of development ana act as a 
spearhead for making the structural changes that are needed, 
unionists competent enough for the task will not be available unless 
they are trained. The unions for their part are so conscious of 
this need that they are pressing hard for adequate funds to be 
allocated to workers* education. 

It so happens that they have less prejudice against univer- 
sities than the unions in the industrially-advanced countries. In 
the first place, the prestige of higher education is greater and, 
seeing it from a greater distance, unionists attribute all the 
virtues to it. Second, even if the university is not regarded as 
very progressive in teaching methods, it is not regarded politically 
as a rampart of conservatisa; in so far as the reguirements for 
sound co-operation are met in other respects, th^ union view is that 
there must be a way of working effectively with it. Third, even if 
it turns out that the university has a partiality for contacts with 
industry, i.e. the employers, there is nothing very shocking atoout 
this from the unions* point of view. They would regard it rather as 
a promise of useful contacts which, if diverted into the educational 
field, would cease to be coapromising and enable workers* education 
to have regular facilities and resources which could be accepted 
without sacrificing the unions* independence. 
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There Is yet another factor^ the State. Especially In cases 
tfhere trade union pressure cannot be brought to bear, governaent 
initiative offers the best chance for vorJiers* education to be 
regarded as a national prohlea and provided vith suitable resources* 

8ut the public authorities are in this aatter so aotivated 
tH^t the possibility of calling on the universities for help is 
excluded fron the outset. As long as there are no unions or very 
few and the question of proaoting then is not a current concern, the 
State aay urge private eaployers to provide training and possibly 
further education for their porsonnel. 9here this goes beyond 
purely technical or vocational training, care is taken to ensure 
that the workers* introduction to econoaic and social problems is 
such as to strengthen their feeling that their interests are bound 
up vith those of the eaployers. fThere the State has its own 
industrial sector, it nay decide to set an exaaple. 

Hovever, nationalised enterprises still have to aeet certain 
reguireaents as to productivity and profitability, so that the 
educational approaches in thea are liKely to be even aore concerned 
vith eaphasising the couon interests of all social categories and 
the workers' advantages in supporting the existing systea. 

The sate thing happens on a larger scale and aore forcefully 
vhere d developing country so broadens its aia of social integration 
in industry vithin the existing fraaevork that it i^ecomes an aia o£ 
overfall national policy. 

This has often led to a situation vhere, instead of preventing 
industrial strife, it seeaed better t< institutionalise it vithin a 
aore or less standardised systea of industrial relations, and to 
convince eaployers that they vould benefit froa playing the gaae 
according to these rules. Such a systea also shoved th^ iaportance 
of effective leadership of the aasses for vardiny off challenges to 
the established systea and alloving those concerned to shov their 
skill in the field of econoaic grcvth. 

All this presipposes that the unions are in a position to pro* 
vide adequate training for aeabers so that they can play their 
proper part in the joint aachinery. As tue unions obviously could 
not aeet the cost of such training, it vas necessnry to find a 
solution that vas both satisfactory on technical grounds and in line 
vith the over-all policy objective. The preferred solution has been 
to set up a *<board** consisting of representatives of governaent, 
anions, eaployers and one or tvo persons noainated by universities. 

^ Despite the ainority position of the universities, the vot.*; of 
the boards has gradually aade it clear vhat s^>ecific contribution 
the universities can aake. Governaents, having initiated the 
experiaent, evidently intend to keep ultiaate control in their ^ 
hands, vhile alloving the boards { '^ich are private associations) 
enough independence to carry out tue actual work effectively. In 
Xndia, for exaaple, the tests vhich provide the basis for the 
selection of vorkers to be financed by the local branches of the 
Central Board of vorkers* Education ure conducted by ad hoc cotiait** 
tees vhich include ex officio university representatives side by 
side vith governaent representatives. 
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So the point is reached vher€> the university is assig&ed a 
specific function that had not been planned at the start « i.e. that 
of ensuring teaching expertise and objectivity in the choice of 
selection criteria. It is evident that, in the day-to-day operation 
of a network of educational institutions, sany other cases nust 
arise when it is felt that the university's role should be 
developed. 

Such occasions are not United to teaching natters. The 
functioning of the systen of boards or private associations financed 
by the State depends in practice on there being sufficient agreenent 
between vorJrers, enployers and govern lent for none of the parties to 
have any strong reason to revise their connitnent. If this general 
agreenent breaks dovn - for exanple, if the unions for their own 
reasons decide to keep nesbership training free fron governnent 
control * th^ board vill havo to face the fact that one of the 
conditions for successful work is no longer present. The goveronent 
nay not consider this reaction of the unions so reprehensible that 
it Bust terninate state aid to workers* educations it can plausibly 
adopt an understanding attitude because in nany cases* in order to 
gain unaniious support, it announced at the onset its intention of 
handing over as soon as those sainly concerned could do without its 
help. 

If so, a different structure fron that of the boards sust be 
found. But *he governient nay not favour naking direct grants to 
the unions, especially if the political situation is so fluid that 
an apparently deserving organisation today nay at a future date take 
up an attitude directly contrary to the ains of the authorities. 

The ttusber of institutions that have enough independence to be 
unaffected by political changes is very saall. The unions moreover 
nay lack the staff resources and prenises to provide the training 
needed by their neabers, however detersined they nay be to resist 
outside interference. In view of this, the likelihood of the 
university being called in to escape froa a deadlock is surely not 
one that can be lightly disaissed. 

The universities aust aake it clear that the reasons for cail^ 
ing thea in should not be siaply to rescue the governaent, unions 
and eaployers froa an dabarrassing situation. The best way of doing 
this is to undertake prograaaes likely to be satisfactory to all, 
while ensuring that the specific function of the university is fully 
understood. A nuaber of universities have realised this and have 
set up workers* education bodies, taking into account the degree of 
under-developaent and nature of social relations in their countries 
as well as the significance of the unions, the way in which these 
ace organised and the aodel which they follow. 



In teras of the eaphasis placed on workers* education in the 
over-all workload of the institute or centre providing it, the pro- 
graaaes iu different parts of the developing world now show quite a 
wide range of differences. In the first group, .ie work of the 
centre gravitates around workers* educdtion. A typical exaaple was 
the Centre fo-c Trade Onion and Co-operative Studies at the 
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University of Chile. Links vitt the trade union confederation vere 
80 close that the purpose of the Centre is defined as ^'trsde union 
education'* rather than workers* education. Everything else was 
sisply a developaent controlled by the sane partnership^ in 
consultation (where appropriate) with a nenher of the university's 
extension departsent: i.e. studies on co-operation^ labour 
research, cultural activities in general. There sust be few 
institutes anywhere in the world where the logic of co-sanagenent 
had gone so far and which so closely reseabled the French labour 
institutes in Strasbourg and Paris. 

k second group includes two varieties, represented by the 
Jasaican Trade Union Education Institute and the Labour Relations 
Institute of the University of Puerto Rico. There are three cosson 
features: the cosbination of workers* education and sanagesent 
education under the heading of industrial relations; the high 
proportion of fall^tise residential courses; and the systes of 
sanagefient. For reasons that are different in each case, workers* 
education prcdosinates. The fact that the institute is attached to 
the university extension departsent in Jasaica and to the College of 
Social Sciences in Puerto Rico does not play any great part in the 
differences between then. The character of each institute is sore 
affected by the fact that one of then has prograsses for Latin 
Anerica, while the other works hand in hand with centres for social 
work, cossunications and creative arts education. The greatest 
difference between thes arises froa the state of social relations in 
each island, i.e. in Jasaica sanagesent is willing to be trained in 
a trade union education institute, while in Puerto Blco efforts are 
sade to keep the two activities cospletely separate. 

h third group contains the institutes or centres where the 
sain ail is not workers* education or labour relations but 
developsent, adult education or "social prosotion**. Nevertheless, 
each one is organised in such a way that workers* education is 
supposed to be a separate sewtion with sose degree of autonosy. The 
difficulty is to know how far, in each institute, this is actually 
so. 

On the one hand these say be a specialised centre (like the 
Asian Labour Education Centre in the Philippines) organically linked 
with study and research centres on local adsinistration, planning, 
ssall-scale industries, for joint work in reliction to developsent. 
The regional universities cf the country associated with the 

work, under the aogis of the central university and of international 
technical assistance progiasses. The unions aaturally play the sain 
part in the workers* education centre. . ey are also associated, 
together with sany other groups, in developsent studies; however, 
it is only when these studies sainly or exclusively concern 
unionists that the unions are likely to have the final say and the 
power of clos<^r supervision. 

On the other hand (as in Kenya), workers* education say fors 
part of the work of an institute for adult education, subdivided 
according to its different types of activity, e.g. residential 
courses at different levels (including courses leading to a certi«- 
ficate), correspondence courses, decentralised ertra-sural studies. 
The result is that workers* education has to fight for its place in 
each of the subdivisions. Thus courses or residential prograsses 
reserved for unionists are re^u'red in addition to the prograsses 
addressed to a nusber of socio-occupational categories, although it 
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does not appear that, under tiie rules of the institutes, the unions 
have any special privilege. 

In a further variant {at f>-e University of Dakar) the wocJcers* 
education centre coses under an econosic u ul social prosotion insti* 
tute. This centre aias at providing full-tise residential pro* 
grasses for fairly high-level union officers, prisariiy in Senegal 
hut also for officials froi other tropical ifrican countries vho 
vish to participate* Those responsible .^or the centre are quite 
open about the difficulties of expansion caused by its subordination 
to an institute which is too taken up with ovher activities to give 
■uch attention to the workers' education side; and they are anxious 
to be separated and to be able to work in a full-*scale labour 
institute* 



Thxs tentative classification of current experisents sust not 
hide the fact that, on the scale of the developing world, the total 
nusber of workers' education ventures is relatively ssall. Is it 
reasonable to hope that the universities will devote a regular part 
of their ac:*vities to workers' education? An encouraging sign is 
the growing reaxisation in soae of thea that there is a specific 
role that they could play in relation to '.he Uevelopaent of the 
global society* The University of Nairobi has expressed this very 
clearly: by assuaiog responsibility for large-scale adnlt 
education, it aias to contribute to bridginj the gap between the 
educated Alite and the aajority of the peo£;le, raising the level of 
labour, serving the needs; of the whole nation, helping the less 
fortunate to becoae £ulx*-tise students, providing teachers with the 
contacts nee< ed for a good understanding of the e^vironaent as a 
basis for effective teaching, and keeping tae publxc inforaed so as 
to ensure adequate popular support* 

But tfill workers* education share in this revaluation of aduJt 
education? Or will it be diluted into a type of education 
unconneted with the social origin of the participants and with their 
specific purpose in studying? This will depend on the 
persuasiveness of all those vho believe both in workers* education 
and in the university's responsibility to contribute to workers' 
education whatever it is able to do aost advantageously. It will 
be up to .11 of these • unionist?, university people, high-level 
civil servants - after overcoaing their fears, to put forth their 
arguaents strongly enough to overcoae reluctance and prejudice* 

There are three aain points which should be fully stressed for 
this purpose* First, that the university, all things considered, is 
the only educational body able to take over froa the governaent and 
obtain the continued co-operation of the different groups concerned 
in aanaging the present prograaaes and developing new ones* Second, 
that the new universities, after losing their obsession with the 
"standards" and exaaple of their predecessors in industrialised 
countries (which are theaselves in the aidst of a crisis of 
renewal), now roalise that a good deal of their prestige will depend 
on whether they are capable of achieving peraanent education in the 
different branches* Third, that the university is Ihe only body 
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able to sake the ideological and political cboicfia inherent in any 
type of adult education conpatible vith developaent of scientific 
knovledge, strengthening of the individual's critical powers^ and 
the spread of genuine civic virtues. 

While these arguaents aaXe the case for peraansnt sducation in 
the university a credible one« they do not necsssarily do the saae 
for workers* education. In the developing countries^ it sust be 
adaitted that, in taking peraanettt education as the aia« there is a 
risk of workers* education being absorbed. But as this is probably 
:.he vay things will go, this risk aust be kept constantly in sind 
and workers* education aust be ready at all tines to defend its 
rights and specific reguireaents. Apart fros this, it should not 
interfere; if the need <ihich it fills is part and parcel of 
developaent, its future will in any case not disappoint the hopes at 
present founded on what is already being done in the nore dynaaic 
universities. 



P B f <}sol ye^ ,,PM9?fejt QP ^ 



This will not happen, hovcver, unless answers are found for 
the questions that are still unsettled. To discuss then all would 
practically involve repeating this whole report, especially as 
regards the developing countries; for nearly every one of the 
probless aentioned in a general context is liable to affect the 
developing countries • in their particular way, of course, but this 
way will not necessarily- differ in all res^^ects froa the way in 
which the industrially-advanced countries have been affected by the 
probless. The present concluding section will siaply atteapt to 
separate those (Questions which are known to arise in practice froa 
those vhich can now be regarded as unreal. 

Asi^^aing that university people have lost their fear of loiiei:- 
ing their university *s scholarly reputation by engaging in such non« 
traditional activities as workers* education, how can those who take 
up teaching in wor/cers* education before they each the top levels 
in teaching or research be assured that their careers will not 
suffer? The continuing enthusiasa of the teaching teas despite the 
passage of tine, and their ability to take the initiative without 
worrying about the reactions of the university authorities on vhoa 
proaotion depends, will be deterained by the answer to this very 
huaan and far froa petty question. In soae of the existing 
institutes all over the world, there is everything needed for 
success but nothing positive is ever done, si&ply becaus< this 
question has never been settled since no one wishes to raise it 
openly. 

There is a further question wnich, unlike the preceding one, 
is frequently raised by the unions (and perhaps by the 
universities) « though it has its paradoxical side. When a prograaae 
is initialed, resources are usually inadequate, and they are juite 
happy for the governaent to give the orders as well as providing the 
funds. Once the prograaae is operating noraally, it is a coaaon 
occurrence for the unions, even if they share the governsent*s view 
of priority for developaent, to becoae inpatient and ill at ease 
with the governaent*s exercise of responsibilities that they could 
reasonably under;:ake theaselves or delegate to a body under an 
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agtMBMt giving neither side the upper hand. ffhen this happens, 
vhat is the best course for the State to adopt? By vhat process and 
to vhat extent should it unload its responsibilities in vorKers' 
education? Should it help the unions to overcose their fears 
concerning the universities, and convince then that a transfer of 
responsibilities to the universities is the best solution and one 
vhich avoids any loss of face? 

As the unions* freedoi to sake decirions in the interests of 
the workers is aost prized by then vhen their policy is very close 
to that of the governsent, they vill regard the independence of the 
university not as & luxury but as one of the strongest reasons for 
allowing it to take over. The question then is, hov to coabine this 
independence vith the egually necessary sachinery for co-operation 
betveon the parties, including the governsent? 

This leads to the guestion of organisational structure: is 
the choice United to the tvo patterns that are current in 
industrially advanced countries, i.e. staff plus advisory cosiittee 
or a systea of co^nanagenent? or are conditions in developing 
countries such that a third pattern should be invented? If so, 
should this third pattern be an entirely nev fori or should it be 
based on the fors of a private association <vhich vhile very useful 
at the beginning fairly guickly ceases to be viable) but ensuring 
that the tvo groups aost directly concei^ved have the upper hand, 
i*e« the university and the unions. 

Is it esseutial that the cent al concern of the body set up to 
deal vith vorkers* education should be vith **labour** or can it 
acceptably be sade part of an xnstitute priiarily concerned vith 
development, vith adult education and <<social prosotion" or vith 
industrial relations? If it is a parallel activity to other 
branches of permanent education, vould it be practically or in 
principle out of the guestion for the university teas and the unio:.s 
together to clais the leadership of the vhole? In any case, vhit 
■ininuB degree of organisational and operational autonoiy sust be 
given to vorkers* education vithin the frasevork of the university 
body taking charge of it? 

Where the unions are sufficiently veil established to devote 
part of their efforts to sesbership education, hov should the acti*- 
vities be divided up betveen than and the university body (not 
excluding a private association of the Indian Central Board type, if 
appropriate)? Since the existing resources in the universities in 
each individual countr) nay be rather lisited, is it possible that 
the universities of tvo or sore countries could cosbine efforts? Or 
vould it be better for o'le of thei, in agreesent vith the others and 
by including representatives of the others on the governing body, to 
decentralise so that its branch activities range sore videly and 
becose sore diversified on the international scale? 

To return to individuaJ^ countries, if several universities 
(and not only one) are asked to undertake vorkers* education, hov 
are their activities to be co-ordinated? Should they try to bring 
their prograsses as close as possible to the locations of the 
enterprises, or at least to the largest and sost lodern of then? if 
so« should they follov the easiest line and reduce their prograises 
to .raining in industrial relations. despite its embryonic 
character? Or should they at all events and at all levels 
subordinate relations t%.chnigue.s to study of developient proMeas as 
a vhole? 
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With the vord **developMnt" it« coie to the factor that doii«» 
nates everything else, inclading vorXers* education, and this raisee 
the foiloving guestionss is it not the duty o£ the institutes to 
reach first of all those union officers vho represent the 
confederations or industrial unions on the various joint bodies, 
including those for developsent planning? Should they not pay 
special attention to tr^nssitting teaching ability so that those vho 
have participated in courses can pass on Jcnov ledge to the ranlc and 
file and theaselves act as educators? 

In so far as workers* education in a university deals vith 
developaent, should it not face the political and ideological prob« 
less involved and reduce the tesperature of discussion so that they 
can be studied scientifically and vithout exaggeration? To do this 
£^fectively, vould it not be vise for the institutes, vhen 
participants are sufficiently advanced, xo link study of d^^^lopaent 
techniques vith a general study of econosics and the elesents of 
political science that are needed for a proper understanding of the 
impact of development on the future of the country as a vhole? 

Is it not desirable also to include, in connection vith labour 
studies, topics vhich relate to a vorker^s life as a vhole, i«e« his 
non-vorXing life as veil? If so, rhich topics? 

ks regards the relationship betveen vorkers* education and 
research, is it not possible - in viev of the difficulty of 
persuading university teaching authorities to take the first step ^ 
to begin vith a labour studies research prograsse in the hope of 
eventually inducing researchers vith recognised scholarly 
attainsents to apply their expertise in vorkers* education? And 
vill it not be easier for such researchers to succeed if they can 
obtain influential support for the university fros governsent 
circles au-^ the aass organisations, and so finally convince the 
university authorit«.es? ^ 
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A?PEMOIX III 



(Discussion Paper) 



SECTION I. 



OMIVBRSITIES AMD 90RKBRS' EDUCATION 



It is a happy coincidence that this SyiposiM shoala De 
■eeting in 1973, the centenary year of the first traceable courses 
of adult education to be foraally org»^nised by a British university. 
In 1873 Cambridge Oniversity gave in co the pressures f ro« Jaies 
Stuart (who had already had inspiring experiences of lectoce^series 
vith workers* audiences in the north of England) and organised three 
24**lecture courses, in Derby, I.eicester and Hottiaghas. In the last 
city, the course was at the express re^^uest of the Nott nghaa Trades 
Council (i.e. the co-ordinating body for all trade unxoos in the 
locality). It is, therefore, probably not a coincidence that the 
subse^iuently established University of Rottinghas can boast today of 
a substantial prograaaae, not only of general aault education but 
also of Bore specific workers* education. 

It should not be thcught, however, that' tte histc^ry of 
university assistance to the ^f'.ucation of workers has been one of 
unbroken progress since these early signs of interest in adult 
education in Britain in the 1870s, or the even earlier coa«it«ent of 
the Aserican Land Grant Act (1862) to set up at least one college in 
each state ^in order to proaote liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of 
life**. Unfortunately, university involveaent in general adult 
education and particularly in workers* education is still restricted 
to a relatively saall nunber of countries and of universities; and 
even where it exists, it aust be adaitted that it tends usually to 
occupy a low position on the list of priorities. 

Nevertheless, it is the conviction of the ILO that there is 
now an increasing awareness of the vital iaportance of workers* 
education; and that, for a variety of reasons, the cliaate is right 
for a careful appraisal of past achieveaents, present prograaaes and 
future possibilities in this field of university assistance to 
workers* education. It should, however^ be aade perfectly clear at 
the outset that the aain responsibility for the aajor decisions in 
workers* education aust reaa in, as always, with the trade unions and 
other workers* organis.^ticns. 

The climate is right, in the global sense, for such an 
appraisal because, in the develOt>ing countries, universities are 
rightly seen as instruments for national ecoaoaic and social 
development ana therefore any contribution they can make to the 
increased effectiveness of organised labour is welcomed. It is aore 
and aore widely appreciated that econoaic growth depends upon the 
conscious and willing participation of the industrial and rural 
workers in the development plans of the new nations. The cliaate is 
right in the industry . lised countries, in that the role, if not the 
existence^ of the university is heavily under question and there is 
everywhere a general reap^iraisal of what a university should be and 
should do in a aodern society. 
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This f ertent in the university vorXd and the need to re^ 
exaaine the social contribution of the universities aade itself 
plain in the fifth Genef&l Conference of the International 
Association of Universities (Hontreal, 1970), at vhich '^Tho 
University and the Needs of Conteaporary Society" vas ooe of the tvo 
•ajor theses selected for discussion* In the intense debates 
regarding the **concept of the university**, adult education vas one 
of the four questions arousing great interest* 

It is true that specific attention could not be lavished u^on 
vorKers* education in a general discussion of this kind; but it is 
heartening to note that in the sore specialised Conference Paper for 
the secoDd World Conference of the International Council for 
"^versity Adult Education (also Montreal, 1970) on the subject of 
Changing Role of Universities in Adult Education**, trade union 
leadership is nased as one of the **ntts6rous and various professional 
fields" in vhich the universities have a general responsibility for 
continued professional education. This sase paper, hovever, repeats 
our cautionary note: **yet it would be unvarranted optia^ss to 
assuae that all is vell« In thos universities vhich do devote part 
of their total effort to the continued education of adults, it is 
usually d saall part and one vhich is often regarded as of secondary 
isportance** - adding that in aany universities the attitude is still 
completely negative* 

This is a salutary varning: but at the saae tiae one can take 
heart froa the increasing nuaber recently of high-level stateaents 
of university interest and involveaent in adult anu workers* 
education. For ezaaple. Dr. J«N« Karanja, Vice**Chan<*ellor of 
Hairobi University, said in June 1972: "He regret the ide4 of an 
ivory tover for our Unir^rsity* I believe ve are n integral part 
of the national traditions and aspirations Non**foraal 
education is perhaps one of the aost *unsysteaatic* of all systeas, 
yet in aost developing countries its role in generating skills, 
influencing attitudes and aoulding values is of egual, if not 
greater iaportance than that of foraal schooling." Then in the 
''category of prograaaes for developsent of eaployed aanpover** Dr« 
Karanja specifically mentioned "labour education conducted by trade 
anions", before going on to "accept an explicit and intentional as 
opposed to an iaplicit or incidental role in the iaaediate task of 
national developaent". 

The saae basic attitude is to be found in the stateaent of Dr« 
S.P. Lopez, President of the University of the Philippines, vhen 
opening the ILO consultation aeeting on ''Asxcin Universities and 
workers* Education** iL Manila in March 1973: "Universities should 
not only proaote individual intellectual grovtu and scientific 
research; they aust see to it that the knowledge thus gained is 
applied to the develoj^sent of social institutions". 

These encouraging but disparate quotations should be placed in 
the context of the vorld-vide feraent of university stud«^nts and 
staff - particularly regarding "social relevance*^ and 
**deBOcratisation** of the universities and of education as a vhole. 
This in total is certainly leading to the vorld^vide rejection of 
any **ivory tover" concept of the university. As Professor Clark 
Kerr, foraer President of the University of California* has said: 
"It is at the peril of our universities as veil as our society that 
ve seek a return to foraer isolation**. The scene is set for dynaaic 
changes if there are g 2nuin<^ i(^eds and clearly-exi>ressed deaands* 
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As stated above, there vould be no point in pursuing this 
subject further if the trade unions in general vere not interested 
in farther developaent of vorkers* education or vere not villing in 
any case to co^'operate vith the universities in this field. The 
foraer certainly is not and never has been the case; but it sust be 
admitted that fros tise to tine trade union leaders have expressed 
doubts about accepting educational assist4&ce fron the universities. 

These doubts vill be analysed in section III. They do not 
seen, hoirever, to be general or typical in nany countries and the 
great najority of responsible trade union leaders vpuid agree vith 
President tteany^s statement in the 4£k:£i2Jt£]!? Decenber 1970: 

"It is clearer every day that the labour sovesent has iaportant vorJc 
tc do on behalf of the entire Aaerican society and that it needs all 
tbe help it can get fros universities and elsevhere*** 

The sasa basic attitude (vith nore chance for elaboration of 
necessary conditions) vas taken by the participants in the fleeting 
of ILO Consultants on Vorkers* Education held in Geneva in 1971. 
Tbe participants, all experienced trade union leaders and/or 
vorkers* educators, stated, as indicated in paragraph 40 of their 
report, that *«It is hoped that the ILO vill proaote and organise 
contacts and exchanges of vievs betveen university authorities and 
trade union leaders interested in developing the role of 
universities in vorkers* educatiou**.^ 

Again the ILO Sesin^r on the establishsent and developaent of 
national vorkers* education prograaaes in Africa, held in Nairobi in 
1969, vas unequivocal in this respect. The report of that Seainar 
indicates in paragraph 1<»6 that **The contribution of internal and 
especially of extra-aural (university) lecturers at tbe higher 
levels of vorkers* education and in the training of vorker-teachers 
vas stressed Siailar ILO regional seainars in Latin iaerica 

and Asia reached siailar conclusions. Trade union interest is also 
vorld-vide and is groving. 



since aost universities obtain auch o£ their fin«:ace froa the 
national governaents, progress could be held back by hostile or 
apathetic governaental attitudes. On the contrary, hovever, soae 
qovernaeats have shovn for aany years their appreciation of the 
xaportance of vorkers* education by approving the expenditure upon 
it of public aoney, often channelled through the universities. 
Britain and the United States can claia to be pioneers in this 
respect; but by 1966 the Action Plan of Caraballede dravn up at the 
Second loter-Aaerican Conference of Ministers of Labour recoaaendcd 
that the universities of Latin Aaerica add to their curricula 
courses on huaan resources adaxnistration, labour statistics and 
econoalcs, labour- aanageaent relations and collective bargaining, 
social security, eaployaent, investaent and other labour subjects 
vithin the fraaevork of econoaic and social developaent. 
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This growing awareness of the close correlation betveen the 
whole field of high**level labour studies and national econoiic 
growth and social pLOcress was illustrated ■a'*; tiies by 
9Cfernsental«*vritten cosnents in connection with the "Xn^Depth 
Reviev of the XLO*s Horxers* Buucation Prograsse'^ carried out by the 
XLO Governing Body at its 188tb, 189th and 190th Sessions fros 
Hovesber 1972 to April 1973« The sany contributions of workers* 
education were adusbrated by the Governments of Australia, Colosbia, 
?inland, Ghana, Ireland, Japan, Jordan, Kenya< Kuwait, Rosania, 
Tunisia and USSR; whilst the Belgian Government stressed that 
workers' et^ucation ''should be considered as a national and social 
responsibility*'. The United Kingdos Gover;nnent *s fornal subsission, 
in supporting the proposed eaphasis on developing countries, made 
the following specific point: "Since nany trade unions in 
developing countries have neither the noney nor the staff to operate 
a ccntinuing workers* education progranne, the possibilities of 
securing the active participation of existing educational 
institutions (in particular universities and poJytechnics which have 
departments of adult education) should be fully exploredi*. The 
earlier oral coaaents by the Governnent of the United Kingdoa also 
linked the promotion of university collaboration i.*^ workers* 
education with the UH£SCO concept of life-long education. 



Perhaps the major contribution of UNESCO to educational 
thinking in recent years has been the growing realisation that for 
the modern society there can be no "termin:*! education^, no ending 
at primary, secondary or even tertiary level: that education must 
be ^permanent" or life<-long« This new approach has been forcefully 
incorporated in Edgar Faure*s report of the OHESCO International 
Commission on the Pvcfelopment o)! Education: "Learning To Be" 
(UHESCO/Harrap 1972) • The fundamental diagnosis and suggested cure 
is very relevant to the theme of this Symposium. 

This report says (on page 69}: **Education suffers basically 
from the gap between its content and the living experience of its 
pupils, between the systems of values it preaches 'and the goals set 
up by society ... Link education to life, associate it with 
concrete goals, establish a close relationship between society and 
economy, invent or rediscover an education system that fits its 
surroundings * surely this is where th'. solution must be sought". 
This linking or education to life is to be aided by *'a rapid 
development of adult education, in school and out of school .... 
Step by step progress is not enough: what is required is a giant 
leap forward" (page 206). The report's references to universities 
in this new educational world are all in favour of greater openness 
and greater social relevence. Ap^rovil is warmly given to such 
ezperiaco'cs as the US "University without Halls" (page 187) and the 
vincennes University Centre where "two«thirds of the (12,000) 
students are wage earners and about a half do not have the 
baccalaur^at", thus doing "away with the disembodied, abstract 
atmosphere in education" (page ?cl) . 

Such views are also entirely in Keeping with the Pinal Report 
of the UK^SCO Thic^ International Conference on Adult Education 
(Tokyo 1972), which said (i£i§E^ia) 2 "Learning is life-long: the 
education of adults and of children and youth are inseparable. but 
to be an effective agent of change, education must engage the active 
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co»»itaent and participation of adults «Taose adults who aost 

need education have been largely neglected - they are the forgotten 
people. Thu3 the iiajor tasK of adult education during the SecoDd 
Developoent Decade of the United Nations is to seek out and serve 
these forgotten people,** (Pinal Conclusions, points a, c and d.) 
*'iorlcers< education and trade union and co-*operative education 
should be promoted. The nain thrust of adult education in the 1970s 
in developing prograaites should be to seet the educational needs of 
traditionally under-*privileged groups in aany societies.** (Sussary 
and Conclusions A. 1(b).} **The Conference believed that the role of 
post'secondary institutions, aost notably perhaps in the Third 
fforld, should be widened in response to adult needs. The 
universities should reappraise their relationship with society. 
They should to a greater extent serve also adults witi^uut a forsal 
education and should serge more with the coanunity as a whole** 
(paragraph 59) • 

But UNESCO has to deal with the whole field of adult 
education. The specific and detailed probless of workers* education 
are often not examined: and even the 13*page index of **Learning To 
8e** has no single reference to ** trade unions**, or to **workers* 
education** as understood by workers* organisations and by the ILO. 
The general clisate, as we have said, is right: but the ILO has a 
unique and special role to play. 



II<S-Iate£e§t 

This is not the place to review the history of the overfall 
coaaitaent of the ILO to workers* education; it has been shovn 
clearly that the founding fathers of th€ Organisation were concerned 
with providing workers with "facilities for training**, with 
**vocational opportunity** and with **ade^uate facilities for 
recreation and culture**. « In the Ifl^^y^ M^Aonal La bour Bevi eas of 
1921 to 1923 there were articles on workers* education in Italy, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Sweden and Switzerland; and these articles 
provided a background to the struggles for a rest-day each week and 
a **constructive eight-hour policy**. Relationships between the ILO 
and the various workers* and trade union education bodies developed, 
with the continued personal interest of the Director-General Albert 
Thoaas who, right up to his death in 1932« was working on his dreaa 
of an International Workers* University. 

The early negotiations on such a university, the effects of 
the Great Depression and the second World f/ar and the subsequent 
reconstruction effort^! led to t.e 1950 Hesolution of the 
International Labour Conference, which cd.iJ.ed for **all appropriate 
aeasuires to promote opportunlMes far wcrkers to be educated in 
order to enable them to particic-ut^^ mora ?iftectively in the various 
workers* movements and to fulfil acre adequately their trade union 
and related functions**. This resolution paved the way for the 
establishment in 1956 of the ILO*s workers* Education Prograaae with 
its own financial allocation. The present Workers* Education 
Branch, responsible for convening this Syaposiua, has therefore now 
had some seventeen years of experience in this field, including some 
efforts carried out in collaboration with appropriate university 
bodies in various regions. 



» Albeit GOIGOI; li£_Coat£i&iti2il_.Stf^^iiS ...19 ....iiaS^LtllSl 

£<iii£aii2lll-.i2i2zi322# Geneva, ILO, 1972. 
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there has been substantial progress but the tasks ace 
liiitless: it vas therefore natural that the 1971 fleeting of ILO 
Consultants on workers* Education should again look for additional 
support froa other sources besides the trade unions* The Meeting^ 
after claiaing that "workers* education is therefore an 
indispensable and integral pact ot an educational systea geared to 
social and econcaic developaent**, then recoaaenaed that: *'The ILO 
should not only proaote and assist trade unions and vockers* 
education bodies in this vork but also solicit and secure the 
understanding and support ot governaents, eaployers and other 
sectors of society "One of the aany channels in vhich public 

funds nay flov should be the develoi^aent of vockeru* education 
through collaboration betveen the universities and trade unions and 
workers' education bodies". • 

the purpose of this recosaencation had in fact already been 
eabodied in section (c) of the resolution on workers* education at 
the 1970 International Labour Conference. Action by the Office 
included the research of Profesfior nasccel David and the articles in 
the lAifimiikSaAJL^LAJ2Sa2L£SXi§H' hla, Mr. Lavson and Or. Levine 
" all of which are now available as background papers for this 
Syaposiua on "'^he aole of Universities in Workers* Education". 



SECTION XI. CONCEPTS, DEFINITIONS AND FBAMEHORK FOH CONSIDERATION 



The use of Cardinal Newaan's faaous title as this section 
heading is not intended to xnply approval of his particular view of 
the role of a university* rather it is an atteapt to avoid too 
precise a definition of the word itself. Such an atteapt would seea 
inadvisable on at least two counts: first, there are a nuaber of 
"guasi«>universities" (e.g. Polytechnics) which either already aake 
or could aake a helpful contribution to workers' education; 
secondly, there has nevar before been a period of such dynamic 
ch&nges in the universities. Any definition fixed upon now could 
well be unsatisfactory in a short tiae. 

However, a brief glance at the history of universities aay be 
, useful in identifying certain basic characteristics and also in 
underlining the fact that ^uito radical changes have occurred in the 
past, even if slowly. The "ancestors of the «iniversity" aay perhaps 
be seen in the Brahain "schools" o£ philosophy and religion (which 
however did not ignore aatheaatics, history and a&tronoay) and in 
the "schools" of classical Greece and Roae which also followed a 
broad curriculua. Subsequently, a specialisation and nairowing ' f 
interests can perhaps be seen in, for example, the Beirut School *'f 
(founded in the third century) « in the Salerno "studiua" 'f 
aedicine in the ninth century, in the Al^'Azhar Hos^iue (the centre >f 
noslea learning froa the tenth century onwards) and then in tne 
eleventh and twelfth century christian "stadia", to which the naae 
"university" was first applied. These last were the so-called 



» Op. cit. 

2 vol. 101, No. 1; Vol. 101, No. 2; Vol. 102, No. 5. 
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**univ€rsitates aagistrorua et scholar iua**, vhose axlstence vas 
regularised by a decree of the third Lateraa Council in 1179, that 
every cathedral should have a Master io charge of all its 
ecclesiastical scholars. 

the early European universities developed as institutions of 
higher learning, vith the pover to grant degrees given by a licence 
(at first froa the Pope but later tros the relevant Baperor or 
King) • ««University» denoted the vbole cosaunity of teachers and 
students at a particular place, enjoying the rights of independent 
adiinistration. ks Professor Jarine has expressed it: »The eaphasis 
vas thus placed on the transtission and, at best, the elucidation 
... of a legacy of 'constituted truth^ rather than on research^ on 
the universal and cultural nature of knowledge rather than on its 
specialization and its practical uses, on the autonoay (going as far 
as extra-territoriality) of the university rather than on its role 
in society and on the services it could perfora tor society. These 
features - universality, coaaunity, iaaunity - have left a lasting 
iaprint (to varying degrees, it is true) on the very idea of the 
university. And this is the case whatever aay have been the 
evolution or the revolution in scae universities in aodern tise8« 
8e have here a tradition « vith its ovn concositant style vhich 
influences any such institution, even a nev one, as soon as it lays 
clais to the title of university.** 

Bven so, the iaaunity froa the world outside the university 
vas generally less than would perhaps appear to the sodern eye. 
Certainly, by the thirteenth century soae universities were already 
operating **faculties» of (for exaaple) sedicine, law and philosophy. 
It is also perhaps relevant to the these of this Sysposiua that the 
students of law at Bologna aniversity were ««ostly of aatore age, 
often being sen already filling office in soae departaent of Church 
and State**. Further it is claiaed that the University of Paris, 
vhich by the thirteenth century had developed its new eaphasis on 
logic (in addition to theology, aedicine and the arts), illustrates 
in these early years «the fact that universities arose in response 
to new needs^. 

However, for a long period aost of the existing and the new 
universities tended to concentrate upon consolidating their position 
and institutionalising th«.ir adainifitration. It required the 
Befor nation and the counter-Reforaation to generate new interest 
and new attitudes, including the study of exact sciences in soae 
universities by the seventeenth century. But it vas the Industrial 
Revolution which proved, with increasing ao.v.^ntua throughout the 
nineteenth century, that econoaic, social and political cha gee were 
bound to be reflected (slowly) in the universities. Particularly in 
those countries which were industrialised early, tbere was a 
widening of aniversity entry, an increase in the wiabers of students 
and of universities (soaetiaes located in the new industrial 
cities), a new coDceotratioi) upon scientific research and &n 
introduction of entirely new acadealc studies. These were naturally 
In the field of technology and the applied sciences, including 
"applied agriculture" In the United States. Society vas iaplnglng 
upon the university! 

In fdct, the external pressures of the last 200 years have 
forced radical rethlnXlng of any university Isolatlonlsa all over 
the world. The Napoleanlc reforas In Prance (and Influencing a 
nuaber of other European countries) overrode the autonoay of the 
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university vitb the purpose of profidiug the pcofc«aionaX 41ite 
oecessary tor the state. Partly as a reaction to the Napoleonic 
concept, the influence of von Humboldt in the Qerian states, vhile 
stressing acadeaic freedoa, emphasised the essential unity of 
scientific research and the teaching function* The American Land* 
Grant Colleges vere created <*as an expression of the egalitarianism 
and pragiatiso that vent vith the spirit of the frontier**. London 
Oniversity (vith its Charter of 1836 alloving for affiliated 
colleges in Britain and its colonies) vas created as an antidote to 
the exclusiveness of Oxford and Cambridge. It soon proved to be a 
valuable progenitor for the <tred«-bricK universities** in the nev 
cities (sometimes developing from the early extension centres) and 
for the nev foundations in India, Canada and other Commonvealth 
countries. The same period sav a grovth of nev institutes of 
technology, polytechnics, etc* in many countries^ sometimes to cater 
for students at sub*university level but more frequently to meet 
specialised subject demands vhich the more traditional universities 
vere ignoring. Vith the tventieth century, the nev cfroith in tho 
social sciences (including econoiics, public administration ao^ 
business studies) vas as noticeable in the older universities as iu 
the never polytechnics. 

Finally, the emergence of socialist countries &}ince 1917 has 
tdken the Napoleonic viev to a logical conclusion, in vhich the 
universities have no claim to autonomy but are completely integrated 
into society, playing their part as one factor of production in the 
state development plans. Such an approach has als^ appealed to some 
governments in the Third World. Resources there are so limited that 
studies vhich do not have some direct relevance to social and 
economic development may be seen as unjustifiable luxuries. 

It cannot be claimed that all these chauges of the last 
thousand years have been accepted easily and vithout resistance irom 
established universities; but they proved to be **in the logic of 
history**. The videning curricula, the expansion of enrolments, che 
stress on the utilitarian functions of the university and on its 
social relevance all these are trends vhich do not seem at all 
likely to stand still at this point. The **guantitative explosion** 
is nov affecting the Third World, and ^uite apart from the vhole 
question of **student ferment**, universities throughout the vorld 
vill Bore and moce have to demonstrate their social relevance. For 
the modern university, **ifflmunity**, it still at all feasible, cannot 
imply isolations and *«cofflmunity** must be an outvard-looking rather 
than an introverted concept. In these circumstances, static or 
rigid definitions of a university vould be totally out of place. 

It is therefore suggested that for this Symposium our criteria 
of a university should be based broadly on the folloviag features. 
It should be an institution of **higher learuing** (a subjective 
term) , vith functions of teaching, examination and research in 
several or many subjects. It nay have the actual vord **university** 
in its title, but equally it may be a polytechnic institute, a 
college of advanced technology, a higher academy, a community 
college, etc. Conversely, an institution vith **university** in its 
title might nevertheless be excluded from discussion on the basis of 
the abo/e criteria. For example^ certain **popular universities*' may 
be excellent institutions for vorkers* and general adult education 
but they do not conform to all our criteria. The Workers* Academies 
at Hamburg and Frankfurt, on the other hand, may varrant inclusion, 
on the grounds of their acadeaic standards, examination and research 
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functions^ and their organic relations vith aain uAivorsitieG. It 
«ould« however « a i»ity to vaste tiae on jurisdictional 

dieputesiM 



The tiae of the Syaposiua is also too short to be lavished on 
attenpting a universally-acceptable definition of workers* 
educatioDt Xt is hoped that ne say agree that in general workers* 
education is designed to develop the workers* understanding of 
labour^ social and econoaic probleas^ whether as trade unionists or 
as individual citizens. Since, however, we are concerned with the 
institutional relationships between the universities and workers, we 
shall naturally need to focus upon activities of the trade unions 
and workers* educational bodies rather than upon any special 
arrangeaents for individual workers. We should perhaps not spend 
too auch tiae upon features such as aature-age entry to 
universities, or general adult education classes which a few 
individual workers aay attend, or upon courses on labour studies run 
for noraal internal university students - valuable as these scheaes 
aay be. Our win concvntration should probably be u^on university 
education aiaed priaarily at groups of «worker-students« aalnly 
sponsored by trade unions and workers* educational bodies. Oar 
attention would be focused on curricula which include such subjects 
as industrial relations, labour and industrial law, trade unions in 
labour history, and a whole range of background econoaic and social 
studies. In this way, we are stressing the coaaitaent to the 
collective iaproveaent of workers* participation in a dynaaic 
society, which i& the basis of the ILO*s concern in this whole 
field. 



Even if these broad definitions and working concepts are 
agreed, we are still left with a very coaplex field of study. 
Perhaps this aay be siaplified to soae extent by the chart showing 
a "theoretical spectrua" of university interest and involveaent in 
workers* education. (It is hoped that this atteapt at 
categorisation aay evoke exaaples and coaparative reactions froa the 
syaposiuB participants.) 

As will bo seen, in general the degree of involveaent 
increases as one aoves froa left to right on the chart (although 
soae qualifications need to be aade regarding that generalisation). 
On the left, with an "interest-rating" of 0, we have universities 
whose approach can be suaaarised as neutral or negative, that is 
showing either coaplete apathy or, worse itill, hostility. This 
negative view would be consonant with uhe views of Dr. Jacques 
Barzun of Coluabia Oniversity wh03e book, «The Aaerican University" 
(Hapert 1968) attributes th«i problems that beset Aaerican 
universities to an over-involveaent in the outside world. *<Hhat was 
once an educational institution has been aade to bear the strains of 
a public agency. Mo wonder it has succunbedl" 

Fortunately a "2ero-rating»» would be justified for aany fewer 
universities in 1973 than would have been the case 25 years ago. 
Many universities which had no interest in adult or workers* 
education at that tiae have aoved now into our next category of 
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**8light interest^* and eoae into eten greater Involveaent* "Slight 
interest." say« of course^ shov itealf in different vaya« of vhich 
tvc exaaples arc given in the chart. Millingnees to adnit 
exceptional adults to the regular university courses vithout the 
norsal entry exaaination <iualifications is already a sign of 
veaKening resistance, Peraittina« or even encouraging individual 
staff sesbers to assist vorKers' education prograsees in a casual 
and oj;f:asional tray« as teachers or researchers^ is another sign. 
The organisation of a '^university veek" in an industrial area or 
arranging for groups of students to act as teachers of adults could 
he other signs (as in Louvain University of Zaire); but in none of 
these instances is there a serious ongoing involveseot in workers^ 
education. 

This distinction becones sore discernible in our next category 
(«<2-rating") vhere sose regular relationship exists betveen the 
university and either general adult education or even vorkers* 
education groups, in sose cases this aay coaprise a special linking 
betveen a university and a permanent adult/vorkers* education 
institution* perhaps cosbining teaching-help vith soae systi^:^ 
vhereby the courses undertaken in the "junior institution" can fori 
credits for entry and/or studies at a university. Such an 
arrangement has developed* for exaaple betveen the University of 
Helsinki and the two Finnish advanced vorkers* colleges of Kiljava 
and Kauniainen; and betveen the University of Valesi and Coleg 
Harlech* an independent residential college* providing courses of 
one or tvo years* duration. Another interesting case is that of the 
Ubour College of Canada* established in 1963 by the Canadian Labour 
Congress as an independent institution to give 'basic studies in the 
husanities and social sciences* as veil as specialised instruction 
in the theory and practice of trade unionisa"* but having material 
and teaching links vith HcGill University and the University of 
Montreal. Such exaat>les shov a real involveaent of the university 
in vork being carried out in specially designed independent 
institutions. 
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A different type of iDVolveBont vhich could also be ioclttdtd 
IQ this category of »»oderate interest^ can be se^n vhere 
universities begin to organise short courses at regular intervals 
for groups of vorliers or of adults in general. This Is sore than 
the casual type of arrangesent sentioned in paragraph 36; but one 
hopes that it is only a tesporary stage on the road to greater 
involvesent. This vas the point at vhich tany British univeciiiities 
found thesselves lust before the First iorld war; but the fasous 
**1919 Report** o^. the Adult Education Cossittee of tba British 
Ninistry of Reconstruction pushed thes firsly into the next category 
(our rating 3). As Profes;3or llaller has said: "This Cossittee did 
saKe one proposal vhich had never been sade be::ore and vbioh has had 
such resarkable conseguerces that it say be regarded historically as 
the Bs>8t isportant part of the Report. It v&s that uni.versities 
should establish *D«^partBents of S9tra*Hural Idult Education* vitb 
acaCesic heads ^ao should be sesbers of Senates. As a result of 
this recoBserdawion, sxl the English and Welsh Universities during 
the inter*var years developed extrapleural or adult education 
cepartients vith t:ull«*tiBe staff, operating prograsses usually in 
collaboration vith thQ Workers* Kducational Associat.\o& and 
susetiaes vith trade unions and other voluntary organisations. The 
exact arrangements, the exten' and type of the prograsses and the 
degree of conceatration specifically upon vorkv rs* education varied 
greatly froa p}u?0 to place. Subseguontly, sany of the nev 
CoBBonveelth universities and university colleges set up in the 
post-var years copied to varying extents thir systes^ thereby also 
gualifyinq for our «3-rating«. 

The inter*var years also sav sariied increase in the external 
activities of Bany OS universities, sobs of vhos began to arrange 
specific prograsses for vorKers* groups, in addition to general 
extension prograsBes.The University of Wisconsin School for Workers 
and the Rutgers Ltbour Institute of the State University of Hev 
Jersey date ftos this period. Although suca pioneer ventures 
usually started vith aode^t activities they paved the vay for BO<^e 
permanent internal l*.st: tutions after the Nev Deal and the Second 
World War. Kertison and Levine, for exauple, state specifically in 
"Labor Leadership Education" (t^age 7) that the sixteen years of 
successful experience vith the Rutgers reslclent sussec Labor 
Institue led to vhole-hearted trade union support vhen it va5 
proposed just after the var to establish the t^ut^ers Institute of 
nanageaeut and Labor Relations. (Or using the terss of our 
*<t' eoretical Spectrus** a **3* rated institution** prepared the way for 
& *«5* rated inotitu ion**.) 

There is no readily discsLnible pattern of progression in 

these Batters, although ^ qenera^^ vhen consolidation occurs^ 

perhaps it is aore coason for French, Russian and l<s exasp^^s to 
I^ad to the establishsent of a persanent department or institute 
vithin the university; vhilst British examples tend to sove into 
our U-rating category - of regular university extra**BUral 
prograanes, specifically aiaed at vorJcers* groups, the British 
University day*release courses provide a typical exaap.le of this 
:atter category, and this type of provision vas increased rapidly in 
t'te 1960s s Universities- Council for Adult Education reports year 
ail 3r year produced su^h phrases as: **'^he ituaber of day*-release 
cli^sses for trr.de unionists (in particular shop stevards) has shovn 
a significant ixicrease in recent years .... It is clear that sany 
departaents attach special iaportance to providirg an opportunity 
for aanual and industrial vorKors vho are able to profit fros 
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UQiftrsity dxtirfattral coursM" (1961'*62) • '^Th« growing aoMntUi 
throughout Great Britain of these day-release courses for trade 
tt&loolsts that is one of the salient features of lore recent years" 
(1962-63) . There was a continued expansion in special provision of 
various types of courses for industrial vorKeirs" (l$63-6<»). 

This developnent of day-release cources seess not to have been 
as rapid in the Cossonvealth countries as general extra-iural 
education was in the 19SOs. Khilst the Zbadan extra-sural 
department has run evening classes specifically for trade unionists, 
its sost successful work with the unions has been the annual 
residential 2-3 aonths* course run in the Qniversity itself, vith a 
generous grant fros the Ministry of Labour. Sisilarly# Pourah Bay 
College in Sierra. Leone finds it easier to run one or two 
residential courses' at the College each year for the Workers* 
Educational Association which it helped to create • In Jasaica, a 
sinilar pattern eserged with the creation in 1963 of the avz Trade 
Onion Education institute, which runs sose evening and weekend 
classes but also a one-sonth leadership training course. In 
Tanzania, where the norial union leadership training is provided by 
a special sub-university level residential college, the Qniversity 
Institute of Adult Education has this year reserved six of its 
thirty places on its adult education diplosa course for trade 
ttiiiottists who will becose full-tise workers* educators. 

The Asian Labor Education Center in Manila and the Puerto Rico 
Labor Relations Institute botb sees to resesble OS prototypes such 
sore closely than the workers* education prograsaes in sose new 
countries resesble sodels in the United Kingdos. So too the 
excellent general adult prograsse developed at Nsukka Oniversity 
with OS aid is closely sodelled on Aserican Land-Grant College 
lines; and the 3«-weeks Institute run every year by the Meiji Gakuin 
University of Tokyo for the Japanese International setalworkers 
Federation rosesbles closely sany of the Aserican ^'Suaser Labor 
Institutes^S 

All tbe exasples cited fros the developing countries gualify 
for our <«5-rating<* in that they constitute regular workers' 
education prograsaes, provided within the iniversity itself; but 
they do have significant differences with sose of the prograsses in 
European countries, like those of the Strasbourg Institut de 
Travail, the workers* Education Centre of Paris«-sceaux, the one^year 
London school of Econosics course or the two*-year Oxford Oniversity 
Diplosa course of Ruskin College* 

whether these one- and two-year courses are too long is a 
tatter for debate at the Synposius, for there is a powerful school 
of thought which fears the effect of separating workers fros their 
cosrade^ and working surroundings for sore than a few weeks. The 
theory is that this leads in many cases tc a weakening of loyalties 
and a (<cieaBing*-of f process, which could in the end deprive the 
vorking*-class of its natural leadership. Professor David has 
reported that in France the trend in recent years has been towards 
shorter courses, of two weeks* duration* It is these sisgivings 
which have deterred us froK creating an extra **6*-rating" category 
for the longer courses. Fros the viewpoint of duration, they are 
tore intensive courses: fros Professor Davi'l*s standpoint of 
**collective proaotion of workin9-class interest**^ they are not 
perhaps so iapressive. Again different lessons say be learnt froa 
the experience of the USSR with its couLces at the Moscow Central 
Trade Onion School lasting up to five years (adaittedly partly 
through correspondence) • 
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Thxr controversy regarding coarse-lengt'.h aervea to vnd^Lline 
the pointfe aade in tootnote;3 to the <<Spectrua«*chdrt" « viz. that t^e 
categories arc arbitrary subdivisions and that the exact position oa 
the spnctrua does nvt ne^^essarxly isply any vf.lue-jadgaent 
c^rcrriiiag the prog raise. Before value- judgsents are sade, the 
SysposiuB say visH to exasine sosc of the over-all aigusents for and 
against universiv.y activities in the fl^^ld of vorkeL*8< educatiou^ 
ana also to consider sose pertinent basic questions. 



SECXIOH III. SCME D006T^« Ol^JECTIOHS AHO OIFPZCOLTXSS 



It should be cl^ar fros sections I and XI that there are sany 
individuals ard agencies vho nov see sose advantages in a university 
involveaent in vorlcers* education. Rove-ver, it would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to further progress in that direction to ignore 
or ainiaise the arguaents against such involveaent. These are aany 
and varied (and on occasions contradictory), but ntvettUeless they 
should be faced frankly - and soaetiaes noted carefully. 

Ftoa the trede unio«^ viewpoint, there is frequently a deep- 
seated distrust of the university as an <<estaLlish«ent institution", 
which in soae way will distort the education or perhaps subvert the 
students froa their early loyalties. Such suspicion is probably 
inevitable where trade anions, rightly or wrongly, see theaselves a^ 
being in a defensive position in a class-divided society. It goes 
back a long way and can certainly be seen as early as 1823 in an 
article written by Thoaas HodgsKin in the Hechanics^ Ragazino^ when 
he said: »The education o£ a free people ... will always be 
directed aore beneficially for thea when it is in their own hands 
.... Hen had better oe without education «.. than be educated by 
thexr rulers<«. 

This was the spirit of distrust which caused the aany atteapts 
xn Britain in the 182O**1840 period to found genuine working-class 
adult education bodies - first by trying (unsuccessfully) to take 
over the aechanics* institutes, then by autual iaproveaent 
societios, Haapden Clubs, Owenite Halls of Science and Chartist 
Reading fiooas. This sane distrust was later to be seen ii the 
attacks on Ruskin College as an "establishaent institution" in the 
first decade of its life, leading to the for nation in 1909 of a 
rival "Central Labour College" witli teaching on Harxist lines. 
Siailarly since the British Horkers* Educational Association and the 
new university extra-aural departaents ^lere receiving public grants 
in the 1920s, the National Council of Laboar colleges was set up 
with a ailxtant and avowedly Harxist approach to labour education. 

In Britain which pioneered this road, the fears were of 
workers "being educated by their rulers" in the fora of an 
interfering governaental control (direct or indirect) . In North 
Aaerica, when universities really began to show an interest in 
workers* education, the objections froa soae trade unionists tended 
to focus aore upon the strong influx: uce of "big business" upon 
aoiversity finance and thus {it was suggested) upon university 
educational policy. Vhe attacjc by large corporations on the 
Wisc^^^in Oniversity School for Voriters in 1938, with the conseguent 
Wisconsir; state Senate hearing and legislative threat to withdraw 
finds, gave added weight to this theory, even though the Oniversity, 
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to its cr«dlt« stood £ira and continued its pcograaae. Eleanor Coit 
and Nark Start, coaaencin9 in their a«-ticle in the Aaerioao Labor 
Reviev of July 1939 # stated: *>The larson of Hisco&sin aay be tbit 
labour cannot vUb safety put all itr. e^jgs into tue baaket of a 
state subsidy in the latter of vorkern' education*** For tboea 
entering this Cii>ld in the post-var period a siiilar lesson vae to 
be found in the General Motors* «*de3tructionn of the University of 
Richigan Workers* Education ptograaae in 

The sane grounds for suspicion e .e reported again in an 
article (by V. Olriksson) in "Industrial and Labor Relations Retiew** 
in January 1952: "Unions have been and still are suspicious of the 
efforts of the universities to invade the field of industrial 
relations and workers* education. They contend that aost university 
governSng boards and far too sany adainistrative officers and 
faculty aciabers have sanagesent orientation; that they have little 
or no understanding of the probless and aspirations of the vorkec 
and of the people vho labour vith their hands in the industrial 
arena". Alice Cook and Agnes Douty sade the saae point in 19b8 in 
their book on "Labour Education outside the Unions", vhere they sayi 
"Thus for the unions, the university vaS a partis, a institution on. 
the side ot big business. They vould have nothing to do vith it in 
their workers* education aoveaent**. Kovever this quotation is in 
the past tense, and Cook and Douty sees to be referring here about 
the period up to the Second Rorld Kar. They see a subsequent change 
of attitude, resulting fros the var^tise acceptance of the unions as 
one of the legitisate pover groups in the USA. 

Tet in Canada as late as 1957, ve find A.L. ttepvorth, in a 
lecture to the Canadian Association for Adult Education on "Where is 
Labour Education Heading?", reporting virtually the saae doubts: 
"Today the extensive university sponsorship of business schools and 
aanageaent courses had helped to perpetuate this idea. Union 
leaders have wondered as irhoy ... noted the heavy representation 
froB bupiness on university governing boards, if the gulf batveen 
labour and the universities were not too deep and wide for 
bridging". Hr. Hepworth is giving a slightly different eaphasis to 
the distrust, by reainding us that the courses for trade unionists 
are freguent.\y placed undt^r the saae institute as the aanageaent 
courses, and taught by the saae lecturers. Th€ suspicion then 
becoaes broadet than a general distrust of over-all poJicy, to 
include doubts about the orientation of the actual content of the ^ 
courses. 

According to Kenneth Ldwson*s article in the IQliUAAiiSfial 

jj^jjaat BSliSS (January 1970) regarding British extra-aural classes 

run specifically for workers, distrust of aanageaent is a acre 
general (though not a serious) natter, since Joint aanageaent- 
workers groups are tLe exceptioi. But soaetiaes "interest snown by 
the aanageaant and by training officers" (for exan^le, by agreeing 
to day release of f^heir workers) "can prove to be a handicap". 
PdternalisB is rejected by the unions and the actives of aanageaent 
are often suspect, soaewhat siailar uxfficulties arose in the early 
years of the scheae « . the University of Chile. 

Retiming to the USA, Selig PerJaan in "A Theory of the Labor 
Hoveaent" (1949) * a acre general study not focused upoi^ 
universities and workers* education - takes a acre philosophical and 
ideological standpoint; and /et it is possible that he touches a 
deep chord in trade union feelings, as distinct froa their expressed 
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vl6V8« "Labored struggle against the intellectual vho vould fraae 
its p^ograss aad shape its policies •«« is of egual iaportaoce to 
the struggle against CBpioyers .... in this struggle against 
intellectuals, ve perceive a clash of an ideology vhich holds the 
concret) vorJcing aan in the center of its vision vith a rival 
ideology vhich envisions labor aerely as an abstract sass In the 
group f^i an abstract force"* 

Pros the viewpoint of the vorJcer-student, this rather abstract 
statement can crystallise into a criticise of university workers* 
education as too theoretical and acadesic. On issues where workers 
feel strongly, they are told to be cala and objective to view the 
■atter froa all angles. Thus one hears frequently the accusation 
that "the lecturer always sits on the fence<*, indicating a belief 
that objectivity can breed sterility. Don ?ial has stated at the 
dLEA conference in 1966 that the criticisa can carry over into the 
research field, and that the research of che Berkeley Institute of 
Industrial Relations has been criticised as **ceaote, aeadeaic aad 
self-serving". Re points out that trade unions are naturally 
reluctant to co-operate if they feel that the only purpose for 
research is "personal publication for acad^aaic advanceaeot". 

These coaplaints are often linked to criticisa of the 
aethods and techniques of university teaching* Let us take the 
aajor criticisas voiced b; soae leading Asian trade unionists to an 
ILO consultation on this these in Hanila in ttarch 1973« It was said 
that distrust of universities in vorkers* educatxon was aainly 
because universities tended to be prof it-oriented institutions, 
vhich had becoae "di-^loBa*aills«« rather than genuine learning 
institutions; that they tended to instil a "white-collar aentality** 
into their students; and that their teaching sethods (largely by 
lectures) were inefficient and not "student-centred", as good 
workers* education should be. (Incidentally, hopes were expressed 
that involving itself in workers* education sight produce rapid 
iaproveaents in a university's teaching technigues.) 

Dr. Levine in his article in "Industrial fielations" (Berkeley) 
in February 1966 was also critical of the quality of auch university 
workers* education, though perhaps froa a aore rigorous aeadeaic 
standpoint* sis coaplaints were of a lack of systeaatic curriculua 
planning, of serious progranae evaluation and of educational 
counselling of a type which could lead to "a progression of learniag 
i.xperience"« 

The gaaut of trade union objections thus runs froa rejecting 
university aid because they distrust it, to criticising it for not 
being of the best quality. Perhaps we should reaind ourselves at 
tki5 stage that the situation is not usually one in which the 
universities are fighting for the chance to run workers* education 
prograaaes. Host universities have aany possible fields of 
ezpansioa, being held back for lack of funds: they need soae 
special overiiding reasons for allocating even a saall part of their 
inadequate resources to workers' education. IThen the trade unions 
(the source of their potential students) express reservations about 
joint university/workers* education courses soae acadeaics heave a 
sigh of relief - especially when they hear of trade union deaands 
for control over thr policy and prograaae of any joint course 
arranged. Their hard-won and jealously-defended aeadeaic freedoa 
seeas to be threatened; they are being asked to abandon their 
objectivity (and soae say, their neutrality) ; they are also being 
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iavited to lover their academic standards^ by giving eieaptioas froa 
ooraal university entrance qualifications and by altering their 
teaching aethods. Add to these nisgiviogs^ the trade union schisas 
which exist in aany countries and vhich vould either presage stormy 
discussion periods or entail the universities repeating the courses 
for the different trade union centres, and the prospects becoae less 
attractive still to any university not already convinced of its duty 
in this direction. 

£ven aaongst university staff qualified for this type of vorK« 
there aay be a reluctance because such courses can leave one on the 
fringe of university life vith probleas of securing internal parity 
of estec'a*** 

There vas the saae insecurity in the early days of the Asian 
Lai&>r education Center in the Oniversity of the Philippines vhere 
the first Director has said "at the Oniversity we were received with 
some apprehension". Given such a gloosy view, it is interesting to 
note at the other extreae a report froa a Japanese professor, to tiie 
saae Manila 1973 consultation, that aany ailitant Japanese 
university staff aeabers do not wish to co-operate with trade unions 
in these aatters, because trade unions are such reactionary right* 
wing institutions that they can see no hope of educating their 
aeahers. This, at any rate, is not normally the complaint of 
governments and employers. In those countries where these groups 
express doubts, it is normally on the grounds that such courses 
light easily aggravate the social and political probleas of the 
country, by "training agitators to agitate sore effectively". 

Finally, we should perhaps note tvo other unusual compla/.nts. 
One condemns such scheoes precisely because they depend on co- 
operation between the university and unions, with the result that 
non<-unioni3ed workers are neglected. The other was raised by 
Professor Allaway (for many years Adult Education Professor at 
Leicester aniversity) in his presidential address .:o the Sdurrational 
Ceutres Association in 1967*68. He attacked particularly university 
provision of day-release classes for workers with thest} words: 
"Without wishing in the least to question those promoters, may I not 
suggest that this amounts to a species of separate development, or 
to use a loaded term, ^p^ftheid?" Professor Allaway is questioning 
the right to existence of workers* education as an activity separate 
from general adult education. 

Given this wide range of doubts, distrusts and difficulties it 
is not surprising that F.K. Hoehler Jr. (then in university labour 
education but now Director of the AFL-CIO Labor Education Center) 
should tell a 1965 workers* Education Conference: "With few 
exceptions, no college, school or department has wanted to becoae 
Involved. The function has been considered either too risky or not 
academic enough, and usually both. The labor program has been 
placed where it can do the least harm, where it can be protected, 
where it can be watched, and/or where it can be surrounded by the 
mystique of industrial relations, community programs and research". 
The same picture is painted of the early days by Ernest 
schwa rttrauber when he says that the Wisconsin School of Workers 
"has many times faced the insecurity of an unwanted child, so to 
speak, since no university department seemed willina to accept it". 
"In fact, only because ocg^.nised labor in the State has been so 
persistent, does the School for Workers survive today". 
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Yet there has been much recent developsent of university vork 
in vorkers* education in aany countries of the vorld# as has been 
sshovn in Professor David's research and in our section II* There 
lust therefore be at th^ sase tise a number of advantages and assets 
vhich cur analysis so far has not represented. These vlii be 
exaained in section XV. 



SECTIOK ZV, 08SSRVA6I.E STRENGTHS, ASSETS hhU ADVANTAGES 



**I am ashaoied of ay emptiness,** said the Nord to the irork. 

••I know hov poor I ar vhen I see you" said the Mork to the Nocd. 



The tasic philosophical arguoent in favour of sore university 
involveient with workers' education and sore trade union involveaent 
with general university activities is susaarised in the above 
quotation froa Tagore, which encapsulates in its siiplicity aany of 
the incoherent frustrations of young university rebels and of 
disiilusi Mied trade union veterans. A fruitful sairiage of the 
"world of ths word" and "the woild of work" can Indeed bring 
{benefits to both. 

C£SA.ill§^IlSK£Sl&&.2i^£ll&Ji&i£S£§i&iS§# engageaent in workers* 
education offers sose prima facie evidence of social relevance and 
of a rejection of ivorytower isolation. As the Rector of Lille 
tlniversity declared at the tenth anniversary celebration of the 
Workers' Education "centre du Nord", to open academic training to 
all sectors of the coamuni^iy "can help the universities to 
understand the nature of the scope of the workers' struggles". This 
understanding can enrich the ethos of university te^^'Jhing, as the 
"1919 Report" stressed: "One of the dangers of av^adealc work, of 
which aany of those engaged in it are well aware, is that, absorbed 
in its own exacting problems, it nay become divorced froa the 
general life of the coamunity, and thus aiss the opportunity either 
of getting or giving the inspiration which springs froa the mingling 
of different types of culture and experience {page iii)... it 
(adult education) brings into the universities a body of teachers 
Hho have had a wider experience of the concrete probleas of 
industrial life than can easily be obtained by those who spend their 
whole tiae in intra-aural teaching" (page 133). Thei again: "The 
wider the range of experience upon which the universities draw and 
tho aore diverse the characteristics and aias of students attending 
thea, the richer is likely to be their intellectual life and the 
aore vigorous their influence upon the coamunity" (page 115) . 

It is indeed heartening to find this saae appreciation of 
links with the world of work iaplicit in aany of the suggestions of 
the ONESCO Faure Coaaission ("Learning To Be"), regarding university 
policy; and explicit in the International Congress of University 
Adult Education 1970 Conference Paper (already quoted) , when they 
say: "Some subjects would not have developed as they have, had it 
not been for the adult education activities of certain aore 
adventurous universities. The relationship is, therefore, one of 
Butua.r benefit". This benefit was also noted in the 1919 Report, 
and has also been highlighted by some of the interdisciplinary 
research carried out by university labour institutes* 



Rabindranath Tagore* 
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Such views ar« entirely consonant with Ortega y Gasset^s pUa 
that "every university sust he open to the nhole reality of its 
tisett. They cdrtainly justify a sor^ positive approach to 
university couitsent to norJcers* education than that quoted £roi 
Hoehler in sMtion III, and further developed by his later in the 
sase lecture: «»A labor education pro*jras was a line to the 

labor aoveient that helped to balance the already eiisting lines to 
aanageient through the large schools of business". Given that 
attitude, he is right to add; "University labor prograas have not 
as yet set down deep toots within their institutions aod will not do 
so until there is such »or« involveaent of, and integration withf 
the total acadeaic and off-canpus structure*^ 

There are govd grounds for hope that the new university 
coMitients to social relevance will ensure sore involveaent and 
integration, and that university policy in these satters is now 
iabued with the aore positive views already quoted. Professor David 
in his article in the lalaEB4Uft!lIi~IiftftSia£~asiiSa contends that 
there has been a real change of cliaate, la France at anY rate: 
"The days are past when workers' education had to be conuucted with 
extreae discretion within the universities, lest its very existence 
should be challenged:" and "the organisation of courses ba&ed on 
joint aanageaent of this Kind and using outside lecturers is in line 
with the universities' so lean stateaeat of intention to welcoae 
contributions froa other areas". 

Per those aore concerned with tha pedagogical (or 
andragogical) aspects, again the conteaporary criticisas of aany 
university students concerning their internal lecturers adds 
increased poignancy to the claias that workers* education can bring 
considerable iaproveRents to the aethodology oi university 
faculties, AS the universities search painfully for aore acceptable 
teaching techniques they are borrowing aore and aore froa aethods 
long used in workers' education, such as individu-^ attention group 
activities and a student-centred approach. One aeets frequent 
Aaerican references along these lines; but it is interesting to 
read froa Dr, Boon Young Lee, the Director of the Labour Education 
and Research institute of the Oniversity of Korea, that "University 
teachers who teach workers have changed their outlook and behaviour 
considerably, and also the content of their regular un versity 
courses, as a result". 

This atteapt to experiaent with and iaprove upon current 
methodology is, of course, by no aeans an inevitable result, even 
though it was claiaed to be happening in the pioneering British 




benefits to university research in the tieid ^^t inaus^iai. rexa^ions 
have alreaddy been noted in aany quarters. The universities have 
gained a good deal In these ways and stand to gain a good deal aore. 
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It2I,tfeS,.]tA8iagAPA^gt^lfe^tgftag.,lH>jLga5 and their Boabership, 
despite the doutts sono express, it is nov recognised aore end eore 
hov helpful university co->operation can bo* In the first place, 
such pi^blic aoney has been channollel iuto vorkers' education ?ia 
the u&irersities vhich vould never have been given directly. For 
exaaple, it has been estiaated that in England and Hales five tiaes 
as auch aoney has been obtained froa the Governaent for vorkers* 
education (through the extra^aur.al depaLtaents, the vorkers* 
educational associations and theic joint coaaitvees) than has been 
provided by the TQC itself. 

In the asA the subventions of state aoney through the noraal 
university budgets vere increased in 1951 by the grant to the Inter-' 
University Labor Fducation Coaaittee by the Fund for Adult Education 
of $95,000 for an ^Inter-University Prograa of Union Leadership 
Training for Deaocratic Citizenship". By 1966, Dr. ^^evine estiaated 
that: '^The financial resources applied to university labour 
education across the country, excluding special project grants, 
approxiaate a aillion dollars a year*'. ^ftfl^fftttat ■ PfU^jrgft? 
Jgttgflfttf Berkeley, February 1966, page 96.^ Siailarly it is 
interesting to note that in Egypt by 1969 seven universities vere 
aaking a total yearly contribution of 10,000 Egyptian pounds to the 
Workers* Education Association. 

In such cases, obviously one cannot definitely asseirt that no 
public aoney vould have been granted ^;^tsfflt trade unions for 

workers* education purposes, but it seeas highly probable that it 
vas the **university uabrella" vhich gave the necessary protection by 
its guarantee of "objective education". The iaportance of this 
factor, especially in the nev countries, vas stressed by Bex 
Hettleford in his paper at the Second Caribbean Regional Conference 
on Trade ilaion Education, in 1968. "The University affords a 
necessary point of neutrality in saall coaaunities vhece trade 
unions and politics are closely enaeshed or vhere a jurisdictional 
situation exists because of the rival strengths of trade unions. 

This raises, hovever, the question the validity of the 

indictaent ve have noted: does acceptance of this "uabrella" entail 
also the acceptance of a sterile neutrality in the treataent of 
vital probleas? As vith aost aattecs, it depends on definitions and 
vievpoints. Sir Halter Moberly gives a different interpretation in 
his "Crisis in the University": "The university's ovn contribution 
(to adult and vorkers* education) is distinctive and invaluable: 
patience and thoroughness, insistence on facing all, and not only 
scae of the relevant facts, a readiness to revise the aost cherished 
conclusions in the light of nev data, a teaper that is judicial 
rather than propagandist 

Of course th^^ university has no aonopoly of these qualities, 
nor is it itself iapeccable. But nowhere else are they so deeply 
entrenched or so integral to the raison d*§tre of the vhole 
institution. The participr.tion of the university is thus 
indispensable as a vjulvark of freedoa". 

TO get a coaplete picture, one should also link this 
" judiciality" vith the horizon-videning effects of a university 
approach. It vas noted by Rogin and Rachin that: "The Centers have 
shovn that they can carry vorker-*S):udents froa iinediate union needs 
to education that i.s auch broader**. Again, this can provoke soae 
unionists, vho see the point ^ftl^in the "bread-and-butter" subjects 
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and Who fear that these wider horizons vill dissipate the inteasity 
o£ concern vith vorking^class i>robleas* 

It is« however, heartening that lore trade union leaders are 
showing a greater appreciation of the broader approach to study, 
agreeing with the British TUC that "education «ust minister to the 
needs of the whole aan, as an individual and a citizen, as well as 
a worker and trade unionist". JacX London, in his contribution to 
the 1965 Rewley House Conference on WorKers* Education noted a 
change in this direction of the trade union loveaent in the Onited 
States: after coaaenting that "education for education's sake, for 
its value in developing the individual advocates", 
he then added: "Soae iaprovesent is in sight. The rising 
educational attainment of our population has stiaulated an interest 
and growing clientele for liberal adult education, which is also 
reflected in aore progranaing in liberal education subjects, within 
workers* education" • 

By February 1966, Lois Gray was writing (in the Berkeley 

l&dllS&£i§Ll ifilatisaS asSiSH) that "proponents of the • whole aan 

thesis* suggested study of the liberal arts as an appropriate aethod 
of (union) leadership education ... Great books and reading 
iaproveaent courses invaded the labour field and several 
universities designed special prograaaes in the huaanities for labor 
audience". In fact, it would appear that Fred Hoehler*s analysis 
(at the 1965 Rewley House Conference) is valid: that "After the 
university shows its good faith in relatively faailiar areas, then 
the union will often ask for classes ... in which the university can 
aake its unigue contribution". 

fj^og iiis ligl£2ifii 2£ aS!LSEBaSB£§# which are usually the 

ultiBate"source"of the finance required for university workers* 
education, this broadening of the curricula obviously aakes the 
expenditure of public funds aore justifiable. The case becoaes e%en 
stronger when one coabines this factor (of an expanding liberal 
eleaent) with the increasing need in every country for well-prepared 
trade union leaders to participate in the econoaic and social 
development. 

This was the aessage delivered in 1970 by the Director-General 
of the ILO in his speech on workers' education in the coaing years: 
"It (workers* education) is a aeans of aobilising the popular 
support and participation which the first united Mations Development 
Decade lacked and which is so essential for the success of the 
Second Decade ... the progress of workers* education is a aajor 
challenge to the whole educational systea no less than to trade 
unionise". Mr. Jenks also quoted the words of the late president of 
India (Dr. Zakir Hussain) that "education is the aost purposeful 
instrument of national development", "what we need most urgently is 
a revolution in education which can trigger off the necessary 
cultural, economic and social revolution", and "in a society taking 
such rapid studies in industrialising itself ... the education of 
workers can be neglected at our peril". 

In recent years increasing attention seems to be paid by 
governments to further assist the "revolution in education" and thus 
the "necessary cultural economic and social revolution", by the 
commitment of public funds to university schemes of workers* 
education, thus increasing the fruits of the marriage of "the word 
and the work". 
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SSCTIUU IV. PATTERNS OF CO«OPSBATION 



90od deal of uaioa*uaiversity activity has been yoing on 
for soae tiae ve have a heritage." If Gordon Hawkins could MKe 
this claia at a conference sponsored jointly by the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Association tor Adult Education in 1956, 
now it is certainly uiuch truer and for nany m^re countries. There 
is indeed by nov a considerable record of achieviaaent in aany parts 
of the world. 

In the anited States, for exaaple, Rogin and Rachlin 
suBsarised the situation in 1968 in these conaendatory terms: "The 
prograas of the university centers are the major coaaunity-based 
labor education in the Ui^ited States. They afford educational 
opportunity to aeabers of unions without national programs, as well 
as those with; they aake possible containing education programs; 
they develop prograas that bring together aeabers of many national 
unions; they explore subject areas that aay not be the iaaediate 
concern of either a national union or a central body; and at their 
best, they bring a professionalism to labor education, offering the 
advantage of academic knowledge about probleas of coacern to 
unionists as workers and citizens of society. They provide what 
financial support there noh exists for labor education.** They 
bolster these general claias with what is after all ^uite powerful 
evidence. »»For a voluntary activity, labor ed«ication short courses 
hold their students very well ... The retention rate Is very high, 
ranging froa a low of about 75 to about 90 per cent«** 

A similar picture of "satisfied and successful customers" 
eaerges froa the Canadian Labour College's questionnaire to past 
graduates of its courses, organised jointly with HcGill and Montreal 
University. Of 157 respondents, 34 had obtained peraanent staff 
jobs with their unions; 103 attained new offices in their unions 
(there may be some overlapping here with the first category) ; 23 
had obtained better non-union positions; 112 felt their union work 
had iaproved significantly; 90 had continued with union education 
(31 as instructors) ; 119 stated that their choice of reading 
material had been profoundly modified; and 1U9 thought they had a 
much better understanding of social problems, while three replied in 
the negative. Whether one compares these figures with evaluations 
by workers of normal union-run courses, or by internal students of 
normal university courses, these appear to be v^ry satisfactory 
results - from the viewpoint of both the sponsoring unions and the 
individual students. 

A more general value assessment of the Asian Labour Education 
Center (University of the Philippines), made by Director Cicero 
Calderon in 1962, reminds us in salutary fashion of what is the 
usual alternative to a university-union co-operative programme: 
"Even today there are about 3,000 unions registered (in the 
Philippines) ... Obviously it was not easy to develop within the 
labor movement an organisation which could assume the over-all 
responsibility for labor education. The alternative was the 
University of the Philippines, a state-supported institution, free 
of partisan politics, which enjoys a high measure of prestige and 
would have the confidence and respect of the various labor 
federations". . One should combine this 1967 statement with the 1973 
claim of the present Director, Manual Did, that "ALEC continues to 
prove that a university can truly become not only a citadel of 
intellectualisffi but also a market-place of practical ideas". 

i:.2 . 
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Tho work of such a centre needs to be seen in its whole 
context^ iucluding its effects upon the popular i«age of the 
university and the unlil^elihood of useful high-level workers' 
education fron other agencies. 7he same is generally true of the 
contributions of universities in Africa^ which received coasendation 
at the ILO seBinar in Nairobi in 1969. "In many African countries^ 
universities had shown interest in workers* education. Special 
university-connected bodies ... had been established in countries 
such as Kenya, Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Zaabia and Tanzania. 
In the Onited iirab Republic, seven universities aade a total 
contribution of 10,000 Egyptian pounds to ihe Horkers' Education 
Association, and UO per cent of the MBbers of the advisory 
coMittee of the Association were university professors. In 
general, universities had helped considerably in preparing study 
tate rials, conducting advanced courses in various subjects for trade 
unionists, carrying out research related to workers* education, and 
guiding, upon unions* request, in the planning of their education 
prograaftes." 

A list of achieveaents such as the above, piece-aeal and 
iaperfect as it is, needs to be read bearing in aind how little 
progress could have been made without university intervention in 
these fields of prograaae planning, aaterials preparation and 
research. In North Aaerica, the developaent of the various 
"university centers of labor education** helped 3tiaulate extensive 
serious research into industrial relations, collective bargaining, 
etc. Now the library of the Industrial and Labor Relations 
Institute of Cornell University can boast of aore than 100,000 books 
in this field; and the inforaation- retrieval system run through 
McGill Oniversity Industrial Relations Center covers hundreds of 
collective agreeaents. Siailarly other centres (notably the 
Berkeley Institute of Industrial Relations) are pace-setters in 
research into social problems of particular interest to unions and 
their aeabers (such as housing, the urban crisis, minority groups 
and aedical care) . 

Much progress has been made, and many achieveaents can already 
be seen. Furtheraore, as we have suggested, the cliaate is 
favourable for further progress, professor David in his article in 

the iJitg£aati2flai tlfeaSE BSliSS contended that the French labour 

institutes "are now in" a particularly favourable position for 
shaking off their aarginal status • ..." and "have steadily 
increased their iapact in the world of labour and are attracting 
wider attention'*. He also aakes the telling point that "aost of the 
new trends (in universities and society) correspond to concepts, 
rules and practices that have flourished within thea (the labour 
institutes) for aore than a decade". One can link this view with 
the observations of the ONBSCO Faure Coaaission: "Both force of 
circuBStances and social and intellectual criticisa are subjecting 
the universities to increasing pressure, requiring the university 
establishment to adapt more dynamically to the realities and needs 
of a rapidly changing world". The time seeas to be ripe for 
consolidation and for further ewpansion. 

Even then, of course, the workers* education coaponent can 
never be aore than a saall fraction of the total prograaaes of any 
university: but even aodest expansion can be achieved only within 
the framework of certain traditional safeguards. These have varied 
somewhat from country to country. 
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There is evidence ia soae universities that progress has beeO 
aade on the basis of certain ^^agreed principles'*, acting as 
safeguards, to allay the doubts and distrust of the trade unions. 
For exaaple, the university accepts its needs for linXs vith society 
through such bodies as the trade unions and offers its staff and 
facilities for training prograaaes. These prograaaes are to be 
conceived and built up by the trade unions vho have the priaary 
responsibility for the adainistration and financing of the 
prograaaes, decisions concerning the subject aatter to be taught, 
the selection of the teaching staff, of the students and of the 
choice of instructional aaterial. One university<*up.ion agreeaent 
stipulated that **the teaching corps and instructors aust be engaged 
in the trade union struggle and, so far as possible, coae froa the 
ranks of labour**. Vhilst the university aay collaborate in training 
the teachers or instructors, *'coutrol of the prograaaes shall alvays 
reaain in the hands of the trade union organisation** • 

It is interesting to note the provisos laid dovn by an Asian 
Seainar on Workers* Education, as long ago as 1954. They stated: 
|*Por any university«-sponsored prograaae to succeed and be accepted 
by the unions, certain conditions aust exist, naaely: 

(a) that the universxty enjoys acadeaic free'doa; 

(b) that the tecHching staff should have had ezperieace of the 
labour aoveaent; 

(c) that organised labour should have a voice and be consulted on 
its policies and progranae; 

(d) that its prograaae aust be carried out vith objectivity.** 

It will be observed that the Asian provisos offer soae 
safeguards to the universities as veil as to the unions. In aany 
countries, this balance vould prepare the ground for extended co- 
operation in a positive vay. It vould be a aajor contribution if 
the syaposiua could elaborate furiuer upon these principles and 
suggest nays of reaching a foraula for coaproaise in different types 
of situation. 

It would also be helpful if the Syaposiua vould consider vhat 
practical steps fomard can be taken in this whole field, at the 
present tiae. For exaaple vould it be practicable and useful, for 
other regions to follov the Asian Consultation in Manila (March 
1973), vhich established an **Asian Liaison Coaaittee for the 
Proaotion of Labour Studies in Universities**, vith AL£C as its 
secretariat and service centre? Are there any potential allies 
tfithin universities and governaents or vithin international agencies 
vho could be influential vhen the trade unions are asking for 
university aid? Or is it best to leave aatters to separate groups 
and individuals in their ovn countries to do vhat they can in 
isolation? Finally are there any special arguaents vhich can 
convince doubtful trade unionists of the visdoa of using suitable 
university assistance? For, as vas said at the outset, the ultiaate 
responsibility for and decisions about vorkers* education aust be 
taken by tue vorkers theaselves. 
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SECTION VI. SOME BASIC P&STIMBHT QUBSTIOIfS RE6ARDIMQ 
aNIVERSITY CO**OP£RAXION IN WORKERS* EOUCATIOM 

It Bay be of value to the syoposluB to have a set of basic 
questions regarding the whole field of university-worXers' education 
co->operation. The folloving list has been designed to focus and 
stiiulate rather than to restrict discussion; and although the 
questions are vorded to refer to future "ideal" scheoes, they can be 
aaended (EUlJgftSSu) to clarify and systeaatisi discussion of actual 
prograaaes and relationships vhich are oxisting or did exist. 



Q.l. (a) 9ho aust becoiie interested in order to launch a 
scheae of co-operation successfully? (For exaaple, the trade union 
or vorkers* education aoveaent - or individuals? The university as 
a body or individual staff aeabers? The governaent? The 
eaployers?) 

(b) Are any of these possible partners vital? Are any 
uoaecessary or undesirable? 

Q.2* Would you expect tae ains of all partners to be 
identical? Or vill soae type of **hai:aouisdtioa** be essential? 



What *«type and degree of partnership" should be aiaed 
at? (E.g. what category in our "Spectrua of Co-operation" - page 
9). 

Q.4* Should this degree of partnership be established at the 
outset? Or is it better to aove tovards it in stages? 

(?or Qxaaple, there could be the folloving stagess 

(a) university providing courses vith occasional ad hoc 
consultation vith trade unions; 

(b) aachinery for regular consultation - university decisions; 

(c) joint policy coaaittee - trade union ainority; 

(d) joint policy coaaittee - university/trade union equality; 

(e) any other systea?) 



Q£^AiS!ktis^l^St£t2££SSe 

Q.5. Who should have Siiii5idi§ control over the activities - 
e.g. recontinuance or ending, changes of aajor policy? (The 
university? The trade unions or vorkers* education body? A "joint 
coaaittee"? If the latter - of what proportions? Any other groups 
deserving representation - e.g. governaent? A general adult 
education body? A co«*operative aoveaent, etc.?> 

Q.6. Who should control and run the activities in day-to-day 
aatters? 

Q.7. Could there be any special prcbleas raised by foras of 
"joint control", both in theory and in practice? 
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Whdt special local ^robl^as aay occur in particular 
instances • and how can they be solved? (£*9* the existence of ttove 
than one central trade union body; the luvolveaent vith several 
.universities; a joint airangeaent vith "aanageaent students'* etc.) 

9hat problems nay efteige about fitting this suggested 
organisational structure into the existing frasevorK of university 
adBinistration? How can they be tackled? 



Q.lO. Pros vhat source (s) should the activities derive their 
finance - including general running costii; staff salaries; books 
and equipaent; participants* course fees, living costs and salary 
aaintenance? (Possible sources include trade anions; the 
university; central governsent, ainistry of labour, social security 
funds; local governaent; eai-loyers; private educational trusts.) 

Q.ll. Can any indirect fora of support reasonably be expected? 
(E.g. free use of aain university rooas, library facilities, etc.: 
free services of university and trade union staff.) 

Q.12* Is there any rationale concerning the proveoance of 
finance for different types of expenditure? 

Q.13. Who should have iaaediate control ever expenditure? And 
who should have long^tera budgetary control? 



Q.14. 9ho should be the students/participants? Kov should 
they be chosen? Should there be any ceguireaents regarding age, 
sex, foraal educational level, trade union affiliation, trade unioo 
of fice«- holding etc. 7 

Q.15. Should participants join with ordinary university 
students in any course studies or should they study ^uite 
separately? If the latter, should arrangeaents be aado for some 
social aixing? 

Q.16. Should the university/workers* education course- 
prograaae be built into the general structure of the university's 
acadeaic prograaae - e.g. regarding "credits", certificates, 
equivalences, exeaptions, etc.? 

Q.17. Who should be the "teachers** * paxt time and full tiae 
* and how should they be chosen? 

Q.ld. 9ho, apart fron ** teachers", should influence the choice 
of study aaterial and the way it is presented? 



Q.19. What (in your view} is a suitable length for a 
university/workers* education study prograsae for: 

(a) top leaders of trade unions? 
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(b) aiddle- level trade uoioa o£fic>tf leader^; 

(c) rank and file vockers? 

(It is suggested that duration &ay best be aeasuced iQ **focBal stady 
bours**^ since chis infers nothing about the pociodicity*) 

Is this study best organised in « continuous period cr 
at intervals? 

Q*21* 9hat arrangements can usefully be r.iide for individual 
study linked to the formal prograaae? (Beading and vritten 
asnignnents, correspondence courses, radio^ television, tapes, study 
kitSy etc.). 

Q.22. tfhat are the advantages and disadvantages of resilcntial 
prograwves? Where should residential and non«*residential prograaies 
be sited> 



Q*23. (a) Wbat criteria should be used to select theaes for 
study, froa *;he vhole social sciences field? 

(b) Hov can these theses best be related to the 
experience of the participants and to the aainstreaa of university 
studies? 

(c) Should they be "nornal university subjects" or 
special aaalgaas? 

Q«24* 9ho should decide on the general outline of the 
prograase? (Please relate this also to Q«ld« and Q«25«) 

Q*25. Hov iiuch influence over course content should be 
exercised by: 

(a) the trade union/vorJcers* education organisation (s) involved? 

(b) the internal university faculty heads? 

(c) the participants thenselves? 

(d) any other groups? 

Q#26. How should "university standards of study" be 
interpreted and preserved m these programaes? (Acadeaic 
levei/depth/intensity of efforts, relative objectivity, etc*)* 



Q9q y?e Method s and^Techalgii^ 

Q.27. Should any particular nethods and techniques be 
especially recoaaended or avoided? (Lectures? Group vorK? 
Individual projects? Case studies?) 

Do any particular learning aids seea especially suitable 
for such prograaaes? 
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Q.29. Would you expect such ^'rogrannes to present any special 
bethodological problems or advantages? 

Q«30. Should any special training for full-tiae or part«tioie 
teachers be offered (or insisted upon) ? 



Q.3i. Hhat special arrangeaents should be aade about research 
and docuaentation in connection with such prograttses? 

Can noraal university research be of interest and value 
to such prograaaes? 

Q*33. Can tradd union research and docuaentatlon be of help to 
noraal university researchers? 



0*34. Bearing io aind the aias (possibly varied) of such joint 
university/vorkets* education prograaaes^ vhat aethods of systeaatic 
evaluation can you suggest? 9ho should carry out thz evaluation? 
Should there be separate evaluation by the tvo aajor partners^ or by 
an independent body? How should evaluation be built in at all 
stages of the developaeat of the prcgraaae? 
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SECTION !• BWLY EFFORTS AT CO-ORDINATION 

No paper on co-ordination of labour education in the English- 
speaking Caribbean could be written without taking into account the 

history of work in C^tiiJ^safl L&kSSC £^£SLfei2a before the 

establishoent of the Trade Ofeion Education Institute (TOEI) on the 
University of the west Indies Mona cattpus and the later estab- 
lishaent of the Cipriani Labour College in Trinidad and Critchlow 
Labour College in Guyana. These developments lay be said to «ark 
the nev phase in labour education in the region. It is significant 
that the first serious labour college should have been established 
under the aegis of the University of the West Indies. It vas that 
institution (then known as the Onivecsity College of the West 
Indies) vhich assuned the role of co-ordinating labour education on 
a regional level as part of its adult education prograsae after the 
CD and i labour training course vas held ia Barbados in the forties. 



lb&.£4£sj^^£^§sg 

It was in 1953 that the first staff tutor in industrial 
relations vas appointed to the University College Extra-Mural 
DepartAent to develop the study in industrial relations in the 
Caribbean. The first years were spent in relative "pioneer" work, 
convincing government departments and the Caribbean trade union 
leadership of the need for a systematic prograsae of labour 
education and of ways and means of achieving this. The other 
agencies which shared in the activity of Caribbean labour education 
were (a) the trade unions themselves, some of which employed edu- 
cation officer- who were otien too busy (and they still are) with 
union organi3ing to pay adequate attention to union education; (b) 
the Colonial Development and Welfare (CD and H) organisation whose 
labour advisers initiated a small number of three-month training 
courses for Caribbean trade union leaders; and (c) CADORIT, the 
ICFTU regional organisation in the area. In 1958 the University's 
industrial relations staff tutor wrote "... and the University 
College must work in co-operation with CADORIT, the unions, the 
governments of the area, with any federal agency created to act in 
this field when the CD and H organisation dissolves next year, and 
with any other agencies which have an active interest in education 
in industrial relations". r Trade Uni Qa_Develj?M^nl^M^l£&aeJlals& 
£iJi£aU2a-ia-.tfeSj£iU£Ju£AtifeJ^ by Rawle Farley.) This was to 
shape university participation in labour education for some time to 
come. A good deal happened that was useful but soon the ad hoc 
nature of things began to negate the earlier gains made. 
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It tf^s Against ti.is bdcKyround of enthusiastic but sporadic 
and .id r.oc r.ro^rdiDiDes ot CarxbDean labour educ4tiou that a 
Contereace ou Labour Euucation in the British Caribbt^an vas held in 
Au^JUst 1959. This foXlovei uu a survey into labour education in the 
art?a conducted by Gower rtarkie of the United Steelworkers of America 
in Canada* The Key recuameaddtion ot the Conference vas the one 
providing in f>ach Caribbean territory a Labour Education Advisory 
Coaaittee, vhich vas to be a unit version of a federal Caribbean 
Labour Advisory Counci] and vhich vould ^'represent an educational 
partnership between the University, the Trade anions and the 

territorial governments" {L^^Qur_lducatign_in. t}ie (^ftF^ftfrflftPn'*, S^BgC^ 

ol Su^jrey, and £2a£S£SE£S) • The success of this would, by 

implication, depend on a robust industrial relations divi&ion in the 
University's £xtra*Hural Department. This vas not to be for reasons 
of staff changes and in any case the federal idea hcd suffered a 
severe blov on the political level by the vithdrava?. of Jamaica in 
1961 from the West Indies Federation. The University, tuerefore, 
continued vith ad hoc courses at both the regional and local levels. 
Between 1959 and 1963 vhen the TU£I vas established tvo valuable 
Caribbean courses vere held in Jamaica (1962) and Barbados (1963) • 
Host of the extra*fflural courses vere, hovever, held locally in 
Trinidad, the Leevards and Kindwards, Guyana (formerly British 
Guiana) and British Honduras. 



£ilS.£ili£d^£bi|se 

then in Kay 1963 the Jamaican Government signed, in the 
presence of trade union representatives and the University, an 
agreement with the Government of the United States establishing the 
Trade Union Education Institute. Although it was a Jamaican 
arrangement the Caribbean responsibilities of the i^nstitution were 
written into the contract with the consent of the Jamaican parties. 
The stated aim was for **the training of upper level trade union 
personnel from JsuSii5a-Sai^§-^aStSE£-£a£jLfefiSSa and demo- 

cratic trade union leadership" (my emphasis) . The fact that the 
Jamaican Government agreed for it to operate within the University 
a gast - Indian vis*^-vis Jamaican institution emphasises the 
Caribbean orientation of the work of the TUEX. It should here be 
noted that the Jamaican Government's decision to bear the major 
costs of the operation of the Institute as from 1969 carries with it 
no stipulation about restricting the lU£I*s work to Jamaican needs. 
All programme plans for the future do take into consideration the 
needs of the region as a whole. This may be easier for the 
Universivy-based rUEI than the Cipriani College or the Critchlow 
Labour college whose very names carry strong . national commitment. 
The Jamaican trade unions vere successfully persuaded to leave the 
word (Jamaica" out of the title of the TUEX. 

It is in this context that one needs to look at the 
institutional arrangements within which the three labour education 
institutions operate before one looks specifically at the matter of 
co«>ordination - i.e. in terms of the agencies capable of bringing 
this about, the actual areas of collaboration and specific ways of 
achieving this co-ordination, without prejudice to the institutional 
frameworks within which each labour education institution now 
operates. 
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SECTIOH II. AOHINISTBiTION AHO FUNDING 
OF CARIBBEAN LABOUR EDOCATION INSTITOTIONS 

Folloifing on the establishment of the TnSI at Hona, two other 
colleges vere founded the Cipriani Labour College in Triniddfl and 
the Critchlov Labour College in Guyana, the one under the aegis of 
the Governnent of Trinidad with the collaboration of the trade 
unions, the latter under the aegis of the Guyana TOC vith support 
froB the Governaent. 



The three <&a jor institutions of labour education have 
different emphases in their areas of administrative control and 
di».t;ction. The TOEI operates as an integral part of the tJniversity 
of the ilest Indies and has an Advisory Board vhich is appointed by 
the ?ice«*Chancellor and vhich advises on administration and syllabus 
development. It comprises six representatives of the founding trade 
unions (forming a majority on the Board), tvo from the Government of 
Jamaica (Ministry of Labour and ministry of Education), and tvo from 
the University (Extra*-tlural Department and Faculty of Social 
Sciences) • The Director of £xtra*-Hural Studies is Chairman of the 
Board and the TOEI Director of Studies is the Secretary, Ultimate 
authority is vith the University but in practical terms the research 
and education officers of the tvo major trade unions in Jamaica play 
a continuous participatory role in the planning and develoi>ment of 
syllabus and programme. 

The Critchlov Labour College's direct control is vith the 
Board of Governors comprising eight members from Guyana Trades Union 
Council (a controlling majority) , tvo members from the Government of 
Guyana, one member from the University of Guyana, one member repre- 
senting the public and one member from an organisation to be 
"determined by the Governors" and vho shall **be elected for a term 
of one year and shall be eligible for re-election**. ifiZrIe&il§.ilL.&tl§ 

££it£hi2V^JiafeME Co;].e<^e^, . p. _3>) Prom the By-lavs it is clear that 

the Board of Governors are charged vith the complete governing of 
the College and the Principal and Registrar are administratively 
responsible to them. The Cipriani Labour College also has a Board 
of Governors comprising the Government (Permanent Secretaries of 
Hiaistries of Labour and of Education and Culture - Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago) (tvo), the Trinidad Trade Union Congress (five) 
and the University of the West Indies (one) plus an independent 
Vice-chairman. It is clear that in Guyana and Trinidad and Tobago 
vhere there are established national centres, union representation 
is through these centres. In Jamaica vhere there is no such centre, 
representation on an advisory board is through the three major trade 
unions vhich helped in the establishment of the Institute* 



Funding patterns are different in the territories too. The 
funding of the Cipriani Labour College is by the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago solely. The contribution of the ILO vas 
restricted to technical advice in the form of a vorKers* education 
expert vho actually helped to launch the College. The Critchlov 
Institute is financed by the American Institute for Free Labour 
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Oevelopsent (AIFLD) (S60,000 Guy.) and the Governaent of Guyana 
($10,000 Guy.) in 1967 (and $25,000 Guy. in 1968) • A aarginal sua 
of $1,000 frott students* reyistration fees vas anticipated in 1968. 
But there was the added sun of soae $10, OCO Guy. ^er annua vhen the 
College acquired its ovn building. The TUEI in Jaaaica has its ovn 
building which vas a gift of the USAIO. It vas later added to by 
the Governaent of Jaaaica and the trade unions of Jaaaica vho raised 
• funds through a labour day tag drive in 196<(. Recurrent costs have 
run to soae 16,500 pounds per annua (or $79,200 B.C.). The OSAID 
guaranteed this sua for 19G4-67. The Governaent of Jaaaica for 1968 
granted 9,000 pounds {$<(3,200 B.C.) vhile USAIO gave (IS$10,000 or 
$5,000 B.C. The trade unions offered to contribute 4,500 pounds 
($21,600 B.C.). In addition the British Trades Onion Congress 
guaranteed a sun of 500 pounds per annua ($2,<(0> B.C.) for the years 
1967*-^69. After 1966 the Jaoaican Governaent aade an annual grant of 
12,000 pounds ($60,000 B.C.) to the TOBI vhile the trade unions 
offered to contribute <(,500 pounds ($21,600 B.C.). SuppXeaentary 
funds have had to be raised othervise. International organisations 
through co-*sponsorship of special courses and conferences and 
through technical aid have contributed a good deal in services if 
not in hard cash. 



SBCCION III. AGENCIBS OP CO-OaOIM ATION 

The existence of three aajor labour training institutes in the 
Bnglish-speaking Caribbean can uov be seen as an ansver to the 
foraer frenetic trade union training pattern throughout the area. 
There is still a great deal of unco-ordina ted vork, hovever, e.g. by 
the Caribbean Congress of Labour (CCL) , the Aaerican Institute for 
Free Labour Develo^aent (AIPLO), the International Trade 
Secretariats, the German Federation of Labour (since 1966) , the ILO 
and the three Caribbean labour education institutions already 
discussed. 

Thr AIFLD provides a linK betveen the CCL, the Critchlov 
Labour college and the TOBI at Nona since it is a source of funds 
for the first two and helps to administer the USAIO grants for the 
last. It is also a source of labour ec'.ucation expertise for all 
three and offers valuable outlets for furthor education for 
graduates of the Caribbean institutions. But this is an 
organisation external to the Bnglish-^speaicing Caribbean. So are the 
Geraan Federation of Labour and the iLO. Their role is one of 
assistance, not control and direction, and any aeaningful co-* 
ordination in West Indian labour education aust be initiated by the 
tfest Indian people themselves. The International Labour Office on 
its ovn account asserts that it is not there to "substitute itself 
for the trade union organisations** in aeaber States (L3lt21i£ 
SSlll£^iiS&.ll2x*^2, March 1968, page 25) . This is not to under- 
estimate the ILO*s role as vhat it calls a "catalysing agent in 
proaoting contacts betveen trade union research and other services 
and universities, institutes of labour relations" etc. But outside 
bodies cannot be expected to take full responsibility for West 
Indian affairs and vhat is offered by such bodies aust ha**e a 
relevance to our needs. This is particularly true of the 

aaiisaal Triad e Secyetj|rig^ts to vhich west Indian unlous are 

affiliated. It has been this author's contention that jud:).ng froa 
the syllabi of certain ITSs, not enough thought is given b; thea to 
vhat may be teraed "occupational problems" of unionists employed in 
specific trades and industries. There is perhaps reason for this 
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since not ouch is Known about the^ie s^jocific ^rooleos - a natter 
«nich the Idboui coile^jus should consider in building up their 

The resort is thetefore to ba«ic (in suae case:i very b^sio) 
anioaiso^ training which should be done ouch ched^jer ou uoBe ground 
and over longer periods than dre often possible by an ITS taced witn 
limited funds. Instead of courses concentrating on the root 
problems peculiar to particular "trades" one finds lectures with 
titles which suggest tactics and strategy for coafiontiag an 
inifliical ideology rather than getting on with the positive 30b of 
aalcing trade union leaders more proficient in the' r specific 
workplaces. The ITSs may well keep in closer touch with the CCL and 
the labour colleges so as to give their training prograaaes nore 
direction and significance in the West Indian context. The job of 
the ITS IS not, strictly speaking, to co-ordinate West Indian lab-rar 
education services. But they can collaborate with th^ West Indian 
agencies of co-ordination strengthening thQ possibilities of co- 
ordination far beyond what has already been achieved, aat! proaoting 
their work. 

The Caribbean Congress of Labour, as a trade union con- 
federation, is naturally central to this. But the cCL has serious 
probleas. Firstly, it has not got the resources of personnel and 
finance to carry through with an effective job of co-ordinating 
lanour education services. £hi§^S§tii«&lkS«.S^l&i^^t^S££S£i&iJU^ — k% 
tiik dei>ga^,ga,§s^fta,outgj^ae^bgiH^ftaj|Ostix,,aik-tel£^ 
l«l6e£s w^o fegiieve ia^4ll£iii2a* difficulty oay be that 

certain'indivldual^aeabers aay want to give priority to labour 
education efforts at home and such efforts aay include the labour 
colleges theaselves. (Trade unions both in Guyana and Jaaaica are 
already coaoitted to financial assistance for their labour school.) 
There is yet another problea with the CCL. Not all trade unions in 
the English-speaking Caribbean are aeabers of the CCL. In one or 
two cases, powerful trade unions in particular territories are not 
affiliated, e.g. the Bustaaante Industrial Trade Union in Jaaaica. 
Doainica and Grenada also have trade unions which are not 
affiliated. The TUEI as part of the OHI which serves all the 
territories found that these unions therefore looked to it for 
training. The Jamaican situation was easily solved but the Eastern 
Caribbean problea could be aore easily set if all unions were 
affiliates of the CCL. It is a known fact that the ccL is willing 
to have everybody in, who is willing to be in. But factors of 
history and personality have ailitated against efforts to correct 
the anoaalies. As long as such a situation exists^ the CCL will be 
restricted in its task as a co-ordinating agency in the field of 
labour education. 

One Bust take a look then at the OHI in particular and aore 
generally the UWI in collaboration with the University of Guyana. 

The University of the West Indies provided this co-ordination 
in the past in collaboration with CADoaiT and later with CCL. There 
IS a case for this university link to be developed and further 
fostered. Militating against thii^ aay be t».e arguaent that Guyana 
is no longer a part of the UWI systea but recent develo^aents have 
actually revealed the willingness of the Guyanese University to re- 
establish closer links with the University of the West Indies for 
the co-ordination of certain services that could be aore profitably 
shared by these institutions. The growing autonomy of the Eastern 
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Caribbean- based caspuses at Cave Hill (Barbados) and St. Augustine 
(Trinidad and Tobaijo) is an asset ratiier than a liability. It leans 
that the Univetsity^s centre is touchin^j oore directly West Indian 
conaunities other than the Jaaaican one. Labour education should be 
adde to find an inportant place in this development. 

Positively thi^ can be done through the university centres 
which operate under the Departaent ot Extra-Hural Studies of the awi 
'<nd which are '^^tablished in all the territ<^r^es served by the awi 
in the Ebglish-speaking Caribbean (this includes the Bahanas and 
British Honduras). Already the Director of Studies of the TO£X, 
Nona# has direct contact vith all the resident tutors who are the 
acadeaic and administrative university personnel in the territories. 
In the Bore recent past not enough liaison has developed between 
these university officers and the leaders of local trade unions. 
This was soaetiaes due to the mutual lack of interest in labour 
education^ as well as to the frustrations suffered by tutors who 
have failed to receive response froa local labour leaders. In soae 
cases tutors have adopted a hands-off policy because they have felt 
the situation to be too '^political**. In other cases the tutors have 
felt that the work was being carried on in any case by the CCL and 
visiting officials of certain international trade secretariats and 
therefore concluded there was no need to duplicate the worJc. but in 
many cases in the recent past university personnel in the Eastern 
Caribbean have collaborated on the request of the unions in labour 
education prograaaes. St. Lucia and Grenada are cases in poxnt and 
Barbados has had a long tradition of ro-operation vith the OWI. 
This tradition was bolstered by the establishaent of the TU£X and 
Barbados^ Trinidad aud Guyana (whose early courses were organised 
and run jy the UWI extra-mural staff tutor) all sent delegates and 
union officials to the one-month regional courses in Jamaica. This 
was cut short by the establishaent of labour colleges in Trinidad 
and Guyana but also by the cutting off of a special AIFLD grant 
adaini^^tered by the CCL. 

The university is a vantage point for yet another reason. It 
affords a necessary point of neutrality in saall coaaunities where 
trade unions and politics are closely enaeshed or where a juris- 
dictional situation exists because of the rival strengths of trade 
unions. This is as true of Trinidad and Tobago (despite its 
Industrial Stabilisation Act) and indeed of Guyana (despite its 
strong national centre) as it is of Jaaaica where the two giant 
unions are of alaost e-^^ual strength. The a<!BiniGtrative control and 
direction of the three labour education institutions has a direct 
bearing on this. Only in Jaaaica is the university fully in charge: 
the TOBI is sited on the Nona caapus. There is opinion in Trinidad 
that seems to see an advantaae in a siailar arrangeaent in that 
country but this has not been accepted. In Guyana the Tac is 
understandably jealous of its position in any prograaae ot eaucating 
its aembcrs and the Guyanese University is yet to participate as 
fully as it might. It should^ however^ be pointed out that the 
essential role of a university in any fora of educational 
developaent seems to be fully appreciated by the trade unions in all 
three territories vhore labour education institutions are 
established. For the Advisory Board (TtJSI) and Boards of Governors 
(Trinidad and Guyana) have university representatives (UWI and 
University of Guyana) sitting on them. In the actual operation of 
courses the acadeaic services available at the universities are also 
used. This does not obviate against the great influence of the 
trade unions in the development of educational prograaaes. Even in 
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the university-based TOEI it is the trade union organisations who 
have the strongest voice in prograane develoi-aent. They it is who 
should be the aost competent to give guidance on trends, needs and 
possible develcpnent of syllabus and prograoae. In any case it is 
the trade unions which will have to do the grassroot "selling" of 
the idea of trade union education to the rank-and-file as much as to 
the voluntary leader on the shop floor. 

The university's unigue contribution cannot be over-esti«ated 
m a developing country. This arises out of the nature of the 
labour aoveaent in countries liKe those of the English-speaKing 
Caribbean. The aoveaent developed £aiL.£a2Sa with the cry for self- 
government and in aost territories participated fully in the 
struggle towards independence and linked their cry J:or aore bread, 
higher wages and better conditions of work with the cry for transfer 
of power fro» the aetropolitan aasters to the colonial peoples. The 
special role of the trade unions in West Indian political develop- 
ment is now an essential chapter in the modern political history of 
the entire region. Both history and common sense therefore dictate 
a more than passiny interest by the trade unions in the total 
development of their territories. Education around their 
responsibilities is a specialised and ever-recurring need and one 
that becomes more important as the industrial processes of the 
country become more complex. 

This in turn will determine the type of education which, apart 
from offering techniques of bargaining and knowledge of the r"l.es 
which underpin the industrial relations system, aust seek to 
acquaint trade union leaders, in depth, with the nature of the 
social context within which they operate as weU as the economic 
possibilities and limitations with which their society is likely to 
be confronted. This type of education is best developed on the best 
principles of objective inquiry, critical analysis and frank 
discussion. A university setting is most conducive to tais type of 
approach. 

Finally, in the field of research, documentation and 
publication (see below) the university is probably the best equipped 
institution to help in territories of the West Indies. The 
availability of personnel from the related fields of the social 
sciences cannot be overlooked and the experience of the Trade Onion 
Education Institute ov^r the years, as of the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment, bears this out. 

ny emphasis on the university as the prime agent of co- 
ordination is based on (a) the experience of labour education in the 
West Indies over the past twenty years, during which time initiative 
has rested with the tJHI which now embraces all the territories but 
one- (b) the fact that the established labour education 
institutions all have contact (though in differing degrees) with a 
university - the TUEI is part of the OWI and sited on the Mona 
campus: the Cipriani Labour College makes provision for Oil liaison 
in its "Che. ter" and there are plans for its being sited on or near 
the St. Augustine campus; the Critchlow Labour College has a 
Oniversity of Guyana representative on its Board of Governors; (c) 
the neutrality of tb« university in a situation where trade union 
rivalry and/or trade union-political party association may militate 
against objective inquiry and frank discussion which are essential 
to all forms of education; (d) the special services in related 
disciplines (e.g. sociology, economics, government) which can be 
made readily available to trade unionists at all levels and for 
teaching, research and documentation. 
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The assuaption, naturally, is that the university vould vori; 
in close collaboration with the trade unions thevqelves, and, on a 
West Indian regional level, the Caribbean Congress of Labour. The 
question that should now be asJted is » in what areds could there be 
effective co*ordination and collaboration on a West Indian regional 
level and hov could this best be done? 



SECTION IV. AREAS OP CCLLABOaATION AND 
CO-OaOINATION AND HBTHODS 0? ACHIEVING THIS 

The aatter of streailining course syllabi cones readily to 
ttitd. All three labour education institutions are concerned with 
training at all levels with current eaphasis on the <<aiddle 
training" involving chief delegates (senior shop stewards) and field 
officers of trade unions. Grassroot training, which is important as 
a feeder source, has not got a central place since the view seeas to 
be coiionly held that this is the proper province of the trade union 
organisations themselves. Top-level training and atuch specialist 
training is still done primarily by international organisations, the 
AIPLD and other educational institutions in the industrially* 
advanced countries. The West lodiao labour colleqes do not abdicate 
this responsibility by any means, and must build their resources and 
programme to instituting as soon as possible this level of training^ 
A pyramid of training, however, presents itself under present 
circumstances ^id^h&^iAj^fliu:_gQll^ge3__must toqeth^f jQg^jg^jihgsg 
thfi2_-sk&iiia— £ lac0 the emP Usis at this st^g ^. The tUBl has 
benefited from * project of basic institutional training in unionism 
conducted by the CCL in the Eastern Caribbean territories. From 
these courses, leaders vere recruited for the one-month concentrated 
courses. In Jamaica itself these basic courses are run by the 
Hiuistry of Labour and in Barbados the Barbados Horkers* Union has 
long held similar courses (as well as courses of a higher level}. 
abii^is.l^Sl^jjlg.e2££ju{^^sJ^.wo£i^ecsl^ 

Sait£§S§,^ahi£k,oaakl^Q-fee-taaflht_to_edacatiQB„^ employed ^<f^ 

tha^^fismQse_bg_tcade anion orqa^i^sations within eacl^ territory. 
Such officers could be trained in specialist courses that could be 
sponsored jointly by the three labour colleges, one such course for 
trade union education has been held in Washington under the 
sponsorship of tne AIFLD. Some AIFLD help could indeed be directed 
towards these courses being held in the Caribbean at one of the 
labour colleges. In fact, the AIFLD could probably be persuaded to 
hold some specialist seminars un a rotating basis each of the 

labour colleges, catering in each ca-« for union leaders from the 

entire West Indies. liiS^^tratB^fia .. 9^„tfeS i£flifiaiS_Us_^t]ia 

£e5£fi Q^4bllitY ef-tA^CQlles^^ .4B^„ffp->ordinated ac^j^ofi Oft this would 

The middXe*.level courses which seem to be the main concern of 
the three colleges already have a great deal in common in terms of 
^<syiiabus content. The one^month regional coarse in Jamaica, the 
two-months' day course in Trinidad seem to share the commitment to 
all-round training of the trade union leader (voluntary and 
official) , offering not only technical knowledge but also all 
related knowledge which will make the trade unionist into a more 
effective participant in his society as a whole. There has not been 
enough communication between the colleges on the matter of siliafet 
4fld-£rgg^aMg_ds?el Qpa ent. It seems that there is room for constant 
reappraisal of syllabi and sharing of experience in approach to 
refinement and deepening of the work in this respect. Constant 
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co«»unication between college heads whether by correspondence or 
personal fisits is strongly recoi»ended. Exchange of lecturers and 
financial provision for this should be encouraged and promoted. 
Then when future labour education conferences are held more useful 
deliberations can be had on prograime and syllabus developiient, 
particularly in respect of such subjects as collective bargaining 
aethods- econoaics for trade unionists^ coaaunication aethods as 
well as specialist areas in teras of West Indian industries or 
specific techniques of industrial engineering. Teaching aethods 
will naturally eaerge as an iaportant aatter fo*. study. 

The area of £gsga££i_aBd_dO£aiefiJftii2n is yet another 
iaportant one for collaboration and co-ordination. In 1967 U3 
October-4 Noveaber) an International Seainar on Trade Onion 
Oocuaentation and Research Services held by the ILO in Geneva 
eaphasised the growing iaportance of research and docuaentation for 
people in the field of labour. "This fact", says a report, "is 
particularly evident in the developing countries where the trade 
unions are trying, at one and the saae tiae, to be instruments of 
defence and promotion of the working world, and also partners in 
quest of the new economic and social structures needed for the 
building up of youthful nations." In the youthful West Indian 
nations trade unions, being poor, will have to rely on their labour 
colleges to provide a good deal of these services. The labour 
colleges- faced as they are with the problem of limited funds, 
should do well to draw on the resources of the universities in the 
region since research is a prime function of university insti- 
tutions. The TOBI has benefited froa the association in this 
respect since ready access to undergraduates help the fostering of 
an interest in labour studies for postgraduate research at the 
Masters' and Doctoral levels. Research is costly and not one of the 
labour colleges will be able to pursue all the necessary research 
projects alone. Labour education conferences and constant contact 
between colleges could help to establish priorities e.nd make 
findings available to each other (and to the trade unions) for 
practical use. Much of the research should be naturally oriented to 
practical use by both trade unions and manageaent. But theiLe is 
also need for training in research methods for union officers who 
are called upon to perform research functions in preparing 
documentation for negotiation, arbitration and other aspects of the 
collective bargaining process. Social and economic studies are also 
highly relevant to the trade unionists* operation in the society at 
large and this calls for knowledge based on depth research. The 
ploughing back of -esearch findings into the teaching programae is 
yet another aspect of the field of research and much can be done in 
the exchange of material between labour colleges on this score. 

Closely associated with research is dOjailSataJyrSfi* ^exts of 
labour laws enacted in all territories of the Caribbean, texts of 
colle'^tive agreements, histories, speeches by labour leaders, trade 
union conference reports, arbitration awards, labour inquiries, 
awards of the Trinidad and Tobago Industrial Court, documents 
connected with economic, social and political development of each 
territory, should all be collected, codified and classified for use 
hi trade unionists (and management) as well as by research students. 
The colleges should exchange and share material freely and 
willingly. The collective experience of the past thirty years in 
west Indian unionism could easily be lost through neglect of this 
iaportant exercise. College heads do not need any formal 
institutional device to communicate on this matter. The device of 
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th« sailing list coupled with genuine interest could prove adequate. 

fh2^?<h/!!-*^°^r^ °5 "^f} documentation centres and 

the libraries of each college should be produced as early as 
possible and brought up to date froB tiae to time. 

suiiary it should be stressed that alJ the abore can be 
sf* alaost iaaediately, given the understanding existing 

between college heads. They will naturally be expected to work 
within their individual institutional fraaework. Thire is sMll 
^^mt °^ ^^^^^ contravening tenets of over-all policyy if tact and 
co.aon sense are judiciously applied. Bhat I would not reconaend is 
^u",?-!^!^^®*? *o set up a supra-coordinating institution. 

The diversity in unity is a fact of Rest Indian life. It is true 
that outside agencies, willing to give help, usually find it 
tiresoae to have to deal with some ten or twelve ifeit iJdian 
authorities. But this is not a good enough reason to i.pSe oS 
ourselves yet another institution that might prove costly, 
«!fr ?f! tu^ *o "o*^*- CCL in the trade uniSn 

Inltil I ^^.^^^ educational, could be aade into a viable 

agency to aeet this difficulty. But even when this is done, the CCL 
?ri„$?.M»^''i colleges plus individual trade unions 

iLi* i!if^n^ territories. Here, the principle of rotating regional 
{West Indian) projects in labour education using Guyana, Trinidad 
and Jaaaica as base points would go a long way to aeeting the needs 
and affording the region dynamic co-ordination. 
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Afpendlx V 

(Z&fotaatlon Paper) 
Harcel DATZD 

Zntroductloa 

Onifersity labour institutes in Prance hate now been in 
existence for about twenty years. Their dewelop«ent has been 
analysed in two surveys which, while not co«piling an exhaustive 
balance sheet of their achieveaents, ba»e at least taken stocJc of 
their reasons lor co«ing into existence, the principles go»erning 
their operations, the foras they have taken* the ways in which they 
cater for the workers attending thea, the nature of their 
educational activities and the place they occupy in the 
uoiversities, all froa three different standpoints - spirit, content 
and teaching aethods.» This report, which covers the past three 
years, contains the inforaation needed to be able to discuss and 
judge the aerits, inadequacies and indeed the defects of this type 
of experience with a full knowledge of the facts. 

There would be no point in dealing with each of the above 
aspects in turn, partly because this would involve repetition, and 
partly because specialists on workers' education and aany thousands 
of tride union activists are now thoroughly faailiar 
university labour institutes. »ithin the ILO itself- at the aeeting 
held in Geneva froa 3 to lU May 1971, the conclusions reached by the 
consultants on workers' education are siailar in all respects to 
those worked out by the institutes theaselves. In other words, 
th^se principles, as listed in the consultants' report, fora an 
invaluable guide to the approach of the labour institutes to the 
general probleas facing thea. 

AS regards principles, therefore, there is nothing new to 
report compared with previous publications. Hor is there anything 
new about the co-operation (continuing to the general satisfactionj 
between university staff and trade unionists, between teachers and 
trainees. The training activities, which take the fora of full-tiae 
courses, have not changed either. Reliance »»as continued to be 
placed upon well-tried aethods. The syllabus still covers the 
social sciences as applied to labour. 

However, the participating trade union organisations, the 
aethod of selecting the trainees, and the content of the prograaae 
have changed sufficiently to deserve aention. Hore attention will 
have to be paid than foraerly to the docuaentation and research 
side, which has expanded considerably over the past three years. To 
these should, of course, be added certain new features regarding the 
structure, aethod of finance and operating practice. The survey is 

« a£2il-S2Sial» *pr. 1962, pp. 220-230, an4IaiaiMii2Ml_I.Ab2a£ 
&S2iSa# vol' "0. 2, Feb. 1970, pp. lO^Jljg^y 
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presented in the order that see&s aost appropriate, but first of all 
a nuaber of facts are discussed which nay help to highlight the 
present situation* 



SOKE CORRBNT FACTS AND PROBLEMS 
SECTION I 



The best way of giving sose id^a of developaents over the past 
three years would be to describe a few events or facts, asong aany 
others, which have Barked the work of the institutes during tbis 
period and which, though anecdotal in character, are thoroughly 
typical. 



Tbe^LAbQur_InsUtute5_flaye Withstood t^e yest 



This is borne out by the nusber of foreign visitors who are 
now so nunerous that an international reue^tion service has 
virtually becoae necessary* What is particularly noteworthy is not 
so Buch the interest taken in the work of the institutes throughout 
the world, but rather the frec[uency with which the senior 
authorities of the universities that possess a labour institute 
i.«:coBmend foreign delegations to visit it. There was, after all, a 
tiae when if the institutes wanted to survive, let alone operate, 
they had to renain inconspicuous* 

The second fact is that a vide variety of new bodies are now 
anxious to take part in the work of the institutes. The Hini^try of 
Labour, in a letter announcing the granting of a subsidy, eaphasised 
the importance it attached to having at least one of its officials 
participate in their operations. Organisations such as the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers (CFTC) , the General Confederation 
of Executive Staff (CGC) and the French Confederation of Workers 
(OFT) have announced their wish to join* Even the employers who, 
throurb the subsidy granted to one institute by the National 
Sickness Insurance Fund, are participating in the holding of 
training courses on social security, have expressed the desire to 
have not cz^ but two seats on the board o£ the institute in 
question. 

The third observation concerns the standing of the institutes, 
as workers* education bodies, with organisations engaged in 
continuous education, witb'^n the universities, relations between 
the latter and the labour institutes are nornally narked by co- 
operation and BUtual respect. On the other hand, relations with 
peroanent education bodies outside the universities could be better 
co-ordinated in the interests of efficiency and consistency. There 
is no shortage of clear-sighted observers, both inside and outside 
the universities, who will ensure that in any discussions concerning 
continuous education, the voice of the institutes is heard and their 
staffs are allowed to continue their work* 

Of the developaents which have larked the life of the 
institutes in recent years, the consequences rf the events of Kay 
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1968 are worth analysing iu »ore than one respect. It is worth 
doing so fros two standpoints; structural and personal ~ leaving 
out of account, of course, all tne beneficial effects uf the events, 
both in general and on the labour institutes theaselves. In a 
senne, the latter were upgraded within the new universities created 
under the Advanced Education Act in that tltey becase teaching and 
research units on a par with other units rather than with the 
faculties. The fact reaains^ however, that for those that were 
university institutes before 1968, the amount of autonomy and 
discretion allowed then actually diainished. For example, before 
1968, the director of a university institute such as the Institute 
for Labour Sociology (XSST) was entitled, like the dean of a 
faculty, to apply direct to the Ministry for the resources he 
needed; now that the Institute is a teaching and research unit like 
•any others, he has to go through the president of his university. 
However syapathetic the latter lay be, he cannot give the labour 
institute a disproportionately large share of the available 
resources cospared with the other teaching and research units. As 
the latter are usually short of »oney, there is a danger that the 
institutes will stagnate or fail to expand their resources, unless 
as continuous education bodies they receive special treatment and 
can draw upon other resources than those provided by the Ministry of 
National Education. 

AS regards persons, there can be no doubt that since the 
events of Haj 1968, it has beccae lore difficult to find university 
teachers and instructors who are convinced that co-operation with 
the trade union confederations is the best and «ost effective way of 
educating working-class activists, either individually or 
collectively. It has also becoae aore difficult to recruit teachers 
for whoa the aere fact of helping activists froa the three central 
trade union organisations to fit theaselves to discharge their 
responsibilities aore efficiently is worth while in itself. An 
appreciable nuaber of the staff aeabers of the labour institutes now 
have to reconcile their personal ideological coaaitaents with the 
need for scrupulous fairness in dealing with activists froa three 
different trade union organisations. It can now be asserted froa 
experience that those who reaain faithful to the pre-1968 approach 
and those who are wholly conaitted in their activities outj^ide the 
institutes reaain entirely loyal to the principles which the 
institutes eabody and work together in good will and autual respect. 
Ahove all, the training courses theaselves have in no way suffered 
and the central trade union organisations have observed the change 
without allowing their confidence to waver or diainishing their 
willingness to work together while aaintaining their separate 
identities. 

These facts and developaenti? are, on the whole, encouraging 
and show that the iapetus of previous years has been aaintained. 
The three trade union organisations are unaniaous in expressing 
their wholehearted satisfaction with the educational work carried 
out by the labour institutes. This continuously favourable attitude 
foraed the start of the attempts by the trade union organisatioas to 
defend the universities against the attacks being aade on thea. It 
is in contrast with their less uniforaly favourable judgaent on the 
way the universities are tackling the problea of continuous 
education. 

This is needed to keep the institutes froa lapsing into 
coaplacency. Although initially they were hazardous ventures, borne 
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along by enthusiaso and a good deal of idealiSB, they ha?e nov 
becoie established organisations, concerned vith day** to-day 
adsinistration and the need to balance their budgets. They, too, 
last cope vith the danger that lies in vait for every institution: 
the need to aaintain their initial idealisn despite tUv passage of 
the years; and the need to preserve keenness, energy, receptiveness 
to nev ideas and disinterestedness vithout ignoring the iaportance 
of physical facilities, the security conferred by strict accounting 
procedures, and the natural desire of full**tiBe staff for the sase 
career opportunities as other university teachers. 



This problea had to be faced because of the sweeping changes 
in the university vorld since 1968; because the situation of the 
trade union Bovenent is far froa being the sane as it vas in the 
1960si and because the position of workers' education in the 
various branches of workers * training and of continuous education in 
general is once again being questioned. 

It nay or nay not be considered that, at the stage they have 
now reached, the labour institutes require a sufficiently drastic 
overhaul to warrant the tern *<seccnd wind^; whatever nay be 
thought, all the participants ** university teachers and trade 
unionists alike ** are in agreenent that sone diversification of the 
institutes* activities is necessary vithout inpairing their primary 
coBBitaent to workers' education. 

This diversification say take two or even three fornd, which 
are not necessarily incoapatible. In the first place, the 
institutes night extend the training they provide to other branches 
than workers* education as these branches becose established in the 
universities, e.g. courses for farsers, connunity centre leaders, 
Bunicipal council Besbers, etc. Secondly, in order to neet the 
needs created by the courses and also to cosply with specific 
req?ests fron the trade union organisations and to fulfil a^ funda** 
aentil condition of any university body worthy of the nase^ they 
should expand their docusen^ation centres and research laboratories 
far beyond their present size. 

The expansion of their activities need not necessarily stop 
here. There is the question of how the institutes are to cope with 
the various tasks falling to thes in the field of continuous 
education. Two possibilities cone to Bind. In the first case, the 
labour institutes could thenselves provide the facilities for the 
universities' activities under this heading. In other words, they 
thesselves would set up centres capable of carrying on the widest 
possible variety of activities for adults of all social and 
occupational categories. The advantage of this for the institutes 
is that it would give practical expression to the tendency of 
workers* education nowadays to enlarge its scope to include non- 
trade unionists, at least up to a certain point. But there is a 
danger that expansion would also aean dilution. There is also a 
danger that changes would have to be Bade in the sachinery of 
supervision and also of nanageaent by virtue of the 1971 Continuous 
Vocational Training Act, i.e. there would have to be a tripartite 
structure (adsinistration, trade union, eaployers) . Lastly, there 
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is a danger that expansion to include unorganised vocicers would 
svanp even an enlarged workers* educational prograsBe. 

The second course would be for the institutes to accept the 
existence of separate continuous education centres, with which they 
would co«-operate closely and exchange services. In this uay, both 
types of centre would be allowed to develop within their own nornal 
spheres of activity. The labour institutes, with their experience 
of workers* education, could certainly take over a nuBber of 
activities which, although catering for unorganised workers, would 
in no way iapair the bipartite character of the aachinery of 
supervision, i.e. administration and trade unions; this, it Bight 
be thought, would be an appropriate way of expanding workers* 
education without sacrificing anything of its specific character, 
since the training would still be given ander the auspices of the 
trade union organisations alone in conjunction with their university 
partners. The danger in this case is that, over the Bore or less 
long terB, an organisation would be built up with such strong public 
support that the expansion of its facilities ^ far beyond anything 
that the labour institutes can reasonably expect - would be such 
that future adninistrators Bight be teapted to give priority to the 
individual rather than the collective aspects, i.e. to a certain 
fora of continuous education rather than workers* education. 

nnder the 1968 Advanced Education Act, the trade union 
organisations are entitled as "outside bodies^* to seats on the 
boards of aost universities as well as on those of a nuaber of 
teaching and research units. This aay teapt thea to slacken 
soaewhat their interest in the labour institutes, tihich perfora on 
behalf of trade union activists a service that is useful but, vhen 
all is said and done, limited in ia^ortaoce compared with all the 
other university aatters that the unions have to consider because of 
their effect on workers and their families. The trade union 
organisations have no illusions, however, about the likelihood of 
their views being taken seriously in the teaching and research 
units, where they are isolated. Logically, instead of agreeing to 
dispersal, they should concentrate on the services in the field, not 
only of workers* education or continuous education but also of new 
thinking about the educational systea as a whole that can only be 
perforaed by the teaching and research uuits where they can 
genuinely aake their voices heard and count on the wholehearted co- 
operation of the university authorities. Need it be added that 
these teaching and research units are none other than the labour 
institutes, whose functions would thereby chajige coAsidet*i)ly? 
nevertheless, this need not inevitably lead tnea outside the sphere 
of labour sociology, defined as a multif. ^sciplinary approach to- all 
the probleas affecting workers and indeed to the whole world of 
labour, both inside and outside industry, as the new scientific and 
technical revolution takes place* 



The labour institutes j4Ve adapted their structure to coaply 
with the 1968 Advanced Education Act. Apart froa one or two 
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exceptions, those institutes that wished have been converted into 
teaching and research units, e.g. Strasbourg, Paris-*Sceaux, Aix-en«* 
Provence and Mane;. They are eainently satisfied with the change. 
Their special status as teaching and research units under the Decree 
dated 20 January 1969 (i22iiia4i-QJjfiSigl# 20*21 January, Mo. 17, p. 
706) has proved very usef.ul, both in aaintaining the internal 
balance between the universities and trade onion partners (a feature 
since the start) and between the different categories of university 
staff (teachers, docuaentalists, research workers and 
administrators) . For exaaple, representation on the board is based 
not upon university grade but according to whether or not staff are 
employed foil tiae at the institutes, subject only to the proviso 
that at the elections, which taJce place at a meeting of the two 
electoral colleges of peraanent and nun-* permanent teaching staff, a 
minimum of a third of the seats go to senior members. The director 
is appointed by the Minister. la accordance with established 
practice, the latter endorses the recommendation made to him by the 
board of each institute and there is nothing to suggest that in 
future this practice will be abandoned. lot their part, the 
directors, whose powers are. much wiier than those of their 
colleagues in teaching and research units without special status, 
taJce car<: to use these powers in such r way as to preserve the team 
spirit vhich exists between university teachers, who are conscious 
of serving the same cause, and to associate all the partners in the 
appointment both of non-permanent tea-^hing staff and of staff on 
fixed- and short-*term contracts. 

The institutes at Lyons and Bordeaux, which were too small at 
the time and lacked sufficiently numerous and influential allies 
within their universities, had to be content with the status of 
"common services** of the teaching and research units at their 
respective universities under the direct control of the 
universities* presidents. This is better than being forced into a 
teaching and research unit which is distracted by conflicting 
activities and policies, but there can be no doubt that this lack of 
autonomy compared with the other teaching and research units is a 
handicap in obtaining sufficient funds. 

The position is different at Grenoble, because the labour 
institute has been attached to one of the most powerful institutes 
of social and economic research in any French university <^ the 
Economic and Planning Research Institute, which is fully convinced 
of the need to expand the activities of the labour institute; as a 
result, the latter has ample resources and operates in a 
scientifically stir.alating environment. 

The most difficult question, at least for the institutes that 
have become teaching and research units, has not been how to fit 
into their universities, but how to find the best internal structure 
to cope with the activities in which they are engaged. Because of 
the differences between universities and regional needs, no uniform 
pattern was suitable. 

in Aix-en-provence, the Teaching and Besearch Onit, of vhich 
the Laboux: and Social Research Institute (ITRES) forms part, 
contains three other departments: a centre for research on tourism, 
a human Moaetric and vocational guidance institute, and an advanced 
vocational training centre. The result is that on the board u.' the 
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Ooit« the trade union organisations are in a distinct minority (9 
seats out of 24) • This has aotg hovever, caused any aajor 
difficulties since there is e^ual university and trade union 
representation on the board of the labour institute itself, vhich 
has full power to decide any Matters vhich concern it directly. 

In Nancy, the labour lustitute, like the ISST ia Paris (before 
reorganisation) coaprises two centres, one for workers* education 
and the other for social studies, catering for future trade union 
officials. The board coaprxses seven representatives of the 
teaching staff, nine representatives of the trade union 
organisations, six representatives of the students, one 
representative of the Ministry of Labour and one representative of 
the adainistrative staff. 

This, as has just been aentioned, was the position at the ISST 
ttntil the organisational refers of 1972. For one thing, the ISST 
had to take into account the establishaeat within the University of 
Paris I of a Teaching and Research Onit (of which it »as in favour) 
for labour and social st\tdies; this Unit caters for law students 
wishing to specialise in labour natters. And for another, the 
coaparatively large number of students in the Social Studies Section 
(soae <»30, or acre than four tiaes as aany as the already large 
section at Nancy), all of thea aiaing at careers in the world of 
labour although without specialising in law, placed too great a 
burden on the staff of all categories at the expense of other tasks 
which in a labour institute are jast as iaportant, if not acre so; 
all this without doing auch to promote co-operation with the 
workers* education centre and at the risk of allowing the divisions 
within the student aoveaent to upset the f9dtts viv^ndi which, 
despite everything, had been created and maintained within the 
Institute. 

Accordingly, it was decided to hive off the Social Studies 
Centre of the ISST and to attach it to the Labour and Social Studies 
Onit. In this way, all the students of social sciences as related 
to labour now form part of the same Onit, which is well placed to 
co«>ordinate its two types of courses, the one predominantly legal 
and the other placing equal emphasis on a number of different 
subjects while giving priority to the tasks of further education, 
i.e. maintaining a higher proportion of genuine workers from 
factories and offices. 

The ISST, for its pars vas thereby enabled to devote full 
attention to the novel i-robleas of documentation and research as 
they affect workers* education. The new isST immediately set up, 
alongside its workers* education centre, two new sections, one for 
documentation and the other for research. It is fair to assert that 
within only a few months^ they acquired a stature which enabled them 
to withstand comparison with any other similar organisation either 
abroad or in Prance. 

Relations between these two teaching and research units of the 
University of Paris I specialising in labour matters are excellent. 
They have agreed to facilu.tate wherever possible contacts at various 
levels between trade unionists and ordinary students, while taking 
care, however, not to blur iUe distinction between them. 

In addition, one of the seats on the board of the University 
of Paris I allocated to the student body is occupied by a 
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representative of the worker trainees at the ISST froa each of the 
trade union organisations in turn. ^It is clear f ros the extensi7e 
discussions that took place on this subject that the purpose of this 
arrangenent vas to confer the status of student - of « new type# but 
a student just the saae on the worker trainees at the XSSX. It 
was also intended to give the board an opportunity of hearing the 
viewpoints not only of the trade union organisations theaselves as 
"outside bodies*^ but also the views of ordinary workers and trade 
union activists as users of university services, this atay well be 
the beginning of a proce^is which in due course could bring about 
far-reaching changes in the structure of the student world* 



The labouc institutes have been at pains to adjust to tlie 
establishaent within each or aliost each - university of a 
continuous education centre which does not, however, constitute a 
teaching and research unit, since it provides a coaaon service to 
the other units, and is therefore directly answerable to the 
president. Broadly speaking, two systess are now being tried out. 

Under the first systea, as at Aix, the labour institute exists 
side by side vith a ^'further education and advanced vocational 
training centre** within the saet; unit. The advantage of this is 
that a nuaber of specific needs such as **further education in rural 
areas**, **tourisa and leisure** and **continuous vocational training 
and eaployaent*> are handled within the saae fraaevork as the 
institute, which has the benefit of active participation by the 
trade union organisations. 

To offset these advantages there are plency of drawbacks, not 
the least of vhich is the iapression given to the workers^ 
organisations in question that with a foraula of this kind * bearing 
in aind the autonoay of the departaent handling peraanent education 
• the call on their services is out of proportion to the benefit 
they can derive froa activities vhose purpose and pursuit thej aay 
not necessarily consider to be consistent with their own objectives. 
This aay well have an iapact upon the enthusiasa of the trade union 
confederations for the Tea-jhing and Research ^nit as a whole, 
including the workers* education centre. Another drawback derives 
froa the assignaent to this depactaent of tasks which are no longer 
clearly identifiable as relating to individual or collective 
branches of further education, so that its functions appear to 
overlap to soae extent with those of the peraanent education systea, 
under whose aegis it has aoreover not been explicitly placed. The 
final drawback is a corollary of the other two * to wit that the 
XTBES is aade to appear to be coapeting for custoa with the 
peraanent education centre, which covers the university as a whole. 
This gives rise to the following dileaaa: either the ITRBS aust 
strive to supplant the peraanent education centre at the risk of 
abandoning its vocation of providing collective further education in 
close liaison with the trade union cci;£ederations, or it aust 
confine its^; activities to a restricted area of peraanent education, 
forgoing the opportunity to carry out under contract, on behalf of 
the peraanent education centre, activities vhich, while possibly 
open to non-trade unionists, would be under the actual supervision 
of the trade union confederations. 
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The ISST in Faris**Sceaux has decided in favour of another 
formula vhich liKevise has its drawbacks and its advantages; the 
latter outweigh the foraer, at any rate in the particularly 
favourable circumstances in vhich the isST finds itself thanks to 
the Oniversity of Paris !• The Director of the ISST first of all 
declined the offer sade to hia that he should take over the 
directorship of the perianent education centre, because it seeaed to 
hia, after consulting his trade union partners, that if he accepted 
there would be a risk, at least in the initial stages, of aingling 
two foras of co**operation « that between the university and the 
trade unions in the case of the ISSt, and that between the 
university and the professions in the case of the peraanent 
education centre. Bather than becoae involved in -an anomalous 
situation which, in the long run, was likely to be to the dettiaent 
of the labour institutes, the ISST preferred to aake arrangeaents 
for the institution, on a sound footing and in an ataosphere of 
autual trust between responsible persons, of co-operation on an 
official basis with the persanent education centre, whose aeabership 
reflects th« pattern of the signatories to the inter-occupational 
agreement of July 1970, i.e. not only the CGI, the CPDT and the FO 
but also the eaployers, the C6C and the CFTC. 

First of all, it was agreed that the ISST and the Institute of 
Business Manageaent (lAE) should be represented on the pedagogical 
council** of the peraanent education centre, saall though it was; 
then that certain activities open to all shop-floor workers or 
pertaining to sectors in which the peraanenl education centre had 
acquired a solid grounding of experience, such as instructor 
training, would be carried out punctiliously by the ISST at the 
reguest of the peraanent education centre under a proper 
contracting-out arrangeaents and lastly that the peraanent 
education centre and the two teaching and research units at Paris I, 
aore particulaiily oriented towards permanent education - namely the 
ISST and the IkZ ** should present themselves to the Hinistry of 
National Education as different parts of a coherent whole, trhich 
amounts, in plain language, to informing tho political and 
administrative authority responsible for the financing of a major 
proportion of these activities that there can be no question of its 
favouring the peraanent education centre or the IAS to the detriaent 
of the ISST for the simple reason that the intention at the 
Oniversity of Paris I is to ensure that the balanced developaent of 
collective and of individual further education go hand in hand, 
vithout allowing the latter to supplant or even to haaper the 
former. 

There is no shirking the fact that this foraula satisfactory 
though it may appear for imaediate purposes - is also fraught with 
risks for the future - in particular the risk that the peraantnt 
education centre, when it passes into other hands, may change its 
outlook and yield to the teaptation to expand. But this would iaply 
- even without taking the objections of the trade union 
confederations into account - that the Oniversity of paris I would 
agree to such an about-face. In fact, in view of the prestige 
enjoyed by this university, the activations of many of its students 
and the internal haraony which has becoae a feature of its 
structure, such an eventuality appears highly unlikely, at any rate 
in the short or aediua tera. 
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The labour institutes are particularly concerned to avoid any 
misunderstanding or confusion in relation to the colleges of 
peraanent teachers since they are struggling with a particularly 
Icnotty internal problen of a structural nature as a result of 
changes that have occurred in the situation of the labour aoveaent 
in the last tea years. Representatives of the COT and CFDT are in 
favour of intense develo^^aent of the labour institutes, even In 
fields other than workers* education. The FO representatives ar© 
soBewhat uncertain, not to say reluctant, in this respect, if they 
do not declare their support for a developaent of this kind, to 
which, in itself, they should have no objection, it is for reasons 
connected with the general outlook and policy of their 
confederation. By taking a stand against any extension of the 
activities of the institutes beyond purely educational activities, 
for which PO gave its agreement in the past, they avert the risk of 
rinding theaselves in a minority on the board since it is a constant 
practice in the labour institutes for iaportant decisions, and 
particularly those concerning the statutes, to be taken only with 
the agre'^aent of the three trade union partners. On one of the rare 
occasions when this rule was not observed, the life of the institute 
in question was sei.iuusly disrupted. 

It is reassuring to see that, for the tiae being, the problea 
has been shelved, thus revealing how attached the three trade 
confederations are to preserving the existence of the institutes. 
For a tiae all three refrained froa taking part in discussions on 
activities other than those to which FO had agreed froa th* 
beginning and which it strongly supports. For the tiae being tKis 
confederation, realising that the institutes are perfectly coapeweut 
and know how to maintain an even balance between their thre^ 
partners and respect their viewpoints, is coaing round to the idea 
that since the institutes have a university character they need not 
be affected by the ups and downs of the trade union aoveaent, the 
confederation is convinced in any case that no one, inside or 
outside the institutes, would think of interpreting any favourable 
attitude it aight have towards the expansion of these institutes as 
being incoapatible with its views on relations between trade unioo 
confederations. 

Further proof lies in the fact that the university teaas have 
chosen, if not to pot a definite end to inter-institute working 
sessions - which are so valuable for the co-ordiaation of their 
activities - at least to find a foraala that is *cceptable to their 
trade union partners. The CFDT, taking full adv^^ntage of its status 
as a fully-fledged partner in the aanageaent, takes a dia view of 
inter-instltute aee tings between university people alone. It would 
like to see its regional and departaental training officers parti- 
cipating in the aee tings. However, a systea of this kind, entailing 
the participation of soaewhat large trade union delegations, at 
various levels of responsiDility and concerned with local probleas, 
could well lead to the aost awkward natters being rr : ^d tactlessly. 
Consequently, this has been rejected by coaaon conr. in favour of 
saaller aeetings between directors of institutes ai»w* the confederal 
training officers, which aeetings between confederations have 
theaselves proved to involve too auch tension to be fruitful. 
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Yet neither these working sessions between university staff 
alone at the inter- institut<a level nor the separate aeetings of 
university people with the leaders of each confederation fully Met 
the intense need of the institutes for co-ordination. It is to be 
hoped that# as is happening in the case of each individual 
institute, it will be possible for a solution to be devised at the 
inter-institute level that will allow the confederations to Maintain 
their essential tenets wniie at the saie tiie proioting the aaxittu« 
degree of coherence in the developnent of the institutes. 

Quite apart froa these probleas, further trade union 
organisations are applying for adaission to the labour institutes so 
that their meibers aay benefit froa the courses. The organisations 
in question are the French Confederation of Christian Workers (CFIC) 
and the General Confederation of Executive Staffs (CGC) • 

As regards the CPTC, which is aaong the organisations 
recognised as being aost representative, there is no basic obstacle. 
If it were to participate, however, the extent of this participation 
would have to be determined. Could it be given a seat on the board 
together with the corresponding number of courses? It is unlikely 
that this would satisfy the CFTC if it decided to sake a formal 
application for admission. 

The situation is different in the case of the CGC, first of 
all because it seems strange for an organisation of executive staff 
to belong to institutes whose purpose is to train workers. However, 
the explanation for this seeming anomaly would appear to lie in what 
might almost be called the process of osmosis that is taking place 
between the "new working class" and the mass of small or middle- 
level engineers and executives. Nevertheless, the application of 
the CGC presents problems since the organisation is not considered 
to be a confederation of trade unions but rather a horizontal 
organisation representing a particular category. Consequently, if 
the CGC gained admission to the institutes, the workers' 
confederations would want seats fur their own federations of 
engineers and executives, on an egual footing for them all, in 
addition to their confederal representation. For the time being the 
question has been put to the Grenoble and Bordea x Institutes. It 
involves amending the statutes and a Ofecision to this effect can be 
taken only by a two-thirds majority. A split aaong the three trade 
union partners on a question of this kind would put the university 
people in a very awkward position. 



problems o f F iuaociM 



In the main, the labour institutes are financed through a 
double system: the Ministry of Education provides a certain number 
of posts out of the state budget. In addition, a subsidy for 
running costs, accounted for in the institutes' own budgets, is 
taken from the over-all credits of each university concerned. 

AS regards the posts, the four institutes that are best 
endowed in this respect, i.e. those of Strasbourg, Paris, Aix and 
Nancy, have, exclusively for wotkers* education, a full-time staff 
of between eight and twelve persons in the various categories 
(assistant lecturers, teachers, seconded teaching staff, archivists. 
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adainistratiTe personnel, secretaries and typists, aachine operators 
and porters) • The three othei institutes are desperately short- 
staffed. 

The subsidy for running costs ranges iron 70,000 francs 
(Strasbourg, Paris, Nancy) to the ridiculously low sua of 10,000 
francs. The criteria on vhich the subsidy is granted to the 
institutes are soaevhat ill**def ined. It would probably be better if 
the subsidy were .calculated, partly at least, according to the 

nuaber of '*trainee«*days** corresponding m^%^ %Lb autftfl jijg to the 

nuaber of students in the ordinary teaching and research units. It 
goes without saying that a substantial increase is called for, if 
only to Keep up with the rise in expenses resulting froa price 
increases. 

The institutes also receive an **extra hours** allowance froa 
the Ministry of Bducatiou for lecturers' fees. 

9ith regard to preaises, whc^n the institutes have preaises to 
theaselTes, these also coae under the Hinistry of Education, and 
have been assigned to the university without either having had to 
pay for thea out of their own pockets since this matter was 
previously dealt with by the oinisterial delegation for workers* 
education (ifl^il4qftti9n t la-Pg9l9ti9R mUlS) • 

The Ministry of Labour, for its part, grants an annual subsidy 
to recognised bodies, which include the seven institutes aeotioned 
above (plus the Lille Institute), which for a long tiae preferred to 
do without) , to cover the various expenses of the trainees 
(subsistence, travel, coapensation for loss of earnings and a saall 
part of the general expenses). The aaount of this subsidy, 
depending on the institute and the nuaber of courses it runs, ranged 
until this year froa 296,000 francs to 80,000 francs. <^ iese figures 
had been the saae for six to seven years but the Ministry of Labour 
recently decided to increase its assistance by soae 16 per cent. 

Paradoxically, this increase could well have created a problea 
since, following a series of changes, the subsidy for the labour 
institutes now coaes under the saae budget as that which subsidises 
the trade union schools; this could have placed the university 
institutes in a position of rivalry with the trade union 
confederations if their subsidies had been increased by a higher 
percentage than those paid to the confederations. Actually, when 
confronted with such a situation, the trade union confederations saw 
no ulterior active or difficulties, since the university authorities 
of the institutes had aade it clear, in tneir application to the 
Ministry of Labour, that the increase requested was not 
proportionately higher than that which the trade union 
confederations thesselves were likely to receive. The fact that 
this difference caused no probleas is a further proof of the 
unqualified support given to the institutes by the three 
confederations. 

This increase, however substantial and tiaely, has aoreover 
resulted less in an increase in educational activities than in the 
aaiQtenance of these activities at their foraer level since, in 
seven years, expenses hav^ gone up by acre than 16 per cent. It aay 
be asked, in fact, how the institutes have been able to operate 
without generally cutting down on their activities. The answer is, 
first of all, that there have been soae reductions though not very 
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Striking ones. They affected the nunber of trainees on each course 
rather than the nuaher of courses* For instance^ a particular 
institute^ finding itself in financial difficulties (the threat of 
its resources froa the National Health Insurance Fund cosing to an 
end) was obliged to reduce attendance at each course fros the noraal 
25 to 30 participants to 20. Other institutes^ reduced to counting 
on last-ainute withdrawals^ were able to avoid aeasures of this kind 
siaplT because there was a drop in the proportion of trainees 
suffering losses in earnings* For soae years now works councils 
have been entitled to devote part of their resources to coapensating 
at least soae of the wage losses of workers attending an approved 
educational course within or outside the undertaking. In addition^ 
through collective branch agreeaents or by arrangeaent with their 
f iras, soae workers (particularly in the public sector) also enjoy 
full or partial incoae aaintenance. Conseguently it is very 
difficult for the institutes to sake accurate forecasts so that they 
have to •♦play it by ear^^ with all the snags this entails. The fact 
that they have largely kept within their budgets aay be attributed 
to their extreae caution. 

On the other hand , soae of the f inane ina probleas have 
recurred. Since the Act of 16 July 1971, fairly considerable 
resources - froa 0.8 per cent of wages to state aid which, according 
to soae estiaates, exceeded 2,000 Billion francs for 1972 are 
allocated to continuing vocational training within the fraaevork of 
the life**long education prograaae. "Jhe universities could hardly 
not benefit froa this developaent. Onder the teras of the agceeaent 
with the Ministry of Education, soae labour institutes are entitled 
to a subsidy to finance their courses on continuing vocational 
training for trade union officers who are aeabers of specialised 
coaaittees in this field. 

In any case the labour institutes have no intention of giving 
up the systea of financing froa which they have long benefited in 
accordance with the Act of 28 Deceaber 1959 respecting state aid to 
bodies, particularly university bodies, dealing with workers* 
education. In view of the type of expenses that are likely to be 
aet under the 1971 Act, the budgets of the institutes would still 
include a whole series of iteas which, failing financing under the 
1959 Act, would no longer be covered. Herely to replace the 1959 
Act by that of 1971 would be of no benefit to the labour institutes, 
while in extending courses and providing for their developaent, 
particularly as regards docuaentation, the lack of resources is 
sorely felt. 



EDOCATIONAL ACTI?ITIES 
SECTION III 



Even with the prospect of new sectors of activity, education 
reaained the fundaaental purpose of the labour institutes. The best 
way of illustrating what has been done in this connection over the 
last three years is to review the activities of each institute. 
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Although the greatest nuaber of courses have not been held at 
Strasbourg, it is uatural to begin vith this Institute since it was 
the first of its kind and# in aany respects^ is a aodel for the 
others. 

The foxloving courses vere held vith the three trade union 
confederations* They are grouped according to the confederation 
vith vhich they vere arranged and the aain subject study* In 1972 
they included courses for C6T aeabers on Coaaon Market probleas (1 
veeic) ; probleas of voricers in the cheaicals branch (I veek) ; 
labour lav (2 veeks) ; social security (I veek) ; courses for FO 
aeabers on vorks council (2 veeks; ; probleas of voaen*s work (1 
veek) ; social security (1 veek) ; courses for CPDT aeabers on 

probleas in the jisasglltl Qal^ri^s group (1 veek) ; questions 

concerning the Renault group (2 veeks); the refora of the right of 
disaissal (1 veek), in 1973 the courses organised in conjunction 
vith the C6T vere on labour lav (2 veeks) ; on iaaigrant labour (1 
veek) ; ' those held in conjunction vith Fc vere on vorks council (2 
veeks); voaen>s vork (1 veek); the courses arranged in conjuttction 
vith the CPDT vere for the P4c hiney-Us in^ J^i^h J4>4ftn group (2 veeks) ; 
on the ageing process aaong vorkers <1 veeA) ; on the righit of 
disaissal (1 veek). 

Six of these ten veeks have already been coapleted« The 
reaaining four vxll be held during the third quarter and in 
addition^ as each year^ tvo to three veeks vill be devoted to 
courses for social security adainistrators* 

£Sa£§gS^fl^S9Bmft?t49a vi th t^ ie CG'J; - in 1973 the Institute 

abandoned its tradition of holding courses on a branch ba£is# either 

for the aetallurgical branch or for the cheaical branch. Interest 

in this approach does not seea to be declining but the fact that 

probleas of co-ordination t.t the international level are becoaing 

increasingly accentuated aay perhaps explain the vish to have a 
certain aaount of tiae to reconsider vhat they involve. 

The courses for specialised confederal coaaittees (on ' 
international questions^ social security and aigrant labour) are 
attended by particularly experienced trade unionists. The only 
problea vith these courses is to avoid too big a gap betveen the 
very vide fraaevork in vhich the natters are dealt vith and the 
prior level of inforaation of the trainees^ vho are highly coapetent 
but vithin the considerably narrctfor sphere of their 
responsibilities. Altogether^ the aia is to aake these **expert^ 
trade unionists avare of the aore general - particularly econoaic 
and international - aspects of the probleas that are of particular 
concern to theB# but vithout aaking thea feel out of their depth* 

The courses on labour lav are of a very high technical level. 
Their purpose is to aake a thorough study of difficult questions 
rather than to tackle the entire range of labour lav. Yery 
diversified and specific teaching aethods are used in these courses 
in an atteapt to relate technical analysis as closely as possible to 
the trade union point of viev# vhich is far froa easy in such a 
field. 
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courses in co niunction w ith , PQ - Courses on Hoaen's work 
continSfd " to "e hi ld^ ^iT'lttf^d 1973. While the content has 
reaained auch the saae over the last five years, aethods have 
changed considerably (press analysis, role playing, etc.). The 
possibility of organising these courses for aeu as well as for woaen 
tcade unionists in the future is being considered. 

The courses known as "works council courses" are soaewhat 
siailar to those organised on a branch basis, with the exception 
that studies on the working of capitalisa or on industrial policy 
deal with several rather than just one branch. The difficulty lies 
in aaking the transition froa econoaic analysis to the analysis of 
trade union practices and policies. 

In 1970-71 the Institute held some highly successful courses 
on the probleas of eaployaent and training but these were abandoned 
in 1972 because of the FO«s decentralisation policy in the field. 

CQm^e^ in conlunsUQB- Mjtb t fag.cgaS " Courses on trade union 
law and those on disaissal fora part of the training policy of the 
CPDT's legal branch and they are organised on a particularly well' 
docuaented basis. Here, too, the difficulty is to aaintain the link 
between the legal formulation of the probleas and the analysis of 
trade union policy. 

The structure of courses known as "group courses" (fi|§a9i 
£aiLlfiAS« J»att»elle§.SalS£iSS. etc.) takes the following fora: first 
of all the infoJatti^ that has been coapiled on the group is 
presented by aeans of an econoaic and financial analysis. The next 
stage consists in trying to exaaine the strategy of the group, 
calling in managerial staff where necessary. The repercussions of 
this strategy on probleas of eaployaent or of conditions of work are 
then studied and, lastly, there is a debate on the aetnods of trade 
union action within the group. The stuabling block with such 
courses, apart froa all the work involved in coapiling the 
inforaation, consists in connecting the analysis of the group with 
that of the general working of capitalisa. 

The social security courses held with each of the three 
confederations since the early days of Institute are now 

operating saoothly: nevertheless, assuaing that they will be able 
to aaintain their separate system or financincing, it "ou" see, 
that in future questions that have recently coae to the forefront, 
such as the adaptation of older workers to the probleas of 
retireaent, should be dealt with at these courses. 



Tlt^e gayjg yftstitttte fSceaa;tL 

Ot all the Institutes it is the Labour Sociology institute 
(ISST) that runs the greatest number of courses each year: between 
18 and 20 weeks, representing 2,500 to 2,800 trainee-days. 

A list of these courses for 1971 is appended, this tiae in 
chronological order, with an indication of the f"^^«=* 
course and the number of participants as well as the prograaae for 
1973, two-thirds of which has already been carried out. 
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Subject Qf thfl, course? , The courses are characterised both by 
their coiparative degree of specialisation (each confederation now 
designing the courses to coiipleaent its own advanced courses) and by 
great diversity. Adiittedly, certain subjects recur froa year to 
year, but each year there are also aaay aev rses, considerably 
different in content, the only liiitaticn on u.versity being the 
widening field of labour sociology, vhich is already vide to start 
with. This explains the difficulty of the permanent teaching body 
in predeteraining the field to vhich they should direct their vorK 
in order to aeet the deiand satisfactci^iiy. This has an adverse 
effect on the course in so far as "he university staff tend to be 
out of step vith the trade anion leaders vho, as specialists on the 
subject, often knov sore about it* Ihe coipleaentary aspect of the 
discussions suffers as a result and the university people are 
soietiaes left with the feeling that tie contribution that they have 
Bade does not Batch up to what was expected of thea. Since it is 
difficult to aaintain a sufficiently closely«»Knit network of 
relations in fields that are so diverse and, aoreover, constaatly 
changing, the university staff chosen as teachers do not always 
represent the wisest choice. Docuaentation also suffers froa this 
state of affairs in view of the hesitation as to which sectors 
should be concentrated on and which inforaation should be kept op to 
date. 

ggftSfeiaa-fgtbQ3§* In view of the experience acquired in this 
field and of the care and caution with which it is kept up to date 
in the light of the aost recent knowledge on education for adult 
workers, teaching aethods are, on the whole, satisfactory, what is 
soaewhat surprising is that trainees to whoa the aost inforaal 
aethods are applied frequently declare their appreciation of aore 
foraal lectures, when these ire well prepared and planned in such a 
way as to facilitate note*-taking. Furtheraore, a coaparatively 
large proportion of group work is usually requested, but on 
condition that this is efficiently organised, and even guided, and 
that it culainates in the drawxng up of reports. 

This raises a problea as regards the role of the teachers (or 
assistant lecturers). with the changing characteristics of the 
groups they have to deal with and of the nature of the course, they 
are perfectly willing to act as technical advisers, group leaders, 
observers and soaetiaes even as aere participants. But in view of 
the diversity of the subjects with which they aust deal on each 
course, the teachers soaetiaes have the discouraging feeling, 
despite their dcceptance of a aultidisciplinary approach, either of 
being unable to play their role properly because they are unequal to 
the task, or of covering so auch ground that they can no longer keep 
up to date with the subject in which they still have to prove their 
ability. There is now a tendency, in so far as aeans are available, 
to call in teachers froa other teaching and research units who are 
likely to fit in saoothly with the peraanent teaa, strengthening it 
froa the technical point of view. 

organisations involved in the courses^ There are aarked 
differences in this respect froa one confederation to another which, 
though clearly reflecting a deliberate policy on their part, are 
also the result of certain circuastances. 

In the case of the C6T, 50 per cent of the tiae has been 
assigned to federations: the UGFP (Federation of French Civil 
Servants) and underground aineworkers in particular, the rest being 
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allotted to inter-occupational organisations: the General 
Federation of Engineers, supervisory Staff and Technicians (UGICI) t 
cailvay and transport workers or to national coaaittees, such as 
those of voaen workers or ttutual insurance societies* 

With ro, 70 per cent of the time has been allotted to 
federations: £iSS!ULisAi4^S-^£ail£St public services, health and 
transport; the re«aining ti«e has been devoted to the ^-ris Trades 
Council (U£JLSB«Ci£ii2&Al&.£AliSiS£B£} • 

In co.^junction with the CFOI, only one federation-level course 
vas held (on the problems of data processing) two years ago. Since 
then courses for ttade unionists in the Paris area have absorbed 30 
per cent of the tiae available, the rest being spent on research 
courses in response to j:e«iuests fro« confederal committees, 
**Si£&£&d£®ll&S** national sectors: training committee to study the 
contribution of the social sciences to teaching, legal committee, 
supplementary pensions bodies, etc* 

Altogether, in view of the fact that for organisational 
reasons co-ordination between the institutes cannot yet be 
strengthened, it is difficult to determine clearly which criteria 
are applied by the trade union confederations in making applications 
to the various institutes* 

Certain courses call for special comments* Firstly, because 
they reveal a trend in the role of the institutes, as in the case of 
the courses held regularly for engineers, supervisory staff and 
technicians where, from the methodological point of view, the 
courses have to be adapted for trainees who are perfectly familiar 
with the university environment. Secondly, because these courses 
have been the subject of a thorough assessment between trade union 
and university organisers whose most recent teaching course, based 
on a study of the manner of presenting and acquiring knowledge, 
resulted in the devising of a "teaching strategy", after covering 
the contribution made by the social sciences to adult training, 
"self-management in teaching", institutional analysis, including 
experiments with a number of teaching media (simulation, role 
playing and case study)* Lastly, because a particular course raised 
special difficulties: the most obvious case was that of a course on 
family problems held with the CFDT* The trade union organisers, 
because of the unusual nature of some of the subjects such as 
marital problems, sexuality, the parent/child relationship - and 
above all because of their concern to persuade trainees to set aside 
their inhibitions - felt themselves obliged to question the usual 
assignment of roles and tasks between university people and trade 
unionists. The situation was particularly delicate since, to avoid 
needlessly confusing the issues raised, there was no exchange of 
contradictory or even diverging points of view, as there would have 
been had the course been marked by the usual "spirit of research"* 
At the end of the course a frank explanation enabled some of the 
misunderstandings to be dispelled and common agreement was reached 
as to the manner in which a future course on the same subject would 
be held and which this time would be likely to put everyone at ease 
in the respect of tested principles, without confusing the trade 
unionists* 
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Generally courses last one veek though sone three** or four«*day 
sessions are also organised. Bven in 1971 and 1972« under a 
"continuing training** agreement^ soae tvo-day study courses vere 
held. 

So far, ^he guota for each union is three v«>oKs per year, 
apart froa courses organised in accordance with the teras of an 
aareeaent* In addition, a number of courses outside the quota are 
organised by the Regional Labour Institute tean but financed 
entirely by the trade union organisation that has requested thea. 
la this vay the Institute has run course;^ with CPDT unions of 
professional and senior staff in the last two years, vith the 
agreeaont and participation of the Proveace«Cdte d*A2ur region. A 
siailar experiaent, on the probleas of continuing training, vas 
tried oat vith FO, financed by the latter. 

In 1972 the Regional Labour Institute organised a total of ten 
veeJcs* courses. For 1973 the prograaae covors fourteen to fifteen 
veeXs. It is becoming increasingly coaaon for the courses to be 
prepared and carried out entirely by the Regional Labour Institute 
teas in co-operation vith the trade unionists. It is far less 
frequent for recourse to he hed to outside experts, froa the 
\!niverslties or elsevher*). Gradually the teaa is acquiring the 
collective experience that enables it better to respond to 
applicatioas for courses. The hoaogeneity and joint effects of 
saveral p'^cple vorJcing on the saae subject enables the tcna to run 
aost o£ th', -ourses very saoothly froa beginning to end. 

Z ^axe its preaises a paying proposition, tie Regional Labour 
Institute hires thea to trade unions and to a ortain nuaber o^^ 
training bodies vhen not using thea itself. The n<2ture of the 
courses and prograaae froa October 1971 to Septeaber 1972 "liere the 
f olloving. 

Cou rses on l^gfljL, a^^t^i^ - in conjunction vith the CGT. 
Initiation to labour lav i'>r legal advisers • third course of the 
saae type, siailar to that of the previous year. Several case 
studies and a considerable aaou.*^t of group vork. Trainees of a 
lover level than in the pas^ but good on the vhole. 

In conjunction vith FO. Initiation to labour Ian. This vas 
che first course on the subject carried out by the Regional Labour 
Institute vith FO. Previously only probleas of merits councils, 
eaployees* delegates and the role of the union vithin the 
undertaking had been dealt vith. Soae diversity in recruitaent but 
trainees veil tiotivated. 

In conjunction vith t>ae CFDT. Course consisting of an in- 
depth exaaination, based on case studies, of the use of labour lav. 
This course, though interesting, did not achieve the results 
anticipated s.ince, froa the start, over-all knovledge of the subject 
vas inadequate. 

£ff9a^ij^9? ^Qftl^SSg Vith FO* Introductory course on econoaics 
vith reference to the case and econoaic pattern of Fos-sur-Her. A 
very nev experiaental course as regards both substance and fora. 
This course, vhich sought to involve the trainees froa the start vas 
difficult to organise, but provided a considerable aaount of 
inforaation. It vlll be held ag^in after a thorough critical study. 
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iith the CGT. A two-neek course concentrating on the economic 
and cultural roles of the works council. P'.us a study of texts on 
vocational training. 

With the C?DT. A study of the econoaic problems of the Alpes 
de haute Provence. Pirst courtJe on the probleas of a "44fiA£tfiiaJii'« . 

tith FO. A four-day course on industrial economics (balanc^i- 
sheets, Mnageient, trade union role) . A new course, followed with 
interest by the trainees. 

iith CPDt. Course on aanageBent, The last of a series 
designed to increase the insight of engineers and supervisory staff 
into BanageBent probleas. In the light of experience the planning 
and organisation of the course were improved. 

Yhis course was followed by a two-day evaluation session with 
the CFDT organisers to sua up the results of the five courses 
organised on the subject which had been attended by about 100 trade 
unionists. A questionnaire was thon sent to all the trainees xn 
order to assess the benefit they had derived fro» the course. A 
••feedback" evening ♦jas organised at which the reactions of 25 foraer 
trainees were tested. 

Another aanageaent course was organised, known as a 
"reflection" or "research" course. It was attended by a certain 
nusber of foraer trainees for in-depth consideration of the natter. 
A course of tuis kind presented considerable difficulties and basic 
questions, such as how to take a theoretical approach to a social 
prob^ea without first analysing a concrete case, were not fully 
solved. AS regards the for a the course also, the teaching 

Sttthods were not fully adapted. After a critical exaaination, it 
should be possible to sake i»rogress with research on the course and 
its finalisation, this tiae keeping on tho right track. 

CMTgM _ continaous ^^agfttiyp ^^^^^t^ T^i^ri^lS 

agreeaents) . iith FO. A two-day course on this subject with a view 
tv-i intoraing the trainees and increasing their insight into the 
■axter. The saae course as those organised previously with the CGT 
and CFDT. Also with FO, a four-day course with an in-depth study of 
the texts of laws, decrees and agreeaents. A study on eaployaent 
and contittuing vocational training in the region. A r?A»*rse attended 
by persons responsible for continuing training in the Prov.^nce, Cdte 
d*Azur and Laugu^doc-Roussillon regions. 

iith the CGT. Course on esi^loyaent ^ind vocational training: 
a study of general probieas as they occur in the case of provonce- 
C6te-d»Azur. Coarse for officers at various federation and union 
levels. 



last one week (froa Sunday evenxng to 2 p. a. on Saturday). The 
Institute also organised four-day non-residential courses. 
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These courses are intended for trade unionists vho have sose 

experience of exercising responsi*>ility vitbin their trade union 

organisation or vithin elected repre^ientative bodies ana vho ha^e 
already attended training sessions run by their organisations. 

Depending on the course sylla^as« the trainees are officers in 
^departsental" or local federations^ trade unions or trade union 
branches in undertakings. The courses are also attended by elected 
representatives on works councils^ by employees* delegates sad by 
aesbecs of safety and health coasittees. 

In 1972 there were 286 trainees, representing nearly 1,500 
trainee-days 

The trainees ixre selected froB naaes put forward hy the trade 
union organisation. The selection depends on the syllabus, level of 
training and type of responsibility involved. It covers all 
f^d^parteiients" of the ^h6ne*Al^es region; i i 1972 the breakdown was 
as follows: Isdre 151, Drdae ?5# Ardiche 12, Savoie lU, Haute** 
Savoie 11, Rhdae U2, Ain 5, Loire 9, other '^d^parteaents'* 17. 

Teaching is shared e^^ually between university people or 
experts and national or regional trade union officers, vho are 
chosen according to their sphere of competence. 

There is no general syllabus since each coarse is specially 
tailored. The subjects covered say, however, according to ^he 
course, be grouped as follovss 

Econosics: vorking of the econoaic systea, planning, none' xy 
probleas, eaployaent, regional econoay, branches of industt/, 
undertakings* 

Labour lav and social probleas: contracts of eaployaent, 
labour tri:>unals, trade union lav, vorks -councils, eaployees* 
delegates. 

Heaas of expression: vritten and oral expression, graphic 
technigues, group vork. 

J2£l§l2&ISIl£&.S>ZSJL«CSSS&i y^ ft{? - Soae of the specialised 

courses (for eaployees* delegates, vorks councils) are run by a teari 
of organisers (two university people and tvo trade unionists) vho 
take on the entire teaching and direct tho group vork. This aethou, 
vhich iaplies that practically no outsiders are called in, cannot be 
used in all cases since in soae subjects, such as econoaic trainiag^ 
outside experts are still essential. 

Another trend in applications has resulted in the organisation 
of specialised courses rec^uiring very thorough preparation, such as 
courses on probleas of regional econoay. 

The aain difficulty lies in the diversf.ty of the needs of each 
trade union organisation, vhich does not alvays allov the atudies 
aade in preparing a course to be reused, either by repeating a 
particular f.yllabus or by publishing the aaterial. This raises a 
problea as regards the status of the teachers or assistant 
lecturers, vhose responsibilities bear little relation to the idea 
of **s^i:vice** that is generally associated vith this category of 
unir^ersity teacher. 
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Ldstly, it Bay be aentioned that so iar the Institute has not 
been asked to organise any courses on continuing training, although 
this prublea has been dealt with at nest o£ the sessions. In such 
cases, however, the subject is generally raised by trade unionists 
rerponsibie lor these natters within the trade union organisation. 
There is likely to be a change Aero. 



At present the In^stitute organises between 9 and 12 weeks of 
courses a year. 

^^9qg4P^f qjj ^l . recr u ^ra^ nt - The Workers' Education Centre at 
Hancy is essentially geared to regional matters. Consequently, aost 
of the trainees coae fron the four "d^parteaents" of Lorraine: 
Heurthe-et«*t!oselle, Heuse, Moselle and Vosges. occasionally there 
are also soae from neighbouring regions such as Haute-S^Sne, Alsace 
and Chaapagae. In addition, the Institute holds a session every 
year for FO representatives on certain regional land-vse planning 
bodies fron all over the country. 

j^£g^gi cou£s§§ - The trainees are nostly trade unionists froa 
private undertakings. Generally they have already had soae basic 
trade union training. Because trainees are recruited on a regional 
basis, however, the Institute accepts trainees with no previous 
training. 

On the other hand, soaetiaes the saae trade unionists attend 
the Institute for several sessions on different subjects: this has 
aade for continuity in relations with union branches or works 
councils in a nuaber of Lorraine undertakings, particularly in the 
iron and steel industry. 

SUb1Sg!t§ 2i-ili«^S£§Si2a§ " Since 1969, the sessions have been 
organised around five aain~sub jects: acre than half the sessions 
were focused on the study of trade union functions within the 
undertaking, whether the subject was tackled froa a coaprehensive or 
specialised point of view. Soae sessions organised for civil 
ser ants and dealing with the specific p^obleas of the civil service 
can be considered to fall inte the saae category of courses. An 
experiaent was tried whereby enployees froa the private sector and 
civil servants attended the saa« course to coapare their respective 
situations. 

The courses on legal aatters relate to two aaxn subjects: 
contracts of eapioyaent and labour tribunals* 

The courses on training in econoaics are intended for trade 
union officers who already have a good grounding ia the subject. 

rhe econoa'.c problems of Lorraine have been dealt with either 
in tr?4ining sessions on eapioyaent and land-use planning (on the 
basis of decentralisation at the level of ^d^parteaentsw} , or in the 
fora of docuaentaiion files requested by the unions at one-day 
seainars organised directly by the latter. 
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The subject of continuous education is dealt vith in response 
to urgent requests sade by the unions since 1971. The sessions are 
financed in accordance vith the teras of collective agreeaents, and 
are attended bj seabers of vorKs councils or inter«*occopatienal 
trade union officers. In view of the regional character of the 
Institute, the training is extended by aaintaining contacts vitk 
forter trainees vho are anxious to obtain inforaation on probleas 
tfitb vhich they have to deal in their undertaXings. 

Te^9l|4,i)c| ^ , . , jgt h ffijl g The first sessions vere run along 

traditional lln^s and consisted of lectures and debates. The 
lectures or classes vere given by different people according to the 
subject. The peraanent staff of the Institute aerely took care of 
general proaotion and co- ordination. In the last tvo or three 
years, however, a nev systea has been devised that corresponds 
better to the pace of vork of the trainees. Tvo of the Institute's 
teachers follow the sessions throughout vith the trade union group 
leader. They theaselves undertake the aain part of the teaching. 
This has resulted in a bigger role being iaparted to group vork and 
to individual research. 

A systea of this kind, vhich is effective for the trainees, 
can be used only if the teachers genuinely fora a teaa and are 
accuptoaed to vorlcing together. This brings us back to the problea 
of the status of these teachers, the duration of their functions, 
and the inclusion in their university careers of the period spent 
training adults, is the nuaber of sessions increases and aore is 
required of thea, it is harder for thea to continue their ovn vork 
on theses and articles. 

Lastly, tvo aatters deserve special aention: the tirst is the 
fact that trainees are not covered against the risk of accident 
during the course: the second concerns the fact that trainees are 
not counted aaong the student body of the university, vhich entails 
the risk in the long run of the subsidy froa the Hinistry of 
Education being reconsidered. 
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In their coaaunications, the authorities of these institutes 
have confined theaselves to suf^plying a list of the nuaber of weeks 
or days devoted to courses: six weeks per year in one case and nine 
to tvelve veeks ia the other. Aware that this represents only a 
very aodest achieveaent, the authorities see no need to go into 
further detail, particularly since their courses are fairly siailar 
to those organised by uther institutes. It should be pointed out, 
however^ that the soaewhat aeagre nature of these educational 
activities aay be due either to difficulties inherent in the early 
stage of such a venture, or to the fact that it has not been 
possible so far to obtain the aeans of doing aore for various 
reasons, including the lack of enthusiasa for developing workers* 
education shown by the university in which the institute is 
incorporated. 

On the basis of \ systeaatic coaparison between institutes, 
this rapid outline of educational activities calls for several 
coaaents. The two aaia ones are the following: first of all 
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courses ace scaetiaes liaited to less than one veek. Adsittedli 
this redaction is sosetises deceptive since the course as a vhole 
say cosprise several periods of tvo or three days that are sisply 
spread out along the lines of the Anglo-Saxon <«sandirich course^*, 
nevertheless, this denotes a trend tba ^ is hard to reconcile with 
the I* higher** or **coBpleBentary» character that is supposed to be 
isparted to these courses. 

The second cossent concerns another tendency vhich, 
paradoxically, is seen sost clearly in the institutes that have the 
least staff • In such institutes all the teaching and directing of 
the course, fron start to finish, is carried out by the staff of the 
institute vhich is sade up of peraanent university people and a 
trade union co-*director, practically no recourse being had to 
outside assistance. This aay veil have its advantages, particularly 
froa the teaching point of viev, but it also has its disadvantages: 
the staff, of vhoa there are already an insufficient naaber# are 
overvorked; there is the likelihood of confusion betveen the duties 
of aanaging, directing and teaching once it becoaes noraal for 
functions to overlap; the trainees are deprived of contact vitb 
teachers coabining technical ability vith broad experience, such as 
professional people or trade uaionists, of the probleas covered. 
Vould not the ideal solution lie in striking a balance betveen 
pedagogically adapted assistance froa outside and racrarse to the 
peraanent staff for the classes and lectures aost closely related to 
their ovn particular subjects? 



The educational vork of labour institutes, unlike that vhich 
is carried out in other branches of peraanent education, is bein<j 
tentatively developed along various lines; but all of then have 
this in coaaon - that they result in giving a nev iapetus to 
docuaentation and to research and, indeed, in turning then into an 
indispensable aspect of the **second vind^. The effect is that the 
function of docuaentation and research is tending aore and aore 
clearly to assuae a tvofold character, yet vithoat establishing any 
real connection betveen the tvo vays of giving thea a nev lease of 
life. 

On the one hand, as ac'-ivities that are closely linked 
together, if only through a third concept of "docuaentary research'*, 
docuaentation and research are intended to aeet the reguireaents of 
the training courses. They are carried out vith aakeshift aeans, 
that is, by fall-tlae teachers vho, for the sake of the cause and by 
reason of their university qualifications vhich oblige thea to be 
also research vorkers, devote to thea auch of their vork. In 
addition, there is the specific assistance of docuaentalists vhose 
functions in centres of vorker education consist in taking part in 
the preparation of the training course aaterial and in enabling the 
trainees to broaden their infer nation on the training course 
prograanes and possibly also their knovledge at the aore general 
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level of their particular interests and trade union activities. 
Such a way o£ putting documentation and research into practice aeets 
directly and in every respect the wishes of the trade union 
representatives in the councils of the institutes^ their desire 
being that the trainees be given a training which they can 
assiiilate and which is of good quality. 

On the other hand^ docuaentation and research are practised on 
the fringe of the courses yet without ignoring the vishes of the 
trade unions. The plan fact is that the needs vhich they are 
intended to aeec are those felt by the trade union organisations at 
a general level extending far beyond vhat can and aast be done in 
the training courses. It is clear that^ frcs this point of vie«# 
the role played by the teaching staff and the docuaentalists 
attached to the worker education centres cannot suffice. It 
requires the help of a specialised staff of docuaentalists and 
research vorXers. It alro requires the institution of an 
organisational scheae whlch^ while giving docuaentalists and 
research workers a role to play in the aanageaent of the teaching 
and research units^ affords thea a aeasure of independence in the 
fori of separate centres or sections. 

Proa this point of view^ the position of labour institutes is 
not unlike that of other university laboratories. The staffs who 
are generally employed on contract owing to the insufficient nuaber 
of appointaents f roa the National Scient||ic Research Centre^ aspire 
to a security of tenure extending beyond the duration of the 
contract as soon as they have proved their coapetence and their 
ability to carry out the work successfully. They also want to be 
tree croa any constraints other than those deriving froa scientific 
rorrniros^**tc ^ifdnanciiaJ^ vesouceffs; this iaplies that they aay 
publish the result of their research work as soon as its scientific 
value has been established. 

Viewed in this light, docuaentation and research are no longer 
so Ineluctably linked together. The aain function of the 
docuaentation sector is to draw up its prograaae in such a way that 
it shall coapleaent that of the corresponding organisations of the 
trade unions* As for research, it can be undertaken not only at the 
express request of trade union organisations but also on the 
initiative of the research workers as soon as they can convince 
those organisations that it is in the interests of science «iid of 
the labour aoveaent to choose this or that question, account being 
taken of the possibility of securing sufficient aeans to carry it 
out. 

The difficulty, though again one that is not insuraountable, 
is to reconcile the desire ^f the research workers to act in fall 
accordance with the golden rules of their disciplines, on the one 
hand, with, on the other hand, a freedom for the trada union 
organisations to refrain from endorsing at the end of the day the 
results of research work which they sight regard as tunnin^^ counter 
to their objectives. The solution is partly psychological and 
partly structural: first of all, the research workers, anxious 
though they aay rightly be to be free froa restrictions, aust 
realise that it is a privilege to be appreciated to work in the 
scientific field of labour questions in an institutional framework 
benefiting froa the active participation of trade union 
organisations, with all the facilities for their work that this 
implies. Moreover, the fact of having chosen a labour institute 
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expresses their own conviction that the advice and supervision 
provided b; the trade union organisations, which are different in 
nature fro» the pressures to vhich they are exposed under other 
auspices^ «ay well be innocent of any atteapt upon their freedot as 
research worXerst all that is required of tbes is to show that this 
freedos, coupled with proper scientific and technical cospetence, is 
sufficiently narked by independence fron the established authorities 
for the trade union organisation.*} to put scientific trust in then* 

Pron the structural point of view, a distinction nust be drawn 
between, on the one hand, research work which, o.-^ce completed, 
enjoys the unaninous approval of trade union federations represented 
in the board of the institute concerned and, on the other hand, 
completed research work that does not receive that approval. Where 
there is that approval, nothing stands in the way of publication of 
tae results of the research under the naae of the institute in 
question. lo the opposite case, the research workers resain free to 
publish their work without any aodif ications, i>ttt outside the labour 
institutes in a nanner that does not inply the latter»s scientific 
warranty and thus in no way involves the responsibility of the trade 
union organisations. 

Wi^Kout calling in question the clear distinction between 
docunentation and research activities conducted in connection with 
the courses and those that are pursued on the fringe of the courses. 
It would be, in some measure, to ignore facts or possible facts not 
to note the reciprocal influence of the two forms of activity. 
There is research work or at least documentary information needed 
for the courses and used by the teachers which, after fulfilling its 
educational function, still requires some further investigation that 
quite naturally devolves on the archivists and research wor'* *^rs 
acting on the fringe of worker education. Conversely, research on 
questions not linked to the courses can be regarded by the teachers 
as meriting use for educational purposes, subject to making it 
suitable for teaching. It must be admitted that this type of 
positive and constructive interaction is still largely confined to 
the realm of possibilities. At present, the reciprocal influence is 
still of a less positive nature* those institutes which take mo'it 
pains to prepare their documentary information and to connect their 
research work with the courses find it difficult to conduct research 
work effectively outside the courses. On the other hand, the 
institutes, which have succeeded in record time iu setting up and 
putting to work with adequate means research and documentation teams 
operating outside the educational framework, appear to regard the 
help that they give to the trainees with respect to documentation 
and documentary research as a definite accomplishment dispensing 
them from exercising their imagination. Yet, in this field as iu 
others, self-satisfaction runs the risk of heing a prelude to 
routine if it is not offset by a ceaseless el>ort of adaptation to 
scientific and technical progress. 



Tti^ strasfaQuro Institute 



The lack of data on documentation pertaining to the courses 
may indicate that nothing fundamentally new has occurred in this 
sector for the past three years. The survey of educational 
activities does show, however, that stress is laid on the renewal of 
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sethods relating to the legal courses and of industrial groups 
(P4chiney ^ 0sine Ruhlaann or Renault, for exasple) • Hov one of the 
isportant features of that renewal consists in the sethods of 
dsseabling and putting into shape the docusentation. Nor is that 
all: an interaction does appear to haire grown l>etveen, on the one 
hand, the docusentatlon for the courses and, on the other hand, the 
research undertaken on the fringe of the courses into the exercise 
of rights of association within the undertakings. 

For the purpose of carrying out that research, the Institute 
obtained a subsidy of 100,000 francs by a contract entered Into w. th 
the CoBsittee for the Organisation of Applied Besearch in the 
Sconoaic and Social Sciences (COBDES) , which is responsible to the 
Cossissioner for the Plan. This nade it possible to set up a teas 
of part<*tiBe research workers. 

The general objective of this research work is to appraise the 
Banner in which the powers of the head of an undertaking and the 
esployees* collective rights in the undertaking are being legally 
harsonised since the kct of 27 Oecesber 1968 case into force. 

Three categories of data constitute the basic saterial for the 
research. There is, first, jurisprudence; trade union law has 
given rise to a large sass of case law covering sose 3,000 Judgsents 
and awards delivered at a whole series of jurisdictional levels. 
There are, secondly, the agreeaents «- on the one hand, the national, 
regional and local collective agreements and, on the other hand, the 
agreements of undertakings. Lastly, there are the trade union 
journals and studies which i^rovide a source for an analysis of the 
doctrinal views of specialists in labour law and of trade unions, 
in addition, there are the factual data for the collecting of which 
indispensable contacts are saintained with the teass concerned with 
the sociology of labour. 

Furthersore, the Strasbourg institute has joined with the 
Grenoble Institute in a long--tera research project on data 
processing in the field of labour law. It will be sore convenient 
to refer to it in connection with the Qrenoble Institute which is, 
in fact, in charge of the project. 



T^e P^iris. ln^tj .;bttte 



Ope!« coBpletion of the structural reorganisation, this 
Institute took a further step forward in the organisation of 
docuaentation and research on th^ fringe of the courses though not 
on the fringe of the wishes of the trade union organisations. 
Within less than a year, the docuaentation centre recruited three 
full-tiae docuaen talis ts and one secretary. it acquired, in 
addition, functional premises and the deposit therein of the 
substantial voluae of docuaentation belonging to the national 
Institute of Labour Docuaentation and inforaation (liroIT) . The 
research centre also occupies these preaises. in addition to the 
institute's adainistrative infrastructure, it has had froa the start 
the services of an assistant and of two secretaries. For the 
iapleaentation of its prograaaes over a period running froa Ocluber 
1972 to August .1974, it already disposes of scae 570,000 francs 
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received £ro« the COROES and £roM the Mational Institute of Social 
Security Research (IHRS) of the University of Paris I, to which are 
likely to be added under a contract entered into vith the European 
Bcono«ic CoMMunity a further credit of 600,000 francs. These 
resources have sad'd it possible to recruit on contract a dozen full** 
tiae and part-tise research vorkers distributed in tvo teass. 

(a) The sain purpose of the docusentation centre is to 
collect and utilise docusentation cosplesenting the docusentatlon of 
the central trade union organisations. The various tasks undertaken 
by this centre are indicated in the paragraphs that follov. 

1. Keeping docusentation on labour probless in France 
constantly up to date. The subjects are chosen by reference to the 
trade union press so that they say correspond to the needs of the 
trade union federations. The index cards and files of material are 
prepared on the basis of an analysis of specialised journals and of 
the daily and veekly press fros whatever source (universities, trade 
anions, employers) . The files are prepared as objectively as 
possible: they are cosposed on the basis of extracts fros trade 
union texts and not on an interpretation of the texts. They provide 
trade union organisations vith a useful supplesent to the scientific 
data available to then for their day-to-day activities and even sore 
for their ^strategy". They also enable then, as it were, to see 
themselves fros the outside though fros an observation post that is 
by no seans extraneous to then. 

2. Inventory of university work (theses, Bonographs# etc.) 
dealing with labour probieas. The regular dispatch to trade unioa 
organisations of lists of these works is a service whxch they 
appreciate all the sore because they have hitherto had no knowledge 
of thea and have consequently had no seans of consulting then. It 
is planned that a copy of all such works shall be deposited with the 
centre so that their regular analysis shall no longer be a probles. 

3. Files of Material on particular g .estions prepared at 
the request of one or the other of the trade union federations, h 
file has thus been prepared for the CFDT on the ♦•notion of 
analysis". A special effort was sade to ^translate" in an easily 
accessible and, therefore, not too technical language a series of 
recent works and articles that are not thesselves easily accessible. 
This was the occasion for reopen. .ng a dialogue between the CFOT and 
the centre as a result of a reuu%i'it for inforsation cosplesenting 
the inforsation originally provided. This did not prevent the CFDT 
fron comparing the results obtained by the Labour Sociology 
Institute (ISST) with the conclusions reached on the sase subject by 
another body specialising in docusentary research. 

4. International docusentation published abroad on various 
labour problems. Thus the General Confederation of Labour (CQT) has 
requested the centre to prepare a comprehensive file on foreign 
legislation relating to immigrant workers. This involves, in 
addition to a wide-ranging inspection of articles and newspapers in 
foreign languages, the establishment of contact with various foreign 
and international bodies capable of facilitating the centre's 
collecting of information. A si^ila*. request relates to the 
problems which the development of multinational companies raises for 
trade union organisations throughout the world. 
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Th«r« l8 also a gu«stion of requesting the centre to assemble 
and process docusents of all kinds esanating fros esployers and 
dealing vith labour probless. It seess doubtful, however, whether 
the centre is in a position to give effect to that request. 

(b) The research work falls into two groups, one of thes 
concerned vith probless of biotechnology and the other vith the sost 
pressiog aspects of training of vorkers. 

The biotechnological research vork consists of tvo 
sisultaneous studies of industrial fatigue and its relationship to 
alternating hoovs of vork. The sethod of investigation consists in 
an intensive loagitudinal inquiry into aental fatigue connected vith 
a supervisory j^b in an autosated environsent, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, in a non-autosated steelvorks« The ais is to 
detect and veigh the incidence of factors aodifying the previous 
vork. 

The research vork on the training of vorkers constitutes the 
opening phase of a vide prograsse relating to the relations betveen 
individual and group training ox vorkers - a question raising a 
vhole set of probless that vere discussed in Mo. 13 of the reviev 
**Persanent Bducation**. 

In a first subgroup, an attespt is being sade to bring up to 
date everything vhich, in Prance since 194S# is associated vith the 
vord and the notion of "collective" in the training of vorkers vith 
regard to vorker and trade anion education, vhich is, by its very 
nature, collective, and to occupational training vieved in those 
respects in vhich it say already range beyond individual training. 
The docusents that have been exasined include trade union, 
governsental and esployers* publications. Such a study vhich, of 
course, has to take very such into account the contribution of 
linguistics, serves in a vay to introduce the vhole prograsse* 

The second subgroup forms part of the investigations by seans 
of inquiries into the nev collective aspects of technico- 
occupational and general training of vorkers. The ais is to bring 
into these branches of training, if not explicitly vhat is 
"collective", at any rate vhat is •^non-individual" at the level of 
both opiniOLS and educational practices and fros a vide variety of 
angles: sotivations and objectives, organisation, sanagesent and 
vorking of the educational institution (including their bearing on 
vorkers undergoing trainiuj) and types of activity relating to the 
content, the spirit and the set hods of the teaching. 

The inquiry relates to three different groups of persons: 
production vorkers undergoing, or who have undergone, training, 
trade union officials concerned vith education and non-trade-'Union 
educators and adult vorkers. In the case of the first group, 
folloving upon a pre-inquiry phase of free discussion based on a 
very general guide and qualitatively exploited by seans of an 
analytical grid, a questionnaire has been prepared and is to be 
distributed in October* Hovesber 1973 to sore than 600 of thea 
selected either fros undertakings (having their ovn educational 
activities) or fros public and private adult training institutions 
depending on vhether the need has been felt or has been expressed 
forsally or infernally. In the case of the tvo other groups, 
neither of vhich exceeds in nusber about thirty, the inquiry vill be 
carried out in the £ors of sesi-controlled discttssioas based on a 
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detailed guide* It goes without saying that an attempt will be made 
to coapare the results obtained fros the three groups In so far as 
the Interaction o£ quantitative and gualltatlve features sake such 
coaparlsons feaelble. One of the original aspects of this research 
work and one that has not been the easiest to organise Is that It is 
carried out jointly In France, the United Klngdon, Sweden and the 
Federal Hcpubllc of Qernany by teans having, respectively, these 
nationalities and taken over by organisations of their respective 
countries * all of It on the basis of a set of probleis coiion to 
all of thea in their sain respects but adapted, of course, to the 
particular conditions of the national envlronnent. h leetlng to 
consider nethodologlcal harionlsatlon and to exchange the flr^Bt 
results obtained vlll take place in the autann of 1973 at Bourg-la* 
Reine, at vhlch each tean vlll be represented* 

The fact that no reference Is nade to docuientlon connected 
vith the courses does not nean tha\ there is nothing to report* A 
first point to note is that the service in charge is working very 
veil. Laudable efforts and nuch skill are being devoted to the 
purpose of neeting adequately and in an original vay the needs of 
the trainees (dispatch of questionnaire before the course, readily 
accessible exhibitions of vorks and articles pertaining to each 
course, preparation of select and annotated bibliographies) • 
Nevertheless, docusentatlon runs up against the trainees' lack of 
enough tine to benefit from tbe library, such as nany of thea vould 
like to. Kor has it been easy for the library to obtain the full 
and indispenable co-operation of the assistants in the establishsent 
of the files and in keeping thea up to date* 



The Grenobl e i ; nst4.tttte 



Ontll recently, circunstances have not really enabled the 
Institute to develop its ovn research vork other than personal vork 
dependent on the hazards of interruptions. The attachsent of the 
Institute to the IR£P has nevertheless largely nade up for that 
disability. 

The research subjects are directly related either to the 
educational activities or to the questions of concern to the trade 
union organisations, vith vhlch regular vorking sessions on this 
subject are arranged. 

Thanks to a subsidy fron the National Inter-occupational 
centre for the Productivity of Undertakings (CNIPH) , a research 
project has been undertaken on the infornation and participation of 
the vorks coBiittee vith regard to economic and nanagesent 
questions. The general all of this research is to examine the 
social denand for econoaic infornation that has appeared under a 
variety of forns in recent decades, as veil as th« sinilarly highly 
varied attempts to participate in the economic decisions of 
undertakings that have been made by social partners having no legal 
right to such participation but vho bear the brunt of the decisions. 
h series of "intermediate studies^ have already been made io 
conjunction vith case studies of vorks committees: a statistical 
study of elections to vorke committees from 1966 to 1972 : a 
bibliographical inquiry into the functions of employers vith regard 
to the role played by vorks committees in economic matters; an 
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analysis of the aethod of assistance given by auditors to works 
coMittees; a detailed study of the various f oris of representation 
bat vith special reference to tvo groups: Renault and Bhdne** 
Poulenc. 

Another large^^scale research project that has been undertaken 
covers a study and systeaatisation of legal terminology in the field 
of labour lav; It is being carried out under the aegis of a 
scientific couittea coiprising, at the national level, various 
specialists (teachers, trade unionists, lawyers, sagistrates) • the 
long«*tera aii is nothing less than to establish a documentary system 
by seans of computers and covering the whole of labour law. In the 
shorter ran, all that is planned is to computerise local case law. 
The work being done on this basis assumes three forms: collecting, 
storing and selection of information; choice of a system of 
recording and of ''descriptive*' terms; working out of a logical and 
organised method of analysis with a view to the compilation of a 
''thesaurus'*. 

Organised separately from the Grenoble Institute but working 
side by side with it, there is a centre of regional documentation on 
employaent problems* It may be noted, too, that the Institute 
organises periodical symposia in connection with its courses; they 
provide a valuable form of information, especially for the trade 
unions. For example, a symposium on some labour health probleas is 
to be held in the coarse of the coaing aonths. is a result of an 
initiative taken by the Institute's trade union partners^ financial 
resources have been appropriated for research work on the need for 
peraanent training in four undertakings in the regioa of Grenoble: 



In this Institute, docuaentation and research have hitherto 
been carried out in connection with the courses and have been 
sufficiently developed to provide material for publication. An 
increasingly systeaatic effort is aade to buttress each aain theae 
of the courses (leadership and powers of expression, labour law, 
regional econoaics, occupational training and eaployaent, 
aanageaent) with one or acre publications (already issued or in the 
coarse of preparation} . 

At the reguest of the trade union organisations, the Institute 
has ^Hiis been aainly engaged for more than two years in work 
relating to the problems of Provence and the Riviera. In connection 
with, and following upon, the courses, documentary information has 
been prepared on the active population, employment and the major 
industries and industrial sectors of the region, as well as various 
monographs on Toulon, the Alpes Haritimes, and Fos. This initial 
material, which has been widely distributed after being tested in 
the courses, is used outside the Institute by the unions of the 
dA parteaents and the local trade unions. 

so far as the industrial pattern and eaployaent in the 
Provence«*Riviera region is concerned, a regional labour institute 
teaa is putting the finishing touches to a project which, while 
making full use of the facilities provided by the courses, is auch 
wider in scope. The iuitial basic work consists in the 
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estabiishsent of a card index of the aain industrial undertakings in 
the region by aialgaaating the infornation iuediately available 
with inforiatiou obtained ad hoc* It is planned, furtheriore, to 
assemble sose external inforsation relating to the structure^ 
significance and developient of the najor national and i 'eraational 
groups Baking an inpact on the region, this will lead to a fuller 
description of the regional pattern. Ul that will then renain to 
be done is to link the industrial infornation with the statistical 
data on enploynent eo as to arrive at a fuller knowledge of the 
econonic and social life of regional industry as a whole. 

The Begional Labour Institute is concerned also to carry out 
studies on pernanent education. K first booklet of sose 200 pages 
appeared at the end of 1972. It contains an historical sketch of 
vocational training, an analysis of the subject natter of laws^ 
decrees and agreenents and an exanination of the relevant attitudes 
adopted by French enployers. A research project on regional needs 
in the field of pernanent occupational training has been prepared 
and« at the beginning of 1973^ was awaiting only financial resources 
in order to be carried out. 

Furthernore, a revir^d and expanded edition of th<d handbook on 
social legislation prepared by the Institute appeared at the 
beginning of 1973. Research is under way on adult education^ 
coupled with a study of current teaching nethods and educational 
theories. 

Lastly, the work undertaken on labour law procedures^ which 
has been delayed by the various judicial reforas^ is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

In the case of the Institutes of Hancy, Lyons and Bordeaux^ 
there is nothing new to report with regard to docunentation and 
research. These institutes are^ of course, also preparing files of 
docasents for the courses. In the case of the fancy institute^ it 
received requests for docunentation on the occasion of the trade 
union study neetings held outside the Institute. Furthernore, by 
reason of its regional character^ this Institute receives fros 
f orser trainees reguests for infornation on the problens of their 
undertakings. To the training work is thus added a docunentation 
activity (especially on the regional econony and on the decisions of 
the social tribunal of the court of Appeal) • 
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Ub9K S9*^ioloav institute 
Report *u Activities in 1971 



in 1971, the Centre organised eighteen weeks of courses and 
thirteen sessions as follows: 
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January - CbaM^,iD. the_fltractttr< of uyd>rtakj.qQS and sup^r^ 
liSSia gUtt ^iifl?. MigajLat (oae veeH), tventy^six trainees. 
Course orgi-nisod for the senior staff of the General Union of 
Engineers, Supervisory staff and Technicians of the General 
Con federation of Z^hour (CG7) • In this course, an 
ezaaination vas aade of the effects of industrial changes on 
the status, resaneration, esploysent and occupational training 
of supervisory staff. 

February * Training ii^ ^cono»j,c^ (tiro veeJcs) , tventy-f our 
trainees. Session intended for senior trade union staff of 
the Federation of Public ITorlcs and Transport of the C6T«P0« 
Training in econosics (econosic organisation, econosic 
situation, desography, esploysent and occupational trainings 
foreign ezasples: Sveden, Japan, Federal Republic of GersanF) • 
Data processing in soc^.^^^ g^gm^^y gygftB^^i^^iffn? (one veek) , 
tventy«*tvo trainees. Course organised fo^* the senior staff of 
the French Federation of Trade Onions of Social security 
Personnel (CFDT) . Inf orsation on da ta^ processing techniques 
and on the policies of the national social security funds; 
study of the effect of the spread of data processing on staff 
careers. 

Rarch - Legal training (puhiic aeptoyri (tvo veeks) , tventy-six 
trainees. Course organised for the senior staff of the 
General Union of Federations of civil Servants (CGT) . This 
course vas concerned sainly vith a study of the sain 
provisions of the Civil Service Code and of the adainistrative 
ref oras. 

April - yrfi,(]tj.^ q in ecoftpp ^^s (tvo veeks), tventy-four 
trainees. Senior staff of the Iron and Steel Federation (CGT* 
FO) . Bconoaic organisation and study of probleas relating to 
the policy of labour contracts in I.ance and in soae Suropean 
countries. Training in yoftp aigg (one veek) , thirty trainees. 
Course intended for the active aeabers of the CFDT Union for 
the Paris region. Econosic systes; Fourth Plan; and one 
day devoted to the problea of transport in the Paris region. 

June ^ T^e Po^i^ ag ^f .T ^l^ g y^pji ?ff ^j.j>c .. S^ yyj,gf (one veek), 
thirty trainees. Session intended for the senior staff of the 
Federation of Unionised Eaployees of the Post and Telegraph 
Service (CGT-FO). Study of cur\ent technological and 
econoaic changes and of their effects on the vorking of the 
post and telegraph public service. (Autoaation, 
concentrations, planning, role of public undertakings, etc.) 

October - ZiEAiAilUl ;Lfi ,, . egop ^p^qs (one veek), tventy**five 

trainees. Course organised for the senior staff of the 
Electricity and Gas Federation (CGT^FO) . one part of the 
session vas devoted to training in general econoaics; the 
other# to problems of energy in France and in the vorld. 
gai^ , py9W?ff4Bq^ilL-gitSUA>.ggfitt£iU^g<lftttigftf^i9flg (one veek), 
tventy trainees. The Federation of Social Security officials 
(CFDT) brought together tventy trainees vho had attended 
previous sessions on the sane subject. The grovth of data- 
processing centres during the past year and changes in the 
policies of the national social security funds vere studied. 

Koveaber - Trade unionise of supervj^soyy sMtf (tvo veeks), 
tventy-three trainees. Session intended for engineers and 
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supervisory staff of the CGT. Principal topicsi 
participation in selected lanagesent functions; peraanent 
training of supervisory staff; supervisory staff and vorlis 
coasittees; supervisory staff and labour security. 
flggamAaflU.,,UAiliittg~aX~fega ^g ygtK^r? (one veek) . twenty 
trainees. The whole week was devoted to a study of this topic 
for the aeabers of the Cosaittee on Fesale workers of the CGT. 

Deceaber • gSi^^fl .^b? ^VHW^BUI (^^o weeks), twe*ny-four 
trainees. Trainees fros the CFOT. The role and status of 
woaen in the coaauni^y (the points of view of historians, 
psychologists and sociologists). lapact on the work of 
woaen. Trajrfti-^ ecoaoBics (one week), twenty-ei^ht 

trainees. Trainees of the CFDT Onion for the Palis region. 
The eccnuaic systei, French planning and planning in the 
socialist countries. Probleas of transport in the Paris 
region. 



OMIfERSITT 0? PARIS I. PAHTHBOK-SORBOHNB 

t^AhQtiy SMii^l^qY institute 
Pcogranae for 1973 



1 week 14 to 20 Jan. CFDT 

1 week 21 to 27 Jan. CGT 

2 weeks 11 to 24 Feb. FO 

2 weeks 4 to 17 Harch CGT 

2 weeks 25 Harch to FO 
7 April 



Confederal institute of Train- 
ing and Studies. Training of 
trainers; teaching aethods. 

Adainistrators of autual 
savings funds: organisation 
and aanageaent of autual 
savings funds. 

Public health services. Senior 
staff of public health unions: 
organisation of the public health 
service: hospital probleas. 

General union of federations of 
civil servants. Senior staff of 
unions and federations: legal 
training (Civil Service Code; 
legal action by unions) . 

Federation of cat>loyees and super- 
visors iFO) • Svnior staff of 
banking and insurance unions and 
feo^srations: general training in 
econoaics and introduction to 
aonetary probleas. 
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veek 13 to 19 Hay CfDT 

veeks 28 Say to FO 
9 Jane 

veeks 17 to 23 Ju&e C6T 

veek 3 Sept* to CFDT 
6 Oct. 

veek lU to 20 Oct. CGT 

veek 28 Oct. to CFDT 
3 Nov. 

veek 11 to 17 Hoy. CFOT 

veek 25 Mov. to CGT 
1 Dec. 

veek 2 to lo Dec. CFOT 



Paris regional union. Senior 
staff of trade unions and aeabers 
of vorks coMittees: economic 
structures acdl situations; 
enviroaaental problems in tbe 
Paris region. 

Federation ol private transport. 
Training course economics. 
Cf.rrent legal gaei-^tions. 

Legal committee. Hembers of con* 
cil.\atio& boards. Legal train* 
ing: labour la^. 

Paris regional union. Same sub- 
ject as for the course from 13 to 
19 May. Trade unions and 
economic growth. 

General union of engineers^ super- 
viscry staff and tecbnicianf « 
Senior trade union officials. 
Changes in the structure of 
undertakings and in methods of 
management. 



Paris regional union. Senior 
staff of anions: tovn planning 
in the Paris region^ problems of 
housing and transport (nil) « 
economic grovth. 

Female vorkers* committee. 
Hembers of the committee. Occu- 
pational training of female 
workers. 

Social sector. Administrators 
of supplementary pensions funds; 
systems of old-^je pensions. 
Hanagement of supplementary 
pensions funds. 



Joint committee of the CFOT. 
Senior staff of federations; 
family policy in France. 
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AppeAdix VX 

}H ;M qN ^VEHSITIES IN JAPAN 

(Znforaatioa Paper) 
Shin-ichiro XAMAI 
Introduction 

After the Second Vorld Har workers' education in Japan changed 
and developed on an entirely different level. It can be classified 
roughly into the folloving four groups^ according to the type of 
operation* 

(1) glgf^gSAgBffi^M^ tephniq^l education offered bv an.^eategpriae 
!t9_-A,%S_..HpgftfF?* had been the aain current of workers* 
education in pre-war Japan. During the process of ecoooaic 
developaent and technical renovation after the var« this type 
of education has been continued in the large enterprises. 

(2) ff?ChWff' ^4ttga^iT9P carried on bv the anions. This is the 
education provided by the labour unions for their upper* and 
siddle^level union leaders to strengthen their labour novenent 
and to enlighten the rank and file neabers of the unions. 

(3) g9gK§y^?' ^4vcatlon offered bv variQUS_g^jinta^,bflAigS> [ ri 
voluntary bodies take part in workers* educatxon. Let*s take 
sone exanples. The national headquarters of a labour union 
aay tie up with a certain interested political party in 
workers* education. University professors or sen with 
relevant knowledge nay co-operate with a labour union. Again^ 
sone Christian organisations such as the United Church of 
Christ in Japan, the Catholic Church, the Nippon Christian 
Acadeny, or the YHCA, etc., nay provide labour unions with 
specialised workers* education. 

The Hinistry of Labour, the Ministry of Education and certain 
local governnental bodies offer workers* education regarding 
the practical infornation on labour lav, labour econony^ 
social security, etc. in order to develop a foundation for 
denocratic labour-aanagenent relations, which the new labour 
laws ain at in post-war Japan. 

To carry out the workers* education of these four types, 
university professors very often co-operate individually in offering 
professional knowledge, but the university itself as an organisation 
has seldom been related to it. 

Anong the above-nentioned four groups, group 4 is «ost 

outstanding in Japan. That i^^t governnent a-xd nunicipal 

organisations play an inportant rcie in workers* education. After 

the war the nature of their workers* edU'^ation has changed 
considerably but xt is striking thit^* as far as the nunber and range 

of participants are concerned, this is always foreaost anong the 

four groups. £! 
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Vhy has this tendency developed in post-var Japan? The 
occupation forces took the initiative in establishing and developing 
nev labour- aanagenent relations, and after the recovery of 
sovereignty tM Hinistry of Labour and the Hinistry of Education 
cane to take the initiative in vorkers* education, kt first the 
labour unions and industry vere generally co«>operative vith the 
Governsent^ but after 1960 the labour unions^ especially of big 
enterprises^ inaugurated their ovn workers* education prograane. 
On the other hand^ the *'orkers of snail and aiddle-siaed 
enterprises^ vho have been less veil organised^ have cone to 
participate in the governsent* sponsored workers* education instead* 

The labour unions of big enterprises tended to put great 
•nphasls on their workers* education^ but after 1960 the nature of 
their education tended to change; that is^ workers* education based 
on a specific ideology or on a political standpoint was no longer so 
conspicuous. Based on the concepts of the labour union novenent, 
they put sore enphasis on the education of their union leaders and 
■enbers, offering then practical knowledge and general education so 
that they night be prepared to cop^ with the changes in industrial 
structure or technical advances* This tendency is especially 
characteristic of the labour unions of private industries. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the labour anions of 
private industries need closer co-operation with university 
professors in developing their workers* education. The structure of 
■odern industrial society will becone increasingly nose conplicated, 
and vith the continuing internationalisation of the econony, sore 
professional advice and guidance will be needed to understand 
various probleas the labour unions are facing. Here lies the 
university *s role in workers* education. 
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AS stated above, the Hinistry of Labour has carried the 
heaviest burden for labour education in Japan. But in I9S89 when 
the Japan Institute of Labour was established as an outside 
organisation of the Hinistry of Labour, a new developBe:;t in 
workers* education becane ev«.ilent. Until that tine, the Labour 
Policy Division of the Hinistry of liabour had supervised workers* 
education, and their plans vere iaplenented by each local 
governaent. But vith the establishsent of the Japan institute of 
Labour, the central Governsent itself also began to carry out 
workers* educ&liou. 

The Japan Institute of Labour has full-tine researchers and 
staff nenbers, and the University of Tokyo officially co-operates 
vith then in their activities of research, surveys and education. 
In addition many professors and researchers fros other universities 
«re also co-operating individually with then. 

At the sane tine, we also have the first regular workers* 
education progranae inaugurated by a labour union in co-operation 
vith a university in Japan, and that is the Labour Leadership Course 
of IRF«-Jc (the International Hetal Workers* Federation - Japan 
council) . The IHP-JC officially opened this epoch-saking project is 
co-operation with Heiji Gakuin University in Tokyo in July 1967. 
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Tb« EconoBic and Industrial aea«atch Inatitot* affiliated with 
Coll«a« of Econoaics at Maiji Gakuin Onifetaity is in chatgs of tbis 
project. on the one haid. the Institute organised a Labour 
Leadership Course coaaittee at Heiji Oakuin Oni»ersity, and on the 
other, the IMF-JC has its own Education Coaaittee, and these two 
coasittees consult and plan the project every year. 

to bsgin with, brief aention should be aade about the "f-jJC. 
The IHF is a free- world international labour anion in the leading 
iwn Ldustries, such as iron-works, ship-building. electrical 
aaebines and autoaobiles, with 10 aillion aeabers. The "'"JC ia a 
Japanew labour union which belongs to the IRF. It was established 
in Mf 196U. and this year aarks the nxnth anniversary of Its 
eStablisbaMt. It bad 5*0,000 aeabers when established, and today 
j; ias than 1,800,000 aiabers. It is striking that the "u.ber 

of its aeabers has increased so rapidly and will soon reach the 2 
aillion aark, which was the first goal of its Ushaent. This 

organisation is different troa other labour organisations such as 
Sohyo or Doaei, and it is a new face in the labour world of Japan. 
It is now taking the initiative in the reorganisation of the labottr 
front of this country. 

Vhen this new labour union Inaugurated its educational PeoJfct 
in co-operation with Heiji Gakuin Oniversity, a nuaber of leading 
daily newspapers, such as Asahi Shiabun, Tokyo Shiabun, etc. 
favoJrably Reported on the new project throughout «o»ntry, and 
it attracted the attention of all parties concerned with the role of 
labour in Japanese society. 

The following is the aeaorandua "^ich was exchanged to aark 
the beginning of the relationship between the XHF-JC and Feljl 
Gakuin university. 
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Heiji Gakuin Oniversity and the IHF-JC have exchanged the 
following aeaorandua synifying their intention to co-operate with 
each other in opening a Labour Leadership Course: 

1, Maae: Beiji Gakuin Oniverslty Labour Leadership Course 

2. Aia: This Course is desigaed to offer fondaaental 

workers» education at the university level to 
labour union lead.ES working for the aain 
industries in Japan, to strengthen the function of 
the labour union to enable then to cope with the 
changes and coaplexities of aodern industrial 
society, to establish reasonable labour-aanageaent 
relations, to develop labour welfaio, and thereby 
to contribute to the developaent o£ industrial 
society. 

3 Operating body: The Econoaic and industrial Research 
institute of Heiji Gakuin Oniversity. 

«. Period of instruction: 6-26 July 1967 (froa 9.00 aa to 
u.oo pa). „, 
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6. 



1. 



(Mote: Since 1968 the Coarse bas been coadacted 
for 3 nbeks in Moveaber or in Decesber*) 

Placet The caapus of nelji Gakuin University 

(Hotex Dae to the riots of radical stadents on 
the caBpas# the Course has been offered at soae 
other location since 1966. ) 

Curriculas and instructor; The carriculaB# instructors 
and tisetable shall be set in consultation betveeo 
the University and the Council. 

Expenses: The expenses of the Course vlll be shared 
between the University and the Council after 
consultation* 



(See 6 above) The Heiji Gakuin University Labour Leadership Course 
CoBSittee shcill decide on the curriculus and select the instructors. 
The Coasittee^ however^ shalx consult the IBF^JC Bducation Cossittee 
in this natter* 



7 June 1967 



(Signed) 

Sbin-*ichiro Xanai 

Chairsan^ the Heiji GaKuin University 
Labour Leadership Course Cossittee 



(Signed) 
Kenjiro Saito 

chair Ban« the XHP**JC Bducation 
Connittee 



CUHRZCULUH 



Heiji GaJcuin University and the XHF-JC consulted about the 
course of instruction^ and the IHF**JC entrusted this natter to Heiji 
Gakttin University. Heiji Gakuin University selected the folloving 
subjects for 1967* The nusbers in parentheses indicate the hours of 
instruction* 



Bcononic History (3) 
International Bconosics I (3) 
International Econoaics II (3) 
Theory >f Japanese Econoay (3) 
History of the Labour Hoveaent 
Political Science (3) 

Industrial Psychology (3) 

Social Psychology (3) j^^O 



Econoaic Policy I (6) 
Econoaic Policy ZI (6) 
Econoaic History (6) 
Public Finance (3) 
(6) Accounting (3) 

General Theory of Industry 
(3) 

Theory of Labour Relations 
(3) 

History of Social Thought 
(3) 
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Labour Lav (9) IHF*-JC and the Labour 

Moveaeat (3) 

Social Policy (6) 

In 1972 the above^aentioned curriculua was revised as follows: 

Labour Law (3) Industrial Psychology (3) 

International Labour Lav (3) Econoaic Policy (6) 

Theory of Japanese Econoay (3) Theory of Econoaic Growth 

(6) 

Managerial Science (3) Labour Econoaics (6) 

Social Policy (6) History of Labour Move- 

aent (3) 

Labour Adainistration (3) History of Social Thought 

(3) 

International Finance (6) Econoaic History (3) 

World Econoaics (6) Political Science (3) 

Econoaic Theory (6) Theory of Leisure (3) 

In addition to the above subjects, the participants were 
assigned to take one of the follotiing seainars of 6 hours. Labour 
Probleas, Econoaic Policy, and International Finance. They also 
heard two lectures especially designed for thea in the evening after 
dinner. 

Froa 1967 to 1971, the participants each aade two visits to 
factories, but in 1972 this was discontinued due to the liaited 
schedule of the project. In 1971 and 1972 we had a reception during 
tbe course, to which were invited all those who had studied in 
previous years. This seeaed to be auch appreciated. 

Finally, I would like to evaluate our experience of the last 
6 years in conducting this Labour Leadership Course. It aust be 
adaitted first of all that workers* education of this kind cannot 
produce an iaaediate effect on the labour aoveaent. ie are 
confident that it will help the union leaders in their activities in 
the long run, and I personally know of such practical results of 
this Course. First of all there is of course the substantive 
intellectual training of aen who are theaselves high school or 
university graduates. But that is not the aost reaarkable result. 
It is rather, that these busy leaders are released for a period froa 
their noraal busy schedule of daily work and are brought into a 
situation where their eyes are opened, their outlook is widened and 
their thinking is deepened as they are encouraged to consider thea^- 
selves and their responsibilities. He are very happy and think that 
our efforts have been rewarded, when we hear froa various union 
leaders who have participated in our project that they are carrying 
out their responsibilities in the day-to-day labour aoveaent aore 
positively than ever before. 

neanwhile, we expected at first that some other universities 
aight iaitate us and start a siailar prograaae of workers' 
education. But no university has followed us, and we are soaewhat 
disappointed in this respect. For one thing, radical student 
aoveaents and riots have swept aost university caapuses here in 
recent years, and the universities have been too busy to offer 
workers* education as a part of social education. Secondly, 
professors of social science in Japanese univeraities have a 
peculiar intellectual problea; ,tliat is, the strong influence of 
Harxisa rrevents thea froa undertaking- workers* education. Left- 
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ving professors severely criticise the present labour Boveaent, 
saying that it is not progressive^ and they do not adait the value 
of labour education of this kind. They even disapprove of the tie- 
up between the university and the labour union of a big enterprise 
tfhich they consider to be "conservative**. Despite this attitude, 
hotfever, not only the iHf'-JC labour onions but also other labour 
unions have cc te to ask for the universities* or university 
professors' co-operation in the education of their leadership. 

For ezanple, since 1969 the ZMF«-JC has been offering its 
Labour Leadership Course in co-'operation vith Heiji Gakuia 
University not only in Eastern Japan but also in flestern Japan in 
co-operation vith the Mippon Christian kcadeny. Both Courses are 
offered every year and the total nuaber of participants has reached 
aore than 160. Z trust ve are justified in believing that these 
participants have exerted a great influence on their labour 
ftoveaent. 

Lastly, tfe aust aake our philosophy of workers' education 
clear enough to fulfil the purpose of workers' education, as stated 
in the above aeaorandua. Since Japanese labourers have long been 
coapelled to live a life of poverty under oppressive conlitions, the 
philosophy of the labour aoveaent has often been that of a ''fight 
against capital** or a '^liberation froa capitalisa**. But ve cannot 
aeasure their life today on the basis of their past experience. 
Japanese society aay not be said to have yet becoae an "affluent 
society**, but the labourers* deaand in the past for **sub8istence 
wages** is no longer central in the aoveaent of the pres<9nt tiae. 

Today they deaand not only a sharp wage increase, bat also the 
reduction of working hours or longer leisure tiae, the iaproveaent 
of pensions and annuities, and their own houses to live in. Their 
deaands have becoae greatly increased in recent years. On the other 
hand, besides their aaterial happiness^ they also have coae to seek 
enrichaent of aind or a **life worth living**. This tendency has 
becoae aore and aore conspicuous aaong the younger generation. The 
young people criticise the present labour unions for not fulfilling 
other deaands besides increase in wages, and are likely to lose 
their union consciousness. 

Onder these circuastances, the labour union today is groping 
for a new course for their labour aoveaent and for a new philosophy 
of vorkf^ 8* education. If a university is to co-operate with thea 
in workers* education, it can no longer perfora its role, without 
taking up the full range of probleas with which labour is rightfully 
concerned. 
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yffg BRI JISH E XBEfilSMCS >WP PRBSgHT Sim ilQH 
(Xafetiatioa Pap«t) 



a.O. B06HES and A.H. TBOSKTOM 



IMTRODUCTIOM 



It is rarely possible (and never so in the case of British 
institutions) to avoid a reference to history, this is as true of 
the relationship between universities and workers' education as it 
is of any other social developaent. 

By the first decade of this century working-class aoveaents 
had becoae increasingly conscious that political power night be 
within their grasp. The Liberal Parliaaent of 1906 contained the 
first significant nuaber of working-class aeabers and the new party 
they represented could at last see a clear possibility of attaining 
political power through the parliaaentary systea. Trade union 
aeabership was rapidly expanding aaong clerical as well as aanual 
workers, if this opportunity was to be grasped, the education of 
workers, both those who voted and those who were to be elected, was 
seen to be essential. But what kind of education? Certainly not 
"education for revolution", for power was to be achieved through the 
existing political systea, nor by its overthrow. The deaand of 
workers, therefore, was for the gfttS-KiBd ot gdlSftUaa "5^?'',,^** 
served the ruling class so well throughout th« history of British 
parliaaentary deaocracy. To achieve this the working-class aoveaent 
turned directly to the universities - specifically to the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Caabridge, both of which had already 
shown soae inclination to operate outside their walls in the 
coaaunity at large. 

The working cJass deaand, when it caae, was a direct one. kt 
a seainar-conference in Oxford in 1907 it was expressed with classic 
siiplicity by a Portsaouth docker called McTavish, "I aa not here as 
a suppliant for ay class. I decline to sit at the rich "n's gate 
praying for cruabs. I claia for ay class all the best that Oxford 
oniversity has to give". 

so, froa the very beginning, there was established a direct 
link between workers' education and the universities on the basis of 
a response by the universities to the needs and deaands of workers. 
The situation was quickly foraalised by the establishaent of a joint 
roaaittee between the Workers' Educational Association (at that tiae 
the expression of the educational aspect of the working-class 
aoveaent) and the oniversity of Oxford. Students on the one h*nd 
and university dons on the other sat down to decide iSaailiaE the 
progress of workers' education. Even at this early stage a third 
partner in the enterprise aakes an appearance - the Board of 
Education. Sir Robert Horant, secretary to the Board, said in 1907, 
"The Board is looking for ways to forward this aoveaent. It is to 
serious study in saall groups that we can gi»e increasingly of the 
golden streaa." This three-way connection has continued and 
developed unbroken, though not unchanged, froa its beginnings to the 
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present day. Its history uas not been entirely free fros conflict. 
Before the First Vorld 9ar there was one school of thought and 
action vhich felt very strongly that the fIBA/university connection 
expressed an altogether too easy acceptance of the existing systes* 
This ving of the vorXers* educational aoveaent vanted to see a ' such 
sore overt and possibly revolutionary opr lition to the systes as 
soch* In the end it broke avay fros «.ne saia soveseat and 
established the Watioaal Council of Labour Colleges independent both 
of the universities and the H£4. Only in relatively recent tises 
have the tvo cose together by the absorption of the MCLC in the 
education structures of the Trades Onion Congress. 

After the First Vorld Var a governaent cosaittee oa post*var 
reconstruction produced (aaong other things) a seaiaar report on 
adult education - the i^lSlS fieport**. The aain^ practical 
conseguence of this Beport vas the foundation in a nuaber of British 
universities of *<extraaural'« departaents^ that is: university 
depairtaents vhose ssXfi concern vas the developaent of voric of a 
university character for vhoasoever vanted it in the general 
coaaunity outside the vails. Nottinghaa University set up the first 
of these departaents in 1920 and instituted the first Chair of Adult 
Education in 1922. The iaportance of this developaent lies in the 
fact that it is the expression of a university's recognition of its 
obligation to teach and to proaote education in society as a vholc. 
The extraaural departaent has parity vith internal departaents and 
coaaands university resources exactly as internal departaents do« 
In addition^ it receives soae 75 per cent of its teaching costs in 
direct grant froa the Departaent of Education and Science. 

All universities having extraaural departaents folloved the 
Oxford exaaple and set up joint coaaittees vith the fforkers* 
Educational Association. Thus the right of students to have an 
equal voice vith the universities in controlling their ovn 
educational affairs spread throughout the aoveaent and s^ill 
operates vhere joint coaaittees or siailar organisations exist. The 
never universities^ founded aainly in the 1960s« have not on the 
vhole folloved the old pattern. Those of then that have done 
anything at all in this field have tended to set up an 
adaiQistrative unit through vhich (it is hoped) all departaents and 
faculties vill channel the extraaural activities they generate 
theaselves. soae of the aost successful of these units (e.g. in the 
University of Sussex) are beginning to looK acre and acre like 
extraaural departaents of the older kind« appointing their ovn 
acadeaic staff and proaoting their ovn prograaaes. 



Fcoa their early days« British trade unions realised the value 
of collaboration vith university professors and teachers syapathetic 
to their developaent^ vho could advise thoa on probleas facing then 
e.g. industrial lav« arbitration in relation to collective 
bargaining^ econoaic^ social and political guestions. This led to 
various foras of partnership in the field of trade union and 
vorkers* education. Buskin College^ Oxford vas founded in 1899 vith 
trade union support to provide an institution of higher study giving 
an opportunity for aen (and« later^ voaen) coaing froa trade unions 
and workers* aoveaents (aainly vithout foraal school or educational 
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gaallflcationst to ieceive an education broadly ogaivalent to that 
pcovldtd by anifersities. Its founders belleted that the leaders of 
the trade onion and labour aofeaent should hate educational 
opportunities to enable then to aeet representatifes of sanagesent 
and gofernsent agencies on egual teras« There are nov seven 
residential colleges of this type in the ""nited Kingdos providing 
courses of one or tvo years* duration: Fisciwft College, Birsinghan 
(sen); Hillcroft College (vosen) ; Coleg Harlech, Wales; Heubattle 
Ibbey, Scotland; Plater College, Oxford {Rosan Catholic); the Co- 
operative College, Loughborough; and Raskin. With the exception of 
Hillcroft, all these colleges are recognised by their neighbouring 
universities and provide, asong other things, courses in social 
studies leading to diplosas validated by the universities. They 
resain independent colleges, governed by bodies representative of 
the trade unions and sisilar sovesents. They are recognised by the 
Departsent of Education, vhich provides sose tvo-thirds of their 
budget by direct grants. The resainder of the budget is set by 
scholarships and avards provided either by trade unions or local 
education authorities. They adsit annually sose 400 students. 
Those receiving trade union scholarships are selected jointly by the 
colleges and the trade unions. The London School of Econosics 
(University of London) provides a sisilar internal one«year course 
for approxisately tventy trade union students. Whilst the colleges 
provide their ovn teaching prograsses, the universities provide 
various facilities - RusJcin College students can attend university 
lectures and sesinars; use university libraries; and participate 
in the extracurricular life of university students. Their diplosas 
are recognised as the equivalent of university satriculation, and 
sose fourteen universities regard then as the equivalent of the 
first year of a university degree, enabling the student to transfer 
to a university and cosplete an honours degree (B.A. or B.Sc.) in a 
further tvo years* study. Though the sain purpose of the colleges 
is not to prepare their students for university entrance, in sodern 
tisas sose tvo-thirds of the students go on to take degrees or 
siailar qualifications, thereby equipping thesselves for appointsent 
as trade union research or education officers, or to take up 
teaching posts in vorkers* education. Vhilst sany adult college 
graduates vould ideally like trade union posts, the openings are 
cosparatively fev. In 1960^65 sose seventy Buskin graduates entereu 
trade union esploysent, at various levels. About one- third of the 
output of the London School of Econosics* course hold trade union 
appointsents. Cosparatively feu ••cross the floor«« to sanagesent; 
sany find esploysent in teaching or research in industrial 
relations. They say in thi& way be saking as great a contribution 
to trade union developsent, and to workers* education, as they could 
do in direct trade union service. Even those iiev vho do ••cross the 
floor** take vith then an understanding of and sy apathy for the 
situation of the worker. 



It vould be quite sisleadin to suggest that university 
extraaural departsents, as they developed over the last fifty years, 
have been exclusively or even prisarily concerned vith vorkers* 
education. On the contrary, by the 1950s, it becase clear that 
their student body consisted very largely of siddle-class people. 
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■any of thea vith more than aiaiaal forsal education and all of them 
Jinoving their vay about the educational systes* Bvea the HorJcers* 
Bducatioaal Association itself in aany places revealed a similar 
■iddle-class bias. This was a far cry froa the high hopes of oxford 
in 1907 vhere the vision had been of lu alliance between the 
universities and voricing-class educational sovesents. But if the 
vision had faded, at least it left behind it a conscience and that 
conscience stirred a nusber of universities (including Mottingbaa, 
Sheffield, London, Hull, Keele, Liverpool, nanchester, Oxford, Leeds 
and Sales; into thinking again about their association vith vorJcers* 
education. Why vere ve failing by the 1950s to attract workers in 
any significant nuibers to our courses and classes? The answer was 
in essence a very sisple one: we had nothing to say to thes as 
]LfiX&S£§- 9« had plenty to say if they were interested as 
individuals in history or archaeology or philosophy or biology or in 
any one of a dozen other subjects but nothing to say to thes 
specifically as workers except in a very siall nuaber of work*- 
related courses. Horeover, it had becoie very difficult for then, 
as individuals, to Join uni ver si ty-» provided courses, because to do 
so they had to overcoae social barriers and barriers of education 
which Bade thea feel ^this is not for as**. How were we to get over 
these difficulties and do soaething to redress the social iabalance 
in our student body? 

It is iaportant to realise that there were aany people in 
universities and in their extraaural departaents who wanted to aake 
a fresh start in the association between universities and workers* 
education and vho were prepared argue that tiae and resources 
should be given to it. In a nuaber of universities, these arguaei\ts 
succeeded but the guestion of how the fresh start was to be aade 
still had to be solved. Again, in essence, the answer proved to be 
a siaple one: if universities are failing to recruit workers to 
courses established on a neighbourhood basis then why not try 
recruiting thea directly froa their industrial coaa unity? The 
result of adopting this policy has been a new flowering in the 
university relationship with workers* education in Britain. The 
Appendix to this paper shows soaething of the extent of this 
flowering over the past fifteen years or so. Vhat it does not show 
is that the relationship on the ground between individual 
universities and its worker-*students and between particular 
universities and individual onions is now one of wctrath, confidence 
and co<-operation. it reaains to establish the saae kind of 
relationship between the uni^arsities and the IOC. 



SBCTION III. THE TBADE OMIOHS AND SOfiKBBS* BOUCATIOV 



A few years after the establishaent of fioskin College, the 
trade unions entered into active partnership with the Workers* 
Bducational Association and, through their affiliation to the IIBA, 
with joint prograaaes with university extraaural departa^^nts, as 
described below. This aade possible the provision of a vide range 
of courses throughout the country to aeet the needs of trade union 
students for evening classes, weakend schools ard day^^release 
courses. 

The Trades Onion Congress education scheae, organised on a 
regional basis, catered for soae 16,000 trade-union students in 
1972-73, as follows: 
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LlBked Heekend Courses 
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Day Schools 
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884 



Oa;-B6lease Courses 

- Industrial Relations 
(■ainly for workplace 
representatives} 



541 



7 627 



16 328 



(In addition, the TOC ^lostal courses service catered for 5,507 
students.) 

The teaching of these courses, on syllabi agreed with 
is provided .ainly by the «E», a na.ber of i ™ !-ni 

departaents and about 100 polytechnics and technical "lieges, aany 
of the. staffed by graduates of Buskin and the other adnlt colleges. 
The students are selected by the trade unions, in 
TOC prograa.e, « nu.ber of universities, the HBA and technical 
colleges provide courses for individual trade unions. 

The HE* have been able to aake so.« thirty to forty special 
acpointaents of tutor-organisers to work with the trade unions in 
this progras.e and extra.ural depa;£t«ents also have specialised 
staff. The vock is inevitably spec la Used and organised separately 
fro. the aain adult-edocation provision. Through the trade union 
education progra.ae, ho»»ever, so.e trflde unionists fin* 
into broader adult education. A proportion go on to 
colleges Uke Buskin. In a nu.ber of areas, -industrial* branches 
of the «EA are being foraed to pro.ote foUow-on courses open to 
those wbo have benefited froa the TOC acheae. 

Owing to the liaitation of resources for expenditure on 
edttcationt, the TOC has been forced to define within specific liaits 
the range of courses which it is prepared to support financially. 



I The TOC spent 144,000 pounds on the regional education 
in 1972-73. 
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Zt distinguishes «*ttade union education" as distinct fros vocational 
education on the one hand, and fros broader adult education on the 
other. The purpose of trade union education "is to contribute to 
the efficient and effective functioning of trad^i onions". The 
students aust therefore be selected prisarily by the trade unions, 
fros those actively engaged in trade union vork. The range of 
subjects includes industrial relations, those aspects of econonics 
vhich are relevant to collective bargaining and to isplications of 
governsental econosic policies for trade unions, those aspects of 
the theory and practice of QOfernaent yhich ar e releya fttp to trade 
union structure and governsent, the position of trade unions in 
society and the state, trade union and industrial lav, trade union 
aspects of sanagesent techniques and organisation and sethods of 
vork, questions of workers* participation in the sanagesent and 
control of industry, and the basic skills of cosnuoications and the 
understanding of sethesatical and statistical technigues. The tac 
insists that trade unions sust be fully involved in planning the 
prograsses, including syllabi, tutors, teaching setho^s and 
materials. It is also interested in "cost effectiveness" - day- 
release courses are given high preference as cospared vith veekend 
or suMer schools. 

ihilst strongly supporting the development of "broader 
education for trade unionists", the Tac takes the viev that these 
should be provided and supported fron public funds, as part of the 
general adult education provision and not financed by the trade 
unions. Universities and the 9EA sosetises find the TOO priorities 
rather lisiting in scope. The initial concentration on the 
industrial interests of trade unions is, hovever, likely to be 
widened to include the social and political objectives of trade 
unions. As British trade unions have always defined their 
objectives in broad terns, this opens up alsost the vhole field of 
social studies. 

The above definition of trade union education is dravn fros 
the Tac evidence to the Russell Cossittee, an official inquiry into 
adult education in England and Vales vhich reported in Harch 1973. 
The Cossittee recossended that the vork of the universities on adult 
education should continue, including "industrial education, nasely 
courses of a liberal and acadesic character related to husan 
relationships rather than technical processes^ for all levels of 
industry fros sanagesent to shop floor". 

The special contribution oi the universities to adult 
education vas seen as including "role education" for occupational 
groups; research projects; training of adult educators; 
developsent or pioneer vork in connection vith special probless of 
adult education; provision for adult access to graduation. All 
these are clearly related to the needs of vorkers* education. 

He give in Appendix 2 an extract fros the Beport on Adult 
Education in Relation to Industry (laragraphs 265-274). 

The Tac has velcosed the report and called upon the Qovernnent 
to inplenent it forthvith. It takes exception, hovever, to the 
isplications of a sentence in the report indicating that industrial 
relations can best be studied by "the tvo sides of industry joining 
to study the sub !ect together". 

"They strongly question the educational value of joint courses 
froB either a sanagenent or a trade union point of viev. Any such 
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course aust inevitably attempt to achieve a aultiplicity of 
•dttcational purposes, and in doing so sust inevitably fail to 
achieve any one of thes effectively^ Any significant developaent of 
joint courses also isplies a degree of joint responsibility for the 
education and training of trade union officers and representatives 
vhich is totally unacceptable to the trade union novesent." (fOC 
General Council Report 1973.) Many educators concerned vith 
workers* education would support this view. 

For sinilar reasons, the TUC are strongly opposing a recent 
report on industrial relations training by the Coanission on 
Xttdustrial Relations. They prefer trade union education to be 
conducted **on the basis of continuing and developing co-operation 
between the trade union aoveseat and the public education service, 
and particttxarly between the TOC and the bodies responsible for 
further and adult education**. Public funds should be channelled 
through the Department of Education and the universities, and 
esployers* contributions should be lisited to the provision of paid 
educational leave. The TOC prefers courses to be held on 
educational rather than industrial presises. 

All this illustrates the vital point that trade union workers' 
education sust be planned as an equal partnership between the trade 
unions and their educational partners, be they universities, 
coBBunity or technical colleges, or educational institutes or 
associations, voluntary or statutory. 



SJSCTIOli IV. STaOCTOHE AMD ORGANISATION 



It would be best to deal with this section as a case study, 
that is to describe the iapact that this new direction in workers' 
education has had upon the one university of which the writer has 
intinate knowledge. 



(a) St^££iQS[ 

Nottinghas now has eight full^-tine staff nenbers who have been 
appointed to give the aajor fart of their teaching and thinking to 
the industrial prograa«es. This tean includes teachers of 
industrial relations, econonics, industrial psychology, industrial 
sociology, labour history and labour law. It is their business to 
rethink their basic disciplines and adapt thea to the needs of trade 
union officials, shop stewards and shop^floor workers. In addition, 
other aeabers of the staff contribute to the prograaaes, 
particularly in the teaching of intellectual skills and technigues 
of personal coaaunication. Alongside the university, the 9BA 
district has aade a siailar nuaber of appointaents, so that between 
us we can deploy fourteen or fifteen full«*tiae tutors whose 
professional lives are dedicated to workers' education of this 
systeaatic kind. 

Other universities and other institutions have been doing the 
saae sort of thing and the corps of full-tiae professionals 
centrally concerned with this work is now long enough to warrant the 
foraation, over the country aj a whole, of a Society of Industrial 
Tutors. This body, foraed by the tutors theaselves, now aeets 
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regularly, has a lively annual conference and is doing a great deal 
to disseminate inforfiation about teaching aaterial and teaching 
aethod. 



(b) £giaijt^£a,§ttastate 

Hhen a prograaie grows to the size of that in Nottinghai (we 
now teach approxiiately 2,000 sen and women a year) , a committee of 
those involved is necessary to oversee ♦•he whole enterprise. 
Accordingly, a Joint Committee for Adult Ed cation in Industry has 
been formed with representatives from the trad': unions, from the 
management of firms whose workers are involved, from the University, 
from the 9EA and from the student body. This committee deals with 
questions of policy, advises on curricula, discusses future 
developments and considers reports. A similar committee operates 
for the very large piece of work done with the mining industry. 



(<^) Ihe_Iodustrial Relations Un^t 

The sense of identity of those engaged in the Department's 
industrial programme is now so well formed that they have 
spontaneously established within the Department an Industrial 
Relations Unit. The purpose of this unit is to back the 
considetctHl<> ♦^caching programmes with empirical research into all 
aspects of workers* education: needs, curricula, methods, and 
results. Her<^ again, a Policy committee has been established with 
representation from the trade unions, management, other educational 
institutions involved in work with industry, the University and the 
tfBA. Some other universities, notably Rarwick under Professor Hugh 
Clegg, have concentrated effort and resources in the field of 
industrial relations. Post-^graduate and higher degree courses in 
industrial relations and research mounted in response to trade union 
needs, are now an established feature of the Warwick University 
Unit. 



(d) Ihe^lndvistrial Relat4.ons Journal 

Another result of our renewed activity in workers* education 
is the foundation of a new journal, edited from the Department in 
Nottingham and published in London. It is designed to be read by 
the non^academic as well as by the academic and has already 
published a number of articles by trade unionists and trade union 
officials. It has now been going for three years and has a well<^ 
established readership. It is shortly to begin publishing some of 
its articles in French and German, in the expectation that British 
membership of the European community will lead to a mutual interest 
in comparative industrial relations. 

In summary, it is possible to say that a significant number of 
British universities (see Appendix) are now trying to make a serious 
contribution to workers* education through their extramural 
departments. This contribution is different in kind from the 
efforts of earlier years because it is based upon approaching the 
worker as a member of his industrial community; it is staffed and 
promoted by teachers and organisers who want to spend their 
professional lives interpreting tneir subjects to working people, 
and it is governed by co-operative structures made up of elements 
from the educationists, the trade unions and management. 
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SECTION V. 



RAN6£ OF COOBSES 



The list of couroes in Appendix 1 to this paper shows 
soiething of the range of work. One-day and weekend schools appear 
in the list (e.g. University of lullj, but the ov<>rwheliing majority 
of courses tre luch longer and involve syste»atic study. Many of 
thea are counted on a day-release basis; students are released for 
a full day or a half day a week for 10, 20 or 30 weeks in the year. 
The University of Sheffield has a thrae-year day-release course for 
workers in the lining industry j Hottinghaa has two-year and one- 
year coutses; Leeds has three-year and two-year courses, ill this 
acds up to a solid piece of systematic workers^ education coaaitting 
bOv'h students and universities to serious study. 

The subjects followed are all related to the needs of a aan as 
a aeiber of a working coaaunity, Econoaics, politics, industrial 
relations, industrial psychology^ industrial sociology, labour 
history and labour law are the aain basic disciplines froa which 
tutors work their aaterial to fit the needs of particular groups. 

Teaching aethods are designed to aake use of the life 
experience of aeabers of the group and to allow for their aaxiaua 
participation and involveaent in the learning process. The 
relationship between student and tutor is one of eguality - the 
equality of adulthood. The tutor's only authority lies in his 
special coapetence in his subject, and even here he will alaost 
certainly find that, in soae areas, one or other of his students 
knows acre than he does. 



In Britain, the trade unions ar? prepared theaselves to 
undertake and finance the training of trade union officers in their 
functional duties, and would not welcome participation froa outside 
in this respect. However, when it coaes to trade union sdttgafe48ft# 
as distinct froa training, the unions recognise that they need 
assistance froa educational agencies and public funds. University 
extraaural departments and the »EA receive 75 per cent of theip 
teaching costs froa the Depart aent of Education and Science, 
university extraaural departaents are also basically financed froa 
governaent funds through the University Grants Coamittee and by 
direct graut from the DES. The Russell Report recommends a 
continuation of these arrangements, that the WEA should also receive 
government aid for development and administrative costs. The adult 
colleges should also continue to receive direct grants in respect 
both of their current costs and capital development.* One new 
college of this type should be established with capital grant in the 
North of Englan'* (There is now considerable discussion as to 
whether this should provide long-term courses of a year or more, or 
whether it would give greater service by providing intermediate 
length courses in "modules" of two months, in the hope that key 
trade unionists, e.g. convenors of shop stewards, might secure 



* In 1972-73 the Ruskin College grant from the DES was 119,000 
pounds out of total expenditure of 197,000 pounds. 
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**bIoclc release" to attend such courses without giving up their jobs 
or reliaguishing their trade union roles.) 

The Hussell Heport r^cottaends thdt tcade union education 
should continue to be subsidised f ros public funds to .^ I f 
S&iS&i AS the rest of adult education, and that '^fees^^ vhether paid 
by the trade anion or the student, should not be so high as to 
^discourage any significant category of people frOA aaieing use of 
the provision^'* 

Students accepted by the long-tera residential colleges should 
autoaatically receive grants adequate to cover their college fees, 
naintenance and dependants* needs. (In practice, Bost students 
already receive grants on this basis.) 
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Coiparatively little is spent in Britain on research and the 
preparation of special teaching materials for trade union education. 
In recent years, the 9EA has established a Social Studies Centre, 
vhich produces regular bulletins of teaching material on industrial 
relations and social probleas, vith a special grant froa the 
Departient of Education and Science. RusJcin College has established 
a saall Trade Onion Research Onit to suppleaent the vork of trade 
union research departaents, providing background statistical 
analyses. The Society of Industrial Tutors, vhich brings together 
university, HEA and technical college staffs vorking in the 
industrial relations field, is planning the publication of a series 
of teaching aanuals. 

The governaent-sponsored Social Science Research Council is 
shoving increasing interest in the industrial relations field, and 
is vorking closely vith these universities prepared to sponsor 
industrial relations research of a kind acceptable to the trade 
unions, notably uarvick Oniversity, under Professor Clegg. 

In general, there is groving appreciation in official circles 
in Britain that the state universities* contribution to aanageaent 
research and education ought to be balanced by an equivalent 
contribution to trade union needs. But auch still needs to be done 
to redress the balance. 



Si;.CTION VIII. EVAtOATIOM 



Throughout the twentieth century, British universities, in 
partnership vith the Workers* Educational Association, the 
residential adult colleges, and the trade unions, have aade an 
increasing contribution to trade union education. A substantial 
voluae of public funds has been channelled through thea to develop 
the prograaaes. Trade unions have been accepted into full 
partnership in planning the prograaaes. Such control as the State 
has exercised has been through the discreet influence and advice of 
educational inspectors. The universities have set standards, for 
ezaaple in the validation of the adult college diploaas and soae 
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eitraiural diploias and certificates for external students in close 
consultation with the colleges and the trade unions theaselves. The 
result has been a significant contribution to trade union leadership 
and staffing at national and local levels. In return, the 
unifersit^ hate gained froa a significant inflow of aature 
students With trade union experience. These hate not only aade a 
sixeable contribution to university undergraduate prograaaes tn 
social studies, but have also provided a cadre of university 
teachers and research workers who coabine acadeaic knowledge with 
practical experience, understanding and sympathy for trade Unionisa 
which is essential if a coabined operation is to be successful, 

ht locaJ level and in narrow teras the trade unions aay have 
lost soae of their key activists. But at national level and in a 
broader sense, the trade union aoveaent has gained a great deal by 
producing a cadre of students with high potential and coaaitaent who 
have been helped by the universities to eguip theaselves to perform 
key roles in national trade union and political leadership, in 
education and in governaental roles* Froa the ranks of trade union 
education have coae at least one university Vice-chancellor, nuabers 
of professors and university teachers; chairaen of nationalised 
industries; Cabinet Ministers; as well as a General Secretary of 
the TOC, the head of the TOC Training College; and numerous trade 
union and political leaders at all level?, The late Toa Hboya, the 
President of Sierra Leone, the Gove'' or General of Jamaica, 
witnessed that the impact of Buskin College has not been confined to 
the United Kingdom alone. Its former students have made some 
contribution to the establishment of Kwullome College in Tanaania, 
the Canadian Labour College and many others, 

ve trust that others will be able to adopt the experience of 
British workers' education described in these pages to suit their 
own circumstances and needs. 



SECTION IX, WHAT PART CAN THE ILO PLAY XH POBTHEfilMG ONIVBRSITX 
PABTICIPATIOH IK WOBKBBS' BDOCWIOM? 



Clearly general conferences of the kind in which we are now 
engaged are invaluable. If basic principles can be distilled into 
a pronouncement backed by the ILO such a pronounceaent would have 
considerable effect upon universities, workers' organisations and 
even governments. 

The ILO could perform an invaluable service as a resource 
centre, collecting, collating and distributing aaterial about 
universities and workers' education, included in this aaterial 
should be descriptive literature, accounts of experiaents and new 
ventures, philosophic and speculative paper<=, descriptions of the 
application of workers' education in specific countries, teaching 
material and the results of research in the field. 

Because of its very high standing as an international 
organisation the ILO tends to proiote conferences whose members 
match the standing of the Organisation, Very often this aeans that 
such conferences are attended by high-level adrinistrators with many 
other preoccupations than that presented by the iteas of the 
conference, Would it be possible very occasionally for the ILO to 
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convene an international conference of those who are actually 
engaged full tine on the ground in workers* education i.e. student- 
vorkers aad tutors? 



It is custoaary for the world to beat a path to the door of 
the ILO and it is right and proper that this is so. But would it 
not be possible for Heabers of the ILO occasionally to reverse the 
process and visit the organisations fro« whoa they invite delegates 
to conferences? For exaaple, it would ^ive aany of us great 
pleasure to show ILO Officers what we are actually doing in the 
field of workers* education and we should benefit greatly froa their 
advice and counsel given to lis in the actual context of the work we 

dOt 
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Anaei 1 

iLk&iStl* 7 day-tia© courses of 4-15 days, closed, nov DBS; 
costs net by conpany (5), traiaing board (1} # union (1) • 

10 open DES courses, one day - 20 aeetings, soae trade union 
students have tees paid by unxon* 

SilftS99v^« 2 eveuing courses, 20 and 10 seetings^ open* 

Sil&Sfiil iSMEilSfitS nere planning soie kind of 

association with the TOC Education Department, either directly or 
through the HEA. Their relationships with the latter will be 
discussed collectively in a below, except in cases where details 
lust be given to explain the present state of provision. 

aiisftnia 2Riiei§ii]U^fiiliaSt fonerly arranged a prograaae of 

sessional, weekend^and day courses in co-operation witn the TOC. 
This work ceased in 1971 as a result of changes in personnel and 
policy on the TUG side. 

In addition, a three-year evening certificate course in 
EconoBics, Labour Law and Trade Union Structure has been provided, 
open to the public but intended primarily for trade unionists, with 
assistance in recruitaent froa the TOC (Northern Ireland) Education 
Officer. "iS the TOC does not wish to co-operate in this type of 
provision no new courses will be started in present circuastances. 

fiitlhai: *ii day-release, 7 or 8 one-year courses with c. 300 
sessions, all except one DSS. Normally arranged with single firas. 

Recruitaent noraally by employer in co-operation with shop 
stewards' training coaaittee. No courses run in co-operation with 
the W£A. 

(a) 4 day-release courses (2 of 3 years x 24 days, 2 of 12 days) 
totalling 372 teaching hours each year; 

(b) 5 evening courses of 6-24 aeetings, total 120 hours; 

(c) 6 one-day courses of 4 hours each. 

Teaching costs aet by DES for (a) and (b) , NBA for (c) . 

Close co-operation with WEA. TOC handles recruitaent to 
shorter day-release courses. 

jjeeie: 10 courses totalling 214 aeetings in the year; day- 
releaseT'^^vening and linked residential. All provided in co- 
operation with WEA which co-operates on certain courses with TOC. 
Teachinct costs froa D^.S, eaployers, unions. 
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LSiSSS&SC* All day-release, totalling 538 seetings, D£S« 
Grant*aided« Only one course arranged in conjunction vith 0£A*r(TC 
prograise, TUC pays fees to 

UXfiC£S2l* ^ courses totalling 120 meetings, day«-release, 
DBS, soae co-operation vith TOC in recruitaent* 

(a) 6 long day«*release courses (3 years i 24 days or 2 years x 36 
days) ; 

(b) 2 short day-release (12 days) ; 

<c) three- year evening tutorials, of these recruited fcos students 
on short day- release courses; 

(d) 2 three^^year evening classes in co-operation vith technical 
colle^ies, recruiting students fron technical colleges* short 
day-tcilease clactses. 

Sone TOC co-operation in recruitnent to (b) « TOC has paid fees for 
students on (c) • 

Iififiififis All day-release; 10 courses, 7 totalling 140 
■eetings, 3 of one veek*s duration, provided in co-operation vith 
iEA in both organising and teaching, all DES« aIsS course 
provided jointly vith technical college* 

co-operation vith TtJC in recruitaent, fees generally paid by 
union or Tac. 

Hftq^{\gi^^ey; 12 courses, 11 day-release, aost of 10 day^^ 
total 600 hours, one evening, 20 aeetings. All in co-operation vith 
H£A, vhich provides servic )£ cf tKO full-time tutors* For aost 
courses, TOC pays fees at specially agreed rate, cenaining costs 
froB grant aided funds, recruitaeot handled by TOC« 

H^Jt&iSSlldi* ^0 day-release courses, including 3 of 2 years x 
30 days, totalling 802 meetings, 8 evening courses, 172 meetings* 
All DBS. Grant-aided* All arranged in co-operation vith HEA in 
organisation and teaching. TUC pays fees to 9EA for certain 
courses. Host courses arranged directly vith employers and local 
unions, not vith TOC. 

SX£2££* 32 courses, totalling 7oc etings, aade up of; 

day release 

- block release (lo day) 

- half*-day release 
veekend 

- evenings 

All DES, all but two courses in co-operation vith VEA, in soae cases 
through joint committer involving also technical colleges, fees paid 
by TOC as block payment at a rate 50 per cent higher than general 
grant-aided vork* 

Hainly long day-release courses, tota.l number of 
meetings 1,032. All D£S. Host courses some co-operation vith UBA 
in organising and .teaching. Soae co-operation vith throe technical 
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colleges. Courses aorwlly with single ioduatry, cecruitaent 
through the unioo concerned, lieited co-operation in other fields 
with TOC. 

SS8iiai£iS&: 111 dey-releese, 8 courses of 5-12 days, DBS, 
soae courses run in co-operation with TOG and iEA, latter providing 
part of teaching. 

SfliSSl ^IftftSSI* 2 day-release courses, one 3 year, one 
shorter, totalling 120 hours, 2 day schools. Co-operation with WBI 
and technical colleges in past year, bat not in 1971-72. tisited 
xac linkH. 

jji^ CWLiills 5 day-release courses, totalling 126 

seetings. Ho USA role. 1 course provided where fees paid by fOC. 

Pfli^gi I. ,SVftB^ ^ft * S day-release cou«:ses totalling 132 
seetings, DBS. Co-operation vith SEA and TOC, latter recraits. 

No^e: Of the above departsents, four describe thesselves as 
represented o<^ the relevant TOC Regional Education Advisory 
Coaaittee (8) , tvo have lecturers co-opted ae individuals and in one 
case a retired extraaural lecturer is co-opted as an individual. 
The reaainder have no association vith the TOC's regional advisory 
coaaittees. 
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In part I ve have referred to the effects on adult education 
of likely changes in patterns of vorK and leisure and the needs of 
adults in their econosic and occupational roles. It is videly 
recocnised that in a period of radical and rapid change the econoftic 
health of the nation vill depend as «uch upon the perception and 
staisfaction of the *<non**vocational" needs, including those thrown 
up in the course of esployaent as upon an adequate provision of 
technical education. Ko one agency vill aeet all of these, 
occurring as they do at different levels and in different contexts; 
but each of the aajor providing bodies vill have its ovn role to 
play. 

In recent years post-experience courses in tanagexent 
education have developed rapidly in universities, business schools 
and further education establishxents. Technical and scientific 
courses are arranged for qualified esployees vho need a refresher 
course, an introduction to aodern developments, or study in fields 
related to their ovn. Such courses xay be related to the specific 
requireaents of a firx or industry and there is often close co- 
operation hetveen the industrial sponsors and the educational agency 
in planning the syllabus, sone of these post-experience courses are 
paid for by industry through fees approximating to economic costs, 
but in general there tends to be a subsidy froa the educational 
institution. 

The education of trade unionists has traditionally been a 
fonctxon of adult education, and in co-operation vith the Tac and 
aajor trade anions, is one of the fasttat growing points in "role 
education". Extraaural departaents, the 9KA, soae polytechnics and 
an increasing nuaber of technical college, are involved in the 
education and tiaining of shop stevards vhich is being developed in 
accordance vith an agreeaent betveen the CBI and the Tac*; and the 
long-tera residentia. colleges, notably Ruskin, offer courses for 
trade union rtudents and others interested in the study of 
industrial relations, through vhich aany trade union officers and 
tutors have received their education. 

In a period vhen industrial relations are becoaing 
increasingly coaplex, it is of vital iaportance that the large 
nuabers involved on both sides of industry should be given the 
opportunity to study the probieas and acquire the necessary 
techniques. It is a aultidisciplinary study, eabracing eieaentc 
froa econoai:3, psychologi', sociology and political science. Whilst 
the growth of day-release and factory-based classes for shop 
stevards and trade unionists is encouraging, only a saall pr'^portion 
of the estiaated L7o,000 shop stewards (with an appreciable annual 
turnover ratet is yet covered and an even saaller proportion of rank 



» Training Shop Stewards, TUC, 1968. 
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and file workers. The Code of Industrial Relations Practice 
encourages trade unions and nanageaents to ««take all reasonable 
steps to ensure that stewards receive the training they require** and 
••seek to agree on arrangeaents for leave*' for this purpose. The 
study of industrial relations by lanageient is equally essential. 
The whole field is so extensive and so iaportant that all the aajor 
providing bodies, including the residential colleges, can contribute 
to it. Vhere, as is soaetiies done alr^^ady, the two sides of 
industry can join to study the subject together, greater stttual 
understanding can result. Adult education, whoever say be the 
iaiediate provider, should be able to prosote such developments. 

The Tac regard trade union education as **a distinct sector 
within the total provision of adult education**, separate froa 
vocational training on the one hand and liberal adult education for 
trade unionists on the other. The evidence of the educational 
agencies concerned is that this work could be rapidly expanded if 
increasing resources were aade available. The HEh Social Studies 
Service centre provides a nucleus for the provision of t^saching 
nateriais. There is urgent need for the developsent of tutor 
training in this field and for the appointnent of an increased 
nuiber of specialised tutors. The TUC in its evidence urged that 
increased grants be nade available to the educational bodies 
concerned in trade union education to enable then to expand their 
work to aeet this growing need. Ve regard this partnership between 
the trade unions and the adult education noveaent as a fruitful one, 
ensuring that genuine educational values and an objective approach 
are fostered. Like other voluntary bodies, the trade unions cannot 
be expected to aeet the full cost of this type of **role** education 
and the saae principles as are adopted for the provision of other 
foras 01 adult education should apply. The aain contribution of 
industry to this work takes the fora of paid educational leave, the 
costs of which are aet in soae cases froa industrial training 
grants. 



£dE£§tioii^I^4Vg 

The bulk of non* vocational adult education has always taken 
place outside working hours, in evening classes, at weekends or in 
suaaer schools. For aany years, however, the principle of day 
release for young workers up to 18 has been eabodied in education 
legislation in this country. The Education Act, 19U4, provided for 
coapulsory day or block release for one day a week or eight weeks a 
year for all young persons under 18 for **such further education ... 
as will enable thea to develop their various aptitudes and 
capacities and will prepare then for the responsibilities of 
citizenship**, but this part of the Act has not yet been brought into 
effect. Day release, priaarily for vocational education or 
apprenticeships, is available in aany industries, and in 1970 there 
were over 600,000 benefiting froa it at all ages (150,000 over 21} « 
A further 52,000 students were taking block release courses. The 
growth of such scheaes however is disappointingly slow, and affects 
only certain industries and serrtions of workers, only 10 per cent 
of woaen enployees under 18 were taking day-*release courses in 1969, 
cospared with ao per cent of young sen. Provision for general 
education courses compares unfavouraoly with that for vocational 
cr^^rses. There has however been soae growth of chese, particularly 
^ *. trade union education. Joint CBI-THC stateaents in 1963 and 
1967 provided for shop steward training during working hours, and in 
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1967 the Central Training Councii encouraged industrial training 
boards to give grants for this purpose* 

tfe have already retcrred to the concept ot '^perianent 
education^, k feature of the European discussion of this concept 
has been the increasing attention paid to the question of 
^^educational leave** for workers. As long ago as 1961 a ONESCO 
general conference invited aeaber States "to nrant vorkers leave^ 
paid if possible, necessary for training in' the franework of 
permanent education". The International Labour Organisation has 
also been studying this question since 1965 and has under active 
consideration a proposed international insjtrunent concerning paid 
educational leave. The consensus of vievs such as theso is that 
paid educational leave vould be regarded as a new social right 
responding to the ne^^ds of sodern society, and would enbrace 
general, social and civic education, training at all levels* and 
trade union education. Hiniiun rights of paid educational leave 
would have to be established by lav or by collective agreeaents^ and 
the arrangements would be the joint concern of the public 
authorities, educational institutions^ and organisations of workers 
and of employers. For trade union education the "nions vould be 
fully involved in the selection of candidates and the approval of 
pcograanes. 

Soae countrii'S in Hestern Europe have anticipated these 
reconaendations by introducing legislation which provides for 
specified periods of paid leave for approved courses of social, 
trade union or vocational training, and which is usually 
suppltiented by collective bargaining agreements between national 
enployers* associations and trade union centres. 

A general revi<^v of the position in England and Wales is now 
needed. We hope that the THC and CBI* i' consultation with the 
appropriate government depart»ents and educational agencies^ will 
take action to ensure that we do not lag behind# and that adeguate 
opportunities are given tor workers seeking day or block release 
with pay for appropriate courses^ including courses of the "rolr 
education" type provided hy . niversities^ tIBA districts and 
technical colleges in partnership with trade unions and sinilar 
bodies. Facilities for these should be equivalent to those offered 
to nanagesent and prof ^^ssiunal groups for post-^ezperience courses* 



Illd«fil^&ieiLJ^S^^{t.2£..£S£^rs 

Trade union educe;tion and training ir ons of thd aeans by 
which many people are brought into contact for the first tiie with 
organised adult education. courses in industrial relations 
stiaulate wider interests and there is therefore a great op; >rtunity 
for the a'Vilt education ^aencies to pruvide ••follow-on" courses for 
individual trade unionists and cthe s* Coursos in social st>\dies« 
coaaunicatioQs and siiilar subjects priaarily for trade union groups 
are a valuable aeans of bringing industrial worke d • into contact 
with the wider world of adult education. »e woa^-' suppoit ^I'^y 
action that further strengthens the links betvcren trade anion 
education and the general provision of adult education. 
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(Inforuation Paper) - Herbert A. I.BVIHB 
Introduction 

This paper attempts to highliaht soae of the principles and 
features of union-university and inter-university co-operation in 
workers' education in the United S*ates. The paper is designed as 
a discussion docuaent tor tbos* considering entering iato these 
foras o£ collaborative effort in workers' education. 

The history and variety of the Aserican exper^dnce is well 
docuaented elsewherel* The eaphasis here will be placed in three 
areas. First, arguments foe and against union-university and inter- 
university collaboration will be set forth and so«e guidelines for 
♦h« process c£ nollaboration exaained. Second, soae examples of 
collaboration will be shown and a case study of the collaboration 
will be shown and a case study of the collaboration of tbe "Rutgers 
'Jnivecsity with the Now Jers f.y labour aoveient will be presented. 
Third, the icey issues ii. union-university collaboration and an 
outline of soae new directions on the Aaerican scene will be 
discussed. 

Available at tbe Syaposiua for reference purposes is a 
coapilation of xuforaal aatetials written by Onited States union and 
university labour educators about their own experience in 
collaborative educational activity. Despite the fact that soae of 
these were drawn up in haste to aeet the Syaposiua deadline, they 
aake interesting and useful readiny for they express, on the whole, 
the basic issues involved, the prograaae content and, «ost often, a 
personal reaction to collaboration. 

Perhaps it night be well to note at the outset that in the 
Onited States workers' education, labour education and labour 
:,tadies are used interchangeably. Sfet it is true that in the »»eyday 
of their particular use one can find soae special eaphasis which 
c-ald be interpreted as a difference. Workers' education was 
perforsed in the largest part by independent labour education 
servi-es and by political groups in the period of the early I900s up 
to the second World V.»r. In the 1940s and through the aiddle 1950s 
labour education ca,we to be aore generally used to characterise 
activity by the trade unions theaselves in educating their BeB\>ers. 
co-operation with universities in these years consisted priaarily of 
educational activity which was offered through the union 
organiaation to specific groups of union leaders. 

Ubour studies is a tera which caae into proainence within the 
las* decade. It is characterised by both education through the 
union organisation and increasing opportunities for workers to 
pi-rsue indiwj.du.il study prograaaes leading beyond the short-tera ad 
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hoc progrpiaae into baccalaureate and advanced degrees in labour 
studies. So«e see more in the changing designations than an 
adjustment to shifting emphases. They suggest that purpose^ 
curriculuiD spirit^ and end result of the educational experience are 
different due to the heavy involvement of universities in the field 
and to the changing concerns of union leadership. 

The sisilarities aaong workers* education^ labour education 
an-i labour studies are esphasised in the United States vhen they are 
contrasted to industrial relations* A good proportion of workers* 
education in the United states is perf oraed within schools or 
ir stitutes of industrial relations^ but there is a continuing 
struggle within these institutions to establish and develop 
autonoBOus labour studies prograoiaes* Both union and university 
labour educators believe that industrial relations education 
prepares its stud3nts primarily for positions in sanageaent or 
jovernaent although soae few graduates of these prograaaes have 
found their way into the labour aoveaent* Thus professional union 
and university labour educators are likely to continue to use 
workers* education^ labour education and labour studies 
interchangeably with a special eaphasis in the coaing period on 
labour studies* 

Labour studies call foe a focus on the history^ the present 
status and future prospects of the nature of work« those who work« 
the institutions they create to advance and defend their interests 
and the consequent econoaic^ social^ cultural and political 
raaif ications. 9hile these studies would be valuable to any 
intelligent adult^ labour studies goals are aimed at helping the 
worker to becoae (1) a contributing aeaber of his own union group; 
(2) a participating citizen in his coaaunity: and O) a more 
developed individual. Thus a student who coapletes a labour studies 
prograaae should participate in the life of the 1; bour aoveaent^ in 
labour-related bodies at the state« feoeral and inv>«rnational level 
and in organisations involved in social causes* Since» of course^ 
no one can or should atteapt to control the use any particular 
individual will make of his leaiTning^ soae worker-students will aove 
out of the ranks of labour after coapXeting their studies* This is 
predictable and not a source of special concern^ providing the 
largest aajority find their place in the labour aoveaent. 

Labour stands at the gates of the universities outcast^ for 
the aost part« and hungry for the fruits of education. in the 
United States the largest single group of Aaericans deprived of a 
college education is the adult-worker population - and so it is 
around the world. 

J.H. HacTavish put it a little stronqiy in a speech at Oxford 
in 1907: "I aa not here" he said^ "as a suppliant for ay class. I 
decline to sit at the rich aan*s gate praying for cruabs. I claia 
for ay class all the best that oxford University has to give". 

Aaerican union and university labour educators have asserted 
that "universities can« and should^ render genuine educational 
services to organised labour groups just as they have been rendering 
such services for aany years to business^ faraers and other 
functional groups in our society". whichever way the idea is 
expressed it seeas clear that in the coaing decade universities will 
be called upon to help aeet the needs of workers for research and 
instruction in the field of labour studies. 
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SBCTIOM I. OHIOH-ONIVBRSITY COLLABORATION* 

Onion-university collabOTration in the United States has worJced 
to the Butual benefit of the academic and labour institutions. The 
process of collaboration^ however^ has bean imperfect, with periods 
of hartony nixed with those of tension and strained relationships. 
Soae unions aake enormous contributions to the specific worker and 
aeneral educational concerns of the university. Other unions refuse 
to work wxch universities or set difficult criteria as the price for 
collaboration. While soae universities relate exceptionally well to 
the union's educational interests^ others provide only the barest 
•iniftua of educational services. Many union and university labour 
educators are satisfied with their relationships. Soae are not yet 
certain as to whether Aaerican university involveaent has been a 
positive or negative factor in the development of workers' 
education. Despite the fact that there reaain aany unanswered 
questions, university labour education prograaaes continue to 
aultiply- their budgets and resources increase^ their curriculua 
offerings and the quality of their prograaaes iaprove and the 
ouabers of labour students served is increasing. 

There are presently soae 35 Aaerican universitiess affiliated 
with the University Labour Bducation Association that have been 
providing labour education study opportunities for the past quarter 
century. The development of these prograaaes had varied in tiae and 
form but the trend has been siailar. 

Labour education has generally entered the acadeaic arena 
through the door of the extension division as a result of requests 
by organised labour for service. In aany universities that is where 
the labour education prograame remains hanging precariously on the 
edges of academe, not fully accepted or welcoae in the club but 
tolerated as "public service". In a few unitersities labour 
education has won a aeasure of acadeaic status and it appears that 
this trend will be aore substantially visible in the next few years. 

Proa its inception, the crucial problem in union-university 
collafioration is the method to be used for delineating 
responsibility between the two parties for the development, 
recruitment, faculty assignment and administration of the 
educational prograaae. in soae ways, it aight be fair to say, the 
issue is never settled but is the result of continuous negotiation 
and reaf f iraatiOQ. 

As a general rule today university labour education conducted 
through the union organisation is co-operatively developed and 
jointly adoinisteied with shared teaching responsibilities. It xs 
iaportant to note, however, that in the initial period when the two 
institutions were aore suspicious of each other, soae universities 
tended to severely limit the role ot trade unionists a^ teaching 
faculty. some university officials were uncomfortable with the 
general tone and spirit of labour education. The vitality of union 
residential summer institutes, for example^ which expressed itself 
in labour 3ongs, occasional demonstrations at nearby picket lines, 
the viewing ot social action tilms and the programming of speakers 
engaged in social causes was a form of education uncommon on the 
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university caapus. Unions, on their part, sosetimes refused to 
register the nases of individual participants in attendance at a 
university caapus and occasionally insisted that only the uuion 
should provide a certificate of attendance to the student* 

The nature and extent of union-^university collaboration is 
affected by the quality of the education prograaae provided by the 
international union education department. A strong national union 
prograane has its own goals and objectives which tend to call upon 
the university to provide supplementary educational service. In the 
extrene, this soaetiaes works out to oein that the union prograaae 
is so strong that the university is ur^ed only ainiaualy as a <*hotel 
with atnosphere". In the aain, however, a strong national education 
departaent coapleaenting a strong university-labour faculty has 
resulted in outstanding union-university collaboration in subjects 
ranging froa grievance procedure through social, econoaic and 
political policy discussions. 



Ik£.Z£i4&Jl&iS&.S:2£§lLLtjLa£L^2££^ge 

The primary vehicle for union-university collaboration is the 
university labor r advisory or consulting coaaittee. Hhere this 
coamittee functions well it is extreaely useful to both parties and 
effective in representing the concerns of workers' education. 
However, soae of the coaaittees are doninated by prestigious labour 
leaders who seldoa coae to meetings or who coae only to associate 
with the top university officers and do not take the time to involve 
theaselves in substantive matters of curriculum^ fee policies and 
other details associated with programme development. 

In other cases, universities **capt'*Te** local or state labour 
advisory coamitteer who aay not be sc well informed on the larger 
educational issues and who thus becoae "rubber staaps" for the 
proposals brought forth by the university. Only the rarest of 
universities provide ongoing educational activities and substantive 
discussion of curricula trends in the Dnited states and abroad in 
the field of workers* education at their trade union consulting 
coaaittee aeetings. where this is done, however, it immeasurably 
enhances union-university co*operation and strengthens the labour 
educational service provided. In most instances where the labour 
advisory committee is weak, one is likely to find a minimum concern 
with labour education among faculty and administrative personnel. 

A viable labour consulting committee must of course recognise, 
in its membership, the morr powerful labour leadership in the 
relevant trade union bodies within the jurisdiction of the 
university. But the committees that work well have; among their 
members representatives of unions w o are actively engaged in labour 
education activity.. It ,is these union leaders who understand and 
help with programme development, curriculum teaching, 
administration, bud^^eting, political in-fighting in the halls of the 
legislature, the university and within the union itself. The labour 
advisory coamittee should be consulted on all matters relevant to 
the conduct of a university labour education programme includiag the 
hiring of the director, faculty and part'^time teachers, the 
curriculum, fee schedules and the specialised activities of the 
prograame. within the process of consultation there must be room 
for honest disagreement, occasional acceptance by one party or the 
other on a particular issue, but in the main if the labour 
consulting committee's advice is not more often taken there is 
little use in such a committee. 
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The universities question on their part as to whether thir 
means the academic institution is surrendering its rights and 
submitting to the censorship of th*^ union. Onions, like 
universities and other institutions, have internal politics and 
tliese issues soaetiaes intrude upon the relationships vith 
universities. Therefove, sooe universities reject any control over 
their actions hy an outside group. It must be said thai; some unions 
have attempted to dictate the hiring of a particular faculty and the 
limits of the universities offerings in labour education. 
Successful consensus lies somewhere betweeii these two extremes. 



A successful university labour education faculty oust know and 
understand the ideological and policy differences which exist among 
trade unions. In the United States, the sometimes extremely 
sensitive matter of jurisdictional competition among unions presents 
a difficult situation for university labour studies faculty. in 
some areas of the country unions sometimes object to representation 
in the affairs of v^e labour studies programme of anions which are 
not affiliated tt the iPL-CIO including thoce which practice 
collective bargaining but call themselves professional associations. 

These have been and will continue to be sensitive areas in 
union-university co-operation. A good rule of thumb is for the 
university to provide an educational service with the sane quality 
of excellence and integrity of teaching to all legitimate unions 
seeking the benefits of higher education without regard to the 
specific policies or ideological coomitmont of the union. 



Some universities approached the substances of workers' 
education with trepidation and attempts were made in the early days 
of collaboration to set liaits to the ra* ge of subjects offered. 
Thus union organising, strike strategy and tactics^ methods of 
labour social action, even labour in politics were from time to time 
questioned, prohibited or simply never included in some university 
programmes. Today some of th'ise restrictions are currently in 
force, but there seems to be a broader, more openminded view of what 
can be taught. 

Universities are not, of course, to be propogandists for a 
particular union; they usually do not involve themselves in policy 
natters as they relate to specific u^ious or grievances or 
nes/otiable items or specific collective b»jgaining settlements or 
arbitrations. There are rare instances where unions have invited 
acadeaicidos to critcally evaluate internal policies and practices 
and some of these programmes ^ave been considered successful by both 
parties. However, even today the fear of so«e unions that 
universities tend to be dominated by businessmen and by faculty 
generally insen^iitive to and disintetested in the needs of workers* 
education h**s not been fully dispelled. There is no doubt that in 
aany American universities the labour education fcirogramme is engaged 
in a constant struggle to obtain a secure base on the campus, for 
recognition of the academic quality of its curriculum and for 
acceptance of its faculty as professional »fducators. There remain 
large gups in the curriculum offerings in most American university 
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labour education progranaes because the university adainistr .tion 
and the general acadenic faculty have conceded only incoaplete 
recognition of the legitinacy of labour studies as a discipline. It 
is aaazing to see the variety and quantity of educational services 
available to the sanageaent on the Aaerican university caapus vhich 
is only rarely inet'fectually protested by soae liberal arts faculty. 
Labour studies sees, unfortunately, to aarshall heavy opposition in 
acddeae by suggesting even the aildest curricula designed to provide 
substantive study of the labour aoveaent. Nevertheless, the beach* 
head is secure and the trend is for labour education curricula to 
broaden in all phases of university prograaoing in such a fashion as 
to aore readily aeet the needs of the labour aoveaent for research 
and instruction in the field. 



gb9 §h^iJLJtsa£& 

Ho university with integrity will abrogate its right to assign 
a faculty to teach in its educational offerings. More than one 
great battle has been fought by Aaerican universities for acadeaic 
freedom against dictation by outside groups about vhen and hov to 
apply faculty resources. Hore often Aaerican labour has supported 
these struggles. Yet no trade union can be expected to deliver its 
■eabership to a university prograaae vhere the faculty is 
consistently against the labour aoveaent and opposed to the 
existence and aode of behaviour of the labour aoveaent. This is a 
very difficult problea vhich aust be resolved before effective 
un^^n-university collaboration can take place. Host Aaerican labour 
educators believe that labour education rarely vorks veil unless the 
faculty of a university labour education service has been dravn froa 
individuals with life experience as union leaders or social 
activists feeling a strong coaaitaent to the labour aoveaent. 

Soae universities refuse to perait union labour educators to 
teach in their prograaaes, others atteapt to aount a joint union and 
university faculty for a particular prograaae. in a few 
universities union experience and the personal intellectual strength 
of union educators are accepted as equivalents for foraal schooling 
and accreditation and these union educators have been accorded 
faculty stetus. 

Can faculty really be iapartial and uncoaaitted? It is not 
likely. Each teacher has a philosophical base, a set of principles 
and a concept of his place in the world. These should shov through 
with the greatest attention to objective presentation, full 
representation of alternatives and aaxiaua opportunity for variation 
and dissent. One does not seek a university labour educator loyal 
to a particular union or blind to the faults of soae union leaders 
or one who cannot recognise the essential distinction between 
teaching and propoganda. But it is disastrous to a university 
labour education prograaae to be coaaitted to a director and faculty 
-Who have no real affinity for the labour aoveaent, little 
understanding nf its inner wor;;iags and no experience with trade 
union leadership or rank and file workers. 



The methods of financing American university lalour education 
are as varied as tne nuAbt^r of institutions providing the services. 
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Since lost university labout education programies are on the caipus 
of the state university, unions expect and struggle for the 
prograiies to be subsidised to one extent or another. Fees for 
classes, conferences and sujiaer schools vary considerably among the 
engaged universities. Strong labour advisory cooaittees have helped 
increase the state subsidies and to keep the fees at a ainittua. 
Currently the union contributes the greatest sua towards a labour 
education activity. It pays lost time, travel, subsistence and 
sometimes all tuition costs. Public grants and private foundation 
funds often support specialised and innovative labour education 
activities. A relatively new source of funds is management through 
tuition refund and industry-union educational advancement funds 
which are generally obtained through collective bargaining. In the 
auto industry, for example, the company will reimburse workers for 
educational efforts up to $500 per person per year. Individual 
workers and union members often have to pay for their ow6 education 
at the baccalaureate or advanced-degree level. In some cases the 
union provides a scholarship. 



SECTION II. IMTER-ONIVfiBSITY COLLABORATION 



Inter-uuiversity collaboration at the national lovel nas first 
successfully attempted in the early 1950s through the inter- 
university Labor Education Committee which consisted of eight 
universities. These included UCLA, University of Chicago, Cornell^ 
University of Illinois, Penn State, Roosevelt, Rutgers and 
university of Wisconsin. The lULEC activities were sponsored by the 
fund for adult education. ♦ These activities eventually led to the 
establishment of the independent National Institute for Labor 
Education which had the added feature oi including union and 
university labour educators on its board of directors. A host of 
new and exciting programmes were sponsored or stimulated by NILE. 
Perhaps its major contribution was the continuing national contact 
it maintained among universities and unions. 

By 1960 NILE was waning due to cutbacks in its financing. The 
universities whose programmes were multiplying felt sufficiently 
confident to establish a university labour education association 
financed by institutional dues.' The ULEA provided the universit as 
with annual opportunities to assess new developments iu the fieid, 
to relate at the national level with the AFL-CIO National Department 
of Education and the national education* directors of the unions 
affiliated to the AFL-CIO, to co-operate on liovel exper; neuts, to 
work jointly with the AFL-CIO in assisting In the establishment of 
new university labour education prograoaes, to encourage exchange of 
faculty and materials, and to influence the academic status of 
labour education procramaes, faculty salaries, budgets and fee 
schedules. 

At regional meetings of the ULEA, vet) practical co-operative 
relationships among universities have been worked out including 
faculty exchange, materials exchange, joint projects on health and 
safety, mental health for workers and others, such projects as the 
Union Leadfirship Academy sponsored by Rutgers, lenn State and West 
Virginia, and the Ohio State Union Leadership programme benefit 
directly from meetings of this type. 
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In Hichigan, the only state which aounted five university 
ia^oar education services^ two universities were ablo to restructure 
their prograMe^^ in an effort to co-operate. Oniversity rivalries^ 
anion pressures and the pressures of surbarban Michigan versus urban 
Detroit have strained this relationship so that co-operation is 
currently at a ■iniaua level. 

Ohio State Oniversity, particularly in its union leadership 
prograane, has co-operated with soie fifteen local colleges and 
state universities. California at Berkeley under grant funds has 
helped develo^^ an outstanding prograniae with K-jrritt College and 
UCLA has helped initiate a progranffie at £1 Caaino College* 

In New York State, Cornell has joined hands with Eopire State 
College to develop the exciting Wew VoiK City Ubor College. 

Missouri University has been active in helping the University 
of Arkansas respond to labour* s request for educational services. 

Overseas, Cornell University has been involved in helping 
Chile and Puerto Rico to establish labour education services. 
Rutgers and Minnesota have been involved with developnents at the 
University of Tel Aviv labour studies prograiae. Rutgers is also 
assisting in the plans for a projected labour college in Barbados. 

Some current problens in inter-university co-operation 
include: inter-institutional coipetition; locus of labour education 
service in the university; and joint planning. 

Soae universities resist the natural inclination of their 
labour education faculties to collaborate with their peers in sister 
institutions. Thus projects which most sensibly call for inter- 
state and inter-univeraity co-operation with a union whose 
jurisdiction overlaps a five or six-state area ace truacated or 
unable to be launched. 

All labour education services in Anerican universities are 
handicapped because of their lack of freedoB to develop to their 
full potential. This is as auch a factor of the place of the labour 
education prograaae as it is of budgetary liaita\;ions. Labour 
education is housed in aost caapuses in the extention division or in 
an i' stitate of industrial relations, soae prograaaes are under the 
jurisdiction of professional schools of education or of business 
adainistration. in a few universities, labour studies fall under 
the supervision of liberal arts deans and in even rarer instances in 
a direct line to the university president, in extension and in 
industrial relations institutes, labour education coapetes in its 
struggle for resources with other units of these bodies. But 
aanageaent, for exaaple, probably has five or six other university 
bodies providing various educational services to aanageaent* The 
labour education centres are usually the only contact unions have to 
provide for their educational needs. In this alaost constant 
struggle for survival as a viable prograaae the university labour 
educators who hav* union advisory coaaittee aeabers fully inforaed 
on educational policy and aware of the personalities and internal 
university politics involved in decision aaking are fortunate 
indeed. 

University-union joint planning is very difficult to achieve 
in aany universities. But it is even ."nore difficult to achieve 
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c«-ooetation in the us-J of ne» educational techuolo^jy has not 

wrSlc" h«e not ae5l»el a co-o,etatlv. Scheie to co.bine a..lUl>ie 
cesoucces in this field. 

T» has been a lona. hard sttu^^ie to deweloi> a labour studies 
curric"lu. !J SS^ilan Silversxtie.; and it will be so.e ye«^^J«f"! 
5t"in be concluded. Historically, the dewelopaent P"c««JeJ 
tKrouah three Phases which <jenerally fit the detiaitions provided 
^SoJS'for SorLrs' education, labour education aad labour f uj^es; 
tJb fi?It worKers* education stage froB 1920 to the end of the 

5" ."lS%nse\e^an tn ti,e'e.rl? l«os -he. . ff^^^SJJJ^ijSJ .Sl 
JiS^c. %^rorttr.hr4;°»eri5ere^nlt.it'urahSnu. cess 

ill i;ci"r ve" 10 p".j?ess these ccedil-beati.g pco,ca..es 
deJeloJeS lo s«"ll.en; the IxUtUg pro,«..es, not "Pi!«„""; 

iSli leer in eind, honevet, that these thtee stages represent a 
"r. o! anansis'.riSh is suggested to enhance our understanding and 
are not to be considered definitive. 

SECTION III. RUTGERS - WHERE UNION AND ONIVERSITX 
MEET ON COHWON GSOOND 

in considering the Rutgers experience, it »«st first of all be 

r.r.rLi5ruiirje?!= .Ercotii^'.Jinssat^ sssit/e or i 

and it was not until I9a5 that it became an official state 
university, 

r4k« all Lana Grant colleges, Rutgers was to "... teach such 

illt^'- has ?o5 yet accepted its responsibility for the education of 
Je'cJ^nlcs' (wo^rrs) as' it did the education of the aen .n 
agriculture. 
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k second factor which au3t t>« understood about fiutgers is that 
lany of the schools anu colleges vhich sake up the university have 
had their ovn history as autonotous schools and verc cosbi&ed v^th 
Butgers at different periods* Thus at Rutgers separate 
uadergiaduate colleges have their own acadeaic departaents which in 
Nev Brunswick alone can aean as aany as five distinct departaents of 
history vith separate chairaan, faculty and budgets, iritb this as 
background ve can now dt^velop a case study of the developaent of 
nockers* education at Rutgers* 



Rutgers University vas the site in 1931 of the First Annual 
Labour Institute in the Dnited States which was bailed by the 
Vorkers* Education Bureau as a tribute »to the farsightedness of New 
Jersey Labor and the University and as a pattern of effective Labor* 
Education cooperation'^ ▼ Th^i **Institute«f held on the Rutgers caapus 
after coaaenceacntf was an educational conference for state labour 
leaders which had broad theaes and outstanding speakers. This 
conference was conducted annually for tventy^five years^ but the 
real significance of this initial Institute was that it served as a 
aodel for labour^university co-operation in soae forty states in the 
United states. 

This laboitr institute, founded in 1931, vas a coaproaise 
worked out after alaost eight years of discussion between the 
director of the Workers' Education Bureau and the director ^£ 
ettension at Rutgers University* 

suspicious of the university institution, the Workers' 
Education Bureau insisted that workers' education >>e offered 
entirely by trade unions. The role of the university was siaply to 
supply appropriate faculty to be used in the educational prograaaes 
which would be conducted in union halls or in other places off the 
caapus under direct control of the union. The university resisted 
this proposal because undet this arrangeaent the university would 
have no part in organising, planning and curriculua developaent, and 
therefore could not be considered a co«*operetive venture. The 
university also argued for courses to be aade available for all 
workers regardless of union or oth^r affiliation (an arguaent rarely 
encountered in current Aaerican labour education until advanced 
degree studies becaae involved). 

After years of discussion between the New Jersey labour 
leadership, national AFL leaders such as Matthew well, the director 
of the Workers' Education Bureau and university officials a 
coaproaise plan was developed. The coaproaise called for a labour 
institute to be sponsored by the Hew Jersey AFL, the Workers' 
Education Bureau and Rutgers University. However, nefore initiating 
the prograaae President John Thoaas of Rutgers, in order to 
••strengthen his position" with the University Board of Trustees, 
asked the New Jersey labour noveaent to adopt a resolution 
requesting the University Board of Trustees to perait such a 
project. This was accoaplished by Arthur Quinn, president of the 
New Jersey AFL at the 1930 convention of that body. 

The university, however, was still very sensitive to the 
••probable difficulty we at Rutgers would lace if industry yiece not 
fully inforaed of the project". • As a result, the university 
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lequested and rece\?«d petaission froi the union rei)resentative "to 
Invite not less than twenty officials of inUustry to attend th« 
institute as au^itora".* 

The labour institutes were w^ll attended^ gala affairs where 
Issues of 30v^ serious import were discussed such as unetployaent 
Cl931)t financial instability (1932)^ labour and the world economic 
ptobless (1933), labour and the national defence (1941), and winning 
the war and building the peace (19i)5) . Participants in these 
conferences included Henry A. Wallace, Prancts PerKins, Sir Williaa 
Be?erid^e, HaaKon Lie, Dr. Richard Towney, Dr. Jaaas T. Shotweil, 
George «eany, Hatthew Woll and others. »^ The labour institutes were 
tdi^en seriously by both the unions and the university. Thd planning 
coaaittee made up of union and universit:' personnel «et frequently 
throughout the year and the union leaders looked forward eagerly to 
their **Oniversity Prograft*^ 

The Rutjars Labour Institute was unMXe earlier attempts to 
provide workers access to educational progrtiaaes on a unitecsity 
jaapus in several aspects. First, the Rutgers progcaaae lasted froa 
three to five days, depending upon the year, whereas the earlier 
prograaaes on university caafuses ran froa four to eight weeks. 
During the depression years these longer prograaaes encountered 
sever'^ financial hardship because of their duration. Second, the 
Rii-tgers student body consisted of labour leaders who were recruited 
through the union, while the independent schools selected factory 
workers regardless of unior affiliation.** Third, unlike Rutgers, 
the other prograaaes were not adainistered with the co-operation of 
the university, but rather indei indent groups used the caapuc for 
its facilities. Finally the other schools whilQ trying to appeal to 
the labour aoveaent did not hold their prograaae in co-operation 
with the labour aoveaent. *> 

Educational service was not provided by the tniversity for 
labour on a year-round basis until sixteen years later in 19U7 when 
one of the priae aovers of the original labour institute prograaae, 
then serving a tera in the State Asseably, introduced a bill calling 
on the state legislature to finance an institute of aanageaent and 
labour relations for the ''purpose of proaoting hataony and co- 
operation between aanageaent and labor and greater understanding of 
industrial and labor relations, thereby \.o enhance the unity and 
welfare of the people of the State".*' 

The IMlB as it was originally established included three 
separate teaching prograaaes, one for aanageaent, labour and the 
public. In addition, the IMLR consisted of a research section, a 
library and a director's office. The law which established the IMLR 
aade provisions for an advisory coaaittee coaposed of an egual 
nuaber of repr^^sentative. of aanageaent, labour and the public. 
This coaaittei «b?.ch initially consisted of three representatives 
froa each sectiOii aet on a quarterly basis to discuss IMLR policy 
Batters. An interdisciplinary faculty advisory coaaittee was 
established to discuss and evaluate curiccuU of the teaching 
departaents. The state legislature budgeted $50,000 for the 
functiouittj of the IriLR.*^ 

The labour proaraaae within the IHLR was staffed by one senior 
professional labour educator and two junior faculty aeabers who held 
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- y»i*a«. olut Bie« t fMiOWcibiG tor 4 naxiauA of four years* Staff 
Jit t t i{i;..> ot tfu- rmth vt'Lt^ onvwnt^'l ly the director and attended by 
♦ .•^«•uvsM »u» iai.»*ii »»f tf^ iHcalty ot the n«*nayeaient, labPUTt public, 

Ait.iuu'jti oue ol thi^ tuii'oses of the act included the desire to 
Cahciii.-*^ i.arjifi'.x.ris relations betK«;-iiu i^jour and adaa«jeaientt there 
it.ib Uttle hainiony within the IHLR. Internal struggles broke oat 
bettit^on th^ labour chairman aul the director oter the sco^ie o£ 
latiour education, vhat could or could not be taught and budgetary 
and statif'iuj liaiitdtions. \'hese struggles «iere intense in the early 
Yvdrs ot the iKLRt including bitter personal fights before 
aniveiiuty it>viev cofisittetvo which caused turnovers la pc.r80nnel« 
These internal stru9gles si>illed over to the advisory conoittee 
where labour and aanageaent representatives of^en caucused 
i^eparately before advisory conKittee aeetings with their respective 
university counterparts. 

Aaidst this strife the IMLH faculty held endless discussions 
over how one pro otes aaraony between labour and nanageaent. Even 
though these discussions we«.e never resolved they centered on two 
alternate aethods of approaching the objective. Soae felt that 
classes should be conducted with both labour and aanagesent students 
in the saae cl4ss. Others argued for separate classes with 
occasional joint sessions when the parties had soae lutual interest* 
Labour representatives wore adaaant on the question of separate 
classes^ conferences, sunaer schools and other .ic workers* 
education services. Their position was basei on the presise that 
labour leadership was entitled to knaw anc understand tf air union 
tasks, as well as the social, econosic and political issues that 
i^pinoe upon the labour ooveaent. They requested basic educational 
services for specific international union groups at all levels such 
as reside \t staff schools, regional confereuces, local union classes 
and in erzational suaaer schools. 

Thus in this early peiiod it was jlearly established that 
while the IHLH **basic objectives to promot't haraony, co-operation 
and understanding in labour r^^iations shill guide the activities of 
the staff the services to flit. at groups would be offered by 
separate though related autonoaous prograaaes within the INLR. Thus 
the labour prograaae recruited and aaintained a separate part-^tiae 
faculty of about une dozen people who ware labour intellectuals with 
extensive experience in the labour aoveaent. tlost of thest* faculty 
aaabers held a aiaiaua of acadeaic certification and wei-3, as it 
timed out after soae twenty-*five years, rather poorAy treated by 
tho acadeaic co«iaunity. They wer^, however, ^reat for the quality 
and character of the labour education service. Their dedication, 
self sacrifice, willingness to aeet their classes at any hour of the 
day or night (for shift workers) and the high norale with which they 
approach their work encouraged the unior leaders and aeabers tc 
participate in educational effort. As soon as the labour education 
service began to take hold on the caapus, the local union leadership 
responded with regue.:ts for <3ducational prograaaes. 

In the first year*ai.d-a-half "the labor prograa conducted 
eighty-seven courses with a total enrolaent of 1,396 students. 
Subjects taugat included huaan Relations, Collective Bargaining, 
History of the Aaerican Labor Hoveaent, and Public Speaking-. It 
addition to th.^s, the labor prcgraa presented fifty-four fila 
diicussions to a, 612 students; two foruas with 2,000 participants. 
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twenty lectures to 1.038 students and tifteen strip-fili-Coruw to 
I«393 students". 

Thus the XNLR labour pcograBie, housed in the eitoasion 
diflson of the university, developed as an educational service to 
organised labour. This was not that unusual for the extension 
division in sany of its activities was client oriented. Soie 
eiaiples of services to sp«clalised groups are those conducted tor 
tai assessors, the Stonier School of Banking, the prograstes for 
engineers, nurses, health services, social workers, and the specific 
educational interests of adult groups which vary fros *ct classes to 
accounting. 

During this period the faculty of the Rutgers labour prograsse 
case to know and work closely with the state and national labour 
representatives. It soon becase apparent that the IHLR advisory 
council consisting of three labour, three nanagesent and three 
public figures which net quarterly for a few hours per session, was 
not an adequate vehicle for university-union pcogcaaio pJ.annitw. 
curriculuB develotnent and the resolution of other educational 
issues. Thus after about seven years of operation the labour 
Ptograsse of the IHLR established an additional trade union 
consulting cosiittee cosposed eiclusively of labour representatives 
whose duty it was to advise the labour prograsso on all aspects of 
its activity. Sose twenty-five labour repr«<jentatives sat on this 
eoBsittee which net on call as necessary, roc sany years this 
coBsittea set with the university labour education facu.lty as otten 
as every two sonths, Subcoasittees set sore often and nany senbers 
of the trade union consulting cosnittee volunteered as part-tise 
teachers in a variety of labour education prograsnes. there is no 
doubt that the close relationship of this cossittee to the staff of 
the Rutgers Labor Education center has been a deternining factor xn 
setting the character and tone of tiie university's contribution to 
labour education in the United States. There was and is, however, 
one probles that should be raised hore as it aust undoubtedly be a 
point of contention anywhere. This relates to who will detersine 
the seibecship on the trade union consulting cossittee and who is 
eligible to serve on it. Initially, the university invited the New 
Jersey state leaders of labour to serve on the cosnittee. These 
Included the presidents of the AFL. the CIO and the independent 
unions. Other senbers were state vice-presidents or sen iho held 
otherwise powerful labour positions. It was earlier agreed that 
repr« sentatives on the cosnittee would be drawn fros within tne 
state. National labour educators were invited to sose seetings but 
only one national union educator was an exception to this approach. 

one of the early problexs concerned the attitude of high- 
ranking state AFL leaders that they should select the other senbers 
of the cossittee which would have resulted in the exclusion of sose 
unions and. in particular, those non-affiliated .Independent unions, 
over twenty-five years this has resained a sensitive issue. There 
is no questiun that top labour leadership aust play a significant 
role in a university labour etiucation service. However, proainent 
state labour leadership is often too brsy to attend "et^n^s and 
soaetiaes not as concerned about the details of labour education 
required of seabers of a coasittee as active as the trade union 
consulting coasittee. Rutgers has sitigated this source of tension 
by enlarging the IHLR advisory coaaittee to spven representatives of 
lanaqeaent. labour and public. The Labor Education Center invites 
the sore prestigious aeabers of the labour soveaent to servo on this 
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cuuucil, utiiiK* t»\t?y also ftoM ux-otticio at»(6bei on tho trade 
union consult coaaitteo the vast aajocity ot th« latter 
oufliiaitti.-'* ^ii oitfiuhetiJhip is comi^oised of union leaders nho were 
at>l*/ct^*'i b»*c<i'r.i«* they ai« r«i'Cctfeatatives ot a union which 
•jaiticn4tef^ actively in the Rutgers Lai^or &aucai;iou Ceutev 
jtoi^rafiB^s, 

By 1955, thv? pro^itdoifce at Kutyers was clearly established as 
a labour tducation unit, with a newly-added trade uuion consulting 
coBni'too func^-iou^ng actively in addition to the iMtR advisory 
coDiffli^tf»e, with a cotf -^f editable part-time faculty and a relatively 
subijtai.tial basic labour education service. By this ti«e, too, tho 
academic advisory cocaittee which initially lonitered the off'^cingf 
( f the iniK had fallen inf'u disuse and has never been reconvened. 

Intermittently from 1955 to 1958 and then cottinuously from 
lys*) to 19 :o, the second director of the XMLR set the ^^atateters of 
budget and ..taffing ani then governed with a "laissem^falre** 
approach which allowed each programme to develop. During this 
fifteen-year pr^riod under administrative autonomy and support from 
the uni\ersity administration at all levels, the labour programae of 
the IrtlR deepened and extended its offerings, improved its full-time 
and part*time faculty, solidified its relationsLips with the labour 
movement at the state and national level and took its pla :« in the 
front ranKs of American universities f>ngaged in providing labour 
education services. 



The period of getting acguaintel was over and the union 
representatives becai^e enthusiastic volunteers as teachers, 
discussion leaders, speakers and recruiting scouts in the basic 
labour eaacation subject areas. They attended "instruct'>rs 
can^Udate schools*', took on burdensome assignments generally without 
coBii^enyation and in a variety of ways expanded the offerings of cae 
university in workers' education. These years brought only suall 
additional amounts in the labour programme budget but they permitted 
a most significant change xn the guality and character of the 
faculty. Trade union experience became one of the more significant 
criteria for faculty membership along with teaching and research 
ability. The faculty were offered long-term an^ tenured positions 
so that the orijinal limitation of one-year appointments was 
discarded. This change attracted more mature and capable faculty 
members to the Rutgerr labour programme. 

In the eighteen years ending with 1973, Rutgers (1) first 
consolidated and then broadened ii.s basic labour services to meet 
the unions need tor knowled^je, understanding . nd experience in such 
areas di> community action and civil rights, health programmes, 
eiucationai advancement and upgrading activities, the arts and 
humanities, puhlic sector collective bargaining problems and new 
methods of organisation. (2) Secondly it initiated end developed 
wnat mi'jht be terme 1 an intecmediate level of labour education. 
These programmes like tho Onion L*»ads3rsfaip Academy and the 
certificate programme in labour unionism corresponded to the 
national trends towards long-range "liberal arts for labor" 
prov^ramoes whicJ took the union leade*: one step beyond the 
workplace. Tney featured courses in labour economics, labour 
history, tne mathematics of collective bargaining, and they were an 
intermeuiate response to the workers* demc^nds for education beyond 
the specifics of his trade union tasks as shop steward cr local 
union officers. These courses were generally offered in co- 
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operation «ith the univt?r4jity axteusion division aad did not entitle 
the holdrtrs of the certificates to acade&ic credit despite thit tact 
thdl workers -ay hav? invested four or por© years of individual 
effort. (3) h third fejture initiated toward the end of this period 
(1967) was the launching of study i^rogi'aattes leadiag to academic 
credit and advanced degre > vrograaae^ in labour studies. 

Let us briefly re te chronology to progta«ae develop»«nt and 
to soue of the issues which arose as workers' education secured its 
base in extei.sion and advanced onto the acadeaic caapus. 

19b6 The Onion Leadership Acadeay was founded initially as a co* 
operative venture of one union with Rutgers. This prograaae 
is currently sponsored by twelve international unions, the 
National Education Dcpartaent of the APL-CIO, and three 
universities: Penn S^ate, West Virginia and Rutgers. 
Currently there are five acadeay class centres operating in 
three states. Workers sign up individually for this four-yeat 
prograaae, although the nnion often pays tuition costs. 
Hundreds of union leadeiL^ have participated in the Onion 
Leadership Acadeay and aany have found aore responsible places 
in thair respective unions. This prograaae could not have 
been launched or aaintained without the co-operation of union 
labour educators who taught in its classes, served on 
coaaittees and recruited students. 

1958 The certificate progriaae in labour unionisa was a four-year 
individual certificate prograaae for labour leaders aade 
available through the extension division on a non-acadeaic 
credit-hour basis. The prograaae required th^ equivalent of 
eighteen credit hours in trade uLion subjects and twelve hours 
of liberal arts. However, vLeu a labour student, upon 
coapletion of the prograaae, de^-^ired to enrol in tho 
university for a BA he was forced to start all over again, 
losing the extension credit hours. The certificate was 
grantfe'\ during the regular coaaenceaent exercises of Rutgers 
university. Only two labour leaders ever recf»ived this 
certificate although aany enrolled in the prograaae. The 
prograaae fell <iuickly into dis»ise because it becaae clear to 
all concerned that it was absurd for a labour student to spend 
several years coapleting thirty credit hours of study on a 
terninal prograaae. should he be stiaulated to becoao a BA 
candidate he would be forced to begin his foraal studies over 
again and lose his investi%ent in extension study. It took 
nine aore years, however, before a Bachelor of Art;i with a 
major in labour studies was initiated at Rutgers. 

1961 The Rutgers Labor Aluani Association was founded. This group 
is composed of labour students and has enrolled aore rank and 
file trade unionists to participate in the developaent of 
labour studies. The Labor Aluani helped raise £unds for 
scholarship and the advanceaent of labour education. They 
specitically helped develop a film and record on labour songs. 

1962 Labour Education Center Building - Lewis H. Heraann, vice- 
president of the state AFL-CIU, one of the leaders of the 
original APL labour institute and the state asseablyaan who 
introduced the bill establishing an institute of aanageaent 
and labour relations at Rutgers, accep^.ed the chairaanship of 
a coapaign to raise funds froa the labour aoveaent which 
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resulted in obtaining at Rutgers the first labour education 
centre buildiog on any Aaerican university caapus, for over 
d decade this building, vhich vas contributed by the labour 
■oveieut, has seen continuous s^kvice to vorkers' education 
and to the acadesic and general coaaunity, 

1964 Cottttunity Action - la 1^6u the Rutgers Labor Education Center, 
in co*operation with the unions developed the aost outstanding 
labour coaaunity action training prograaae launched during the 
abortive Aaerican war on poverty. The project helped ainority 
groups to advance their incoae and status and assisted aany to 
find useful eaployaent as organisers and staff aeabers of 
trade unions. The volatile state of aind of soae of the 
participants and the unorthodox teaching aethods vhich 
included the theory and practice of social action caused the 
prograaae to be criticised in certain quarters. Strong 
support froa Kev Jersey labour and froa an enlightened 
university adainistration helped sustain this unique prograaae 
and aake it successful, 

1965 Internship in State Governaerit - Nev Jersey labour, the New 
Jersey Departaent of Labor and Industry and Rutgers 
established a nine«*veek internship in state governaent for 
local union leaders. This prograaae offered vorkers an 
opportunity to study state governaent at Rutgers along vith 9 
vork experience in soae phase of the labour and industry 
activities. These included vorkaen^s coapensation courts, 
wage and hour division, eaployaent security, aigrant workers, 
uneaployaent insurance and other services. The labour leaders 
were obligated to write a critical report recoaaending 
legislative or adainistrative changes vhich would help workers 
obtain their legal benefits, 

1966 In another three-way co-operative effort, the New Jersey 
Departaent of Labor and Industry, the labour aoveaent and 
Rutgers Labor Education Center developed and aaintained a 
vocational rehabilitation project designed to intergrate the 
union organisation into the referral and rehabilitation systea 
of the New Jersey Rehabxlitation Coaaission, Hundreds of 
workers who were physically or aentally injured were helped 
back into gainful eaployaent by this project, 

1967 This year brought the first real breakthrough the acadeaic 
credit barrier that for so long had caused workers* education 
to be confined only to the aost peripheral place on the 
caapus, A departaent of labour studies was established in the 
evening college at Rutgers. It was natural for this 
development to begin in the evening college which enrolled 
soae 8,000 adults as students who were able to pursue their 
studies without lost tiae off the job. The iapetus for this 
new acadeaic prograaae caae principally froa the workers 
theaselves who were looking for next steps as they coapleted 
the basic and interaediate non-credit prograaaes in the 
extension division. These aspirations found expressior et the 
trade union consulting comoiittee meetings. The university 
labour education staff then began the struggle for acadeaic 
recognition of the validity of labour studies as a discipline 
within the colleges and schools of the university, it v^s 
fortunate, also, that at this tiae there was a labour 
representative on the board of governors af the university who 
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played a siyniticant lolo ia the lar<jer educational issuis 
facin»i the uoiversity as well as iii.th respect to the concerns 
ot workers' education. Thus, under his leadership* the 
support of tt 9 trade uniou consultlncj coimittfr^, the labour 
aeftbers of the IMLR advisory council, the officers of the 
Rutgers Labor Aluaoi Association <?ud the universsity labour 
education staff, tw university adiaiuistration agreed to 
support an orderly expansion of the faculty and i:esourcett 
available to labour studies. 

1968 A prograane of labour studies leading to a Master of Education 
and a Doctor of Education was approved. A graduate 
assistdntship was provided to gi^ soae help to this 
prograaae. One full-tine faculty aeobti was allocated to the 
department of labour studies in University College. 

1969 A Bachelor of Arts degree was launched in Livingston College, 
an uudergradudte do.y college coaposed of youth, ttany of whoa 
belonged to the working class and ainority "oup faailies who 
lived in the urban centres of New Jer&^y. This year the 
administration authorised a professor of education and labour 
studies to be hired in the graduate school of education, a 
second faculty aeaber to be addv^d to the evening college 
prograaae and a faculty aeaber to be hired to direct the BA in 
labour studies at Livingston for the day students. 

1970 The federated departaent of history at Rutgers, covering all 
the New Brunswick colleges, added a PhD prograaae in 
coaparative labour history to their other offerings. Khile 
this prograaae was technically not in the control of the 
labour studies faculty, it was and being developed in full 
co-operation between the two departaents, 

1971 Rutgers, in consultation with il^i trade union consulting 
coaaittee, assisted the Essex county Coamunity College to 
establish a prograaae in labour studies. This prograafte was 
aided in setting up a country-wide trade union consulting 
coaaittee, an extension service and an associate degree 
prograaae in labour studies. The president of the Rutgers 
Labor Aluani Association, who had been appointed a trustee of 
Essex County College, played and continues to play a 
significant role in this outstanding exaaple of inter- 
institutional co-operation in labour education. 

1972 In co-operation with the operating engineers, the Middlesex 
County APL-CIO Council and Middlesex County Coaaunity College, 
the Rutgers Labor Education Center helped develop an associate 
degree in electrical engineering at Middlesex College which 
was linked to the apprentice training prograaae of the 
operating engineers. The liberal arts aspect of the degree 
will include a labour studies curriculum. 

1973 On 1 July 1973, Rutgers established a New Brunswick federated 
departaent of labour stu-'ies which linked all the separate 
extension and degree -granting prograaaes into one foraal 
structure. This considerably strenothens the position of 
lebout studies in the acadeaic coaaunity and lays the basis 
for the next stage in Rutgers participation in the developaent 
of workers* education. 
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Thus« by 1973 Butaers bad dtveXoped a basic trade union 
prograat^ constrained only by budget and staff workload, an 
interiediate prograiee of substance and national reput%i and had 
breached the acadeaic barriers to vurkers* education specialists. 
The dvening college vhich began operations in 1967 nov enrols fifty« 
eight labour studies aajors, oter five-hundred students, and has six 
labour studies aluini. The Graduate School of Bducataou has 
nineteen sasters and thirty«one doctoral candidates with nine 
alttsni, seven of nhoe are lorhing for trade unions,, university 
labour education prograaaes or coapletinj advanced study. Thece are 
eight graduate students enrolled in the PhO prograaae in coaparative 
labour history. The labour education services 2,136 students in 
direct classrooa activities and several thousand acre at 
conferences, conventions, union halls and other union activities* 

Haturally, the developments since 1967 vhich seea to flc" so 
rapidly froa year to year did not ceae easily. Both unior ^jnd 
university labour educators had to continuously argue the ratioaaxet 
find ways to provide financial support, volunteer to teach courses 
even vhen funds vere lacking and by recruiting and advising 
students. As these prograaaes developed, in 1970 a change occurred 
in the directorship of the Institute of Hanageaent and Labor 
Relations, k nev struggle broke out between the labour education 
prograaae and the director vhich was reainiscent of the early days 
of the IHLR but vhich this tiae resulted in the establishaent at 
fiutgers of a {taster *8 degree in industrial relations. The IftLB had 
atteapted to aount an interdisciplinary industrial relations 
prograaae several years back but it failed froa lack of student 
interest. The labour education faculty and the labour 
representatives on the various advisory coaaittees at Rutgers were 
not opposed to an industrial relations degree but vere disturbed by 
the IMLR's reluctance to assist in the development of a Master of 
arts degree in labour studies The union and the university labour 
educators felt these to be coapl«»entary degree prograaaes for, in 
their opinion, aost industrial relations degree-hold irs seek 
eaployaent froa aanageaent. The tensions created over th^ efforts 
to develop these prograaaes seea to have abated on the su/face but 
it appears that the basis for a nev tendency to develop at Rutgers 
has been laid by the advocates of the industrial relations 
prograaae. it is interesting to note that the Rutgers Graduate 
School of Business vas not very auch interested in the degree and 
pleased enough to perait the ihlr to sponsor it. Both the labour 
Boveaent and the Rutgers labour education faculty have agreed to co- 
operate with rather than fight the Imlr industrial relations degree 
provided the IHLR peraits the full developaent of the labour studies 
degree. Since 1973 has brought the appointaent of still another 
director of the IMLR coaaitted to the full development of both 
prograaaes, the future seess proaisiag in thi^ area. At the 
graduate school level, however, the coaaittee which approved the 
industrial relations degree has not so far given its approval of the 
labour studies degree. 

Thus, after forty-two years it is still necessary to strucgle 
on the Rutgers caapus for the legitimacy of workers* education in 
all its raaif ications. 

To achieve its rightful place on the Rutgers caapus, workers* 
education has been forced to break the extension barrier and to 
advance from college to college in an effort to provide a full 
aeasure of educational opportunity to labour study students. 
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This process, though sore advanced thao in iost Aserican 
universities, is far froa coai)l«ta even after all these years and 
despite the outstaodin<j co-oi»t.i:ative relationships Rutgc^rs has 
aalntained with the Kew Jersey and national labour f^^^®?^'^^® 
Butgers in 1973 tsnters a new era in workers' education the clearest 
and iost hopeful stateaent of the Intentions o£ the current 
adainlstratlon at: Rutgers is expressed in the norls of the 
university president when he spoke recently before a group of New 
Jersey* s leading trade unionists* 

president Bloustt»in proposed that Rutgers offer to working 
people and organised labour In Mew Jersey an educational J^ervlce 
equal in excellence to that heretofore provided for agriculture and 
its related fields, 'T'hls broad stateaent serves as the basis for 
current planning for the future of Rutgers Involveient In labour 
education. Its lapleaentation will not easily be accoapllsbed. 



SECTIUH IV. THE POTURE OP HORKBBS* EDUCAXXOH AT ROTOBRS 

The Labor \ cation center is the university's point of direct 
contact with the labour aoveaent. Its purpose is to provide 
educational services designed to iaprove the knowledge and 
understanding of trade union leaders with respect to their functions 
as union leaders, as concerned citizens in their coaaunlty and as 
individuals seeking self-ittproveaent through education. Central to 
its purpose are prograaaes which proaote haraouy, co-operation 
between labour, aanagement and coaaunity groups. The priorities of 
the labour centre are the fo^^ '^ing: 

• trade union education based on a progression of learning 
opportunities ; 

- ethnic and racial conflict resolutions; egual eaployoent and 
affiraative action ptograaaes for woaen and nlnority group 
workers; 

- expand labour studies academxc ptogranaes through co-operation 
with other divisions of Rutgers, coaaanlty colleges and state 
colleges; 

« educational needs of public sector workers; 

- educational advancement counselling and prograaaes for 
workers ; 

« lahour pvploces the arts; 

• use of new aedla in labour education; and 

• labour and international affairs* 

Labour education c-antre prograaaes are directed at the following 
constituencies: 

- Blue and white collar workers in a broad cross section rii: 
indust -ies who have been deprived of opportanities foi higher 
education and left out of the educational nainstreaa; 
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' Spanish-speaKin^ vorkera - educational counMlllng and 
training services aiied at intergtating tbes into the 
decision-aaXing bodies of the labour aoveeent and the 
coBiunityj prograsaea vhich help this population ofercoae 
barriers to upvard mobility* 

Black trade unionists and ainority group youth entering the 
workforcfc - pcograaaes that open opportunities for advauceaent 
on the Job and within the labour aoveaent and deal with the 
problea of diactiaination and racial conflict* 

wosen workers • educational and training activities vhich deal 
with advancing equality at work and in the union; furthering 
equal educational opportunities; encouraging skillful 
participation' by wooen workers in the political life of the 
coaauaity and the union. 

Public sectoi workers - prograsaes directed at the aost 
rapidly-growing section of the workforce which aia at 
providing understanding of Labour legislation, tUe labour 
aoveaent, collective bargaining techniques, coutact 
adainistrat: .>n and aethods of iapasse resolution. 

Young workers - prograaaes which develop their union 

leadership potential, bridge the generation gap and encourage 

their contribution of uew and fresh ideas into the labour 
aoveaent. 



- High and interaediate* level union officers in prograaaes that 
provide skills in coping with the increasingly coaplex roles 
thuy are required to fuli'ill at the bargaining table and in 
the coaaunity. 

- Labour studies students • relating degree candidates to work 
ntudy opportunities with unions, use of the Labor Education 
Center as a learning laboratory, supervision of field settings 
fOiT learning experiences in labour education. 



E^Afl^At^d^partaent of tAfa9r^styd;L^ 

Tije purpose of the departaent of labour studies is to co* 
ordinate labour studies research and teaching, both graduate and 
undergraduate, the recruitaent of appropriate faculty and to plan 
future developaent in this acadeaic field of study. The labour 
studies departaent reviews, evaluates and proposes iaproveaents in 
ongoing prograaaes in the field and is available to assist in the 
developaent of new prograaaes at such colleges, schools or divisons 
that seek such aid. The departaent provides support for students in 
labour studies including work-study arrangeaeuts in unions, industry 
and state governaent; student counselling and tutoring; soae aodest 
scholarship funds and other appropriate acadeaic and financial 
assistance. The units which coaprise the federated departaent of 
labour studies include: 



(1) Oniversity College 

The labour studies prograaae at Oniversity College is designed 
to provide adult students with an understanding of the social. 
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•conoiic and political origins of work arrangeaents in Awrican 
JociSS and to £ost« an understanding of ths basis of trade unions 
and tisir cols in society at largs. It is to serve as a centre of 
l!«ninJ and expsrisentatxon in aLas including the trade union 
gotelnsental agencies, and the S^neral society which 
etphasis^ innotatite ways of ispcoving work relations and work- 
related pcobless. 

The anif ersity College labour studies departaent is dedicated 
to th^ adult student, already at work on a full-tise ^^^Js, who 
wishes to learn sore about the theory and P^f^ice of labour 
uBionlss. initiated in 1967, the . depart.ent 

•ajors, fite-hundred students and nine graduates. It is interesting 
"note that five of the nine are local union officers; sii out of 
the nine graduated with honours (2), high honours (2), and highest 
honours (2) • 

The Bachelor of Arts rurriculua in labour studies offered at 
Onivecsity College includes: 

Liberal Arts and Science 60 ainiaua credits 

Huaanities H ainiaua 

social Science 12 »fniaua 

aatheaatics 6 ainiaua 



Major 



30 ainiaua credits 

rtaior requireaents: courses in labour studies or 
selected courses (with a ainiaua of 2^ credits in labour 
studies) wjth the consent of the departaent in 
anthropology, econoaics, history, aanageaent, political 
science, sociology, psychology, urban education. 

Total - ainiaua of 30 credits. 

575:201,202 The developaent of the labour aoveaent (3# 3) 
575*301 Trade union structure and adalnistration (3) 

575:303 • Black workers and the labour aoveaent (3) 
575:304 Racial labour probleas and public policy (3) 

575:310 Organised labour and the urban crisis (3) 

575: uol History, philisophy and developaent of 

collective bargaining (3) . , 

57b:u02 Aaerican labour law and social legislation (3) 

575:403 coaparative social and labour legislation (3) 

575* uou Basic issues and the labour aoveaent (3) 

575: U05 Theories of the labour aoveaent: the European 

er.perience (3) 

575:406 Theories of the Aaerican labour aoveaent (3) 

575:408 Comparative labour moveaents t3) 

575:415 Data sources and research aethods in labour 

studies (3) 
575:420 Current labour problems (3) 

575:491,492 Seminar in labour studies (3, 3) 
575:49i,494 Honours project - labour studies (3, 3) 

The following courses are offered by the departaent of labour 
studies in co-operation with the respective departments listed 
below: , 
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090M16 Hunan resources and the urban crisis (3) urbaD 

education 

090:317 Vocational psychology aod industry (3) urban 

education 

O9o:UOl,U02 Hoien, work and social change (3^ 3) psychology- 
urban education 

090:UC5 Education for social participation and aanpower 

development (3) urban education 

090:420,421 Violence in America (3, 3) political science, 
urban education, police science, sociology 
and history 

090:430 American labour unions in the political 

arena (3) political science 
090:450 Police and organised labour (3) police science 

free electives 30 minimum 

Total 120 



The faculty of this department in co-operation with the labo:r 
Education Center has been in contact with fifteen state and 
connunity colleges for the purpose of aiding these institutions to 
develop a labour studies programme. 



12) Livingstone College 

The labour studies programme examines the effects of evolving 
work process and emerging work relationships on American culture! 
Bxthin this conceptional context, students examine the impact of 
work on people today; tl^e role of work in American history and 
particularly Its legal, political, cultural and continuing societal 
lapact, Letdiled examination is made of the Black and immigrant 
work experience; women as workers; the history of labour 
organisations; protest groups; radical parties; as well as unions 
and the parallel development of management organisations and 
theories. There will be opportunities to study comparative labour 
movements, work and the arts, especially literature and contemporary 
work problems, students will acguire work experience during their 
studies as interns in unions, ia the university- in goverameRt and 
in industry. 

To fulfill the reguirements for a major concentration in 
labour studies, a student must successfully complete four one- 
seaester courses in labour studies, two courses in economics, two in 
sociology and four additional courses from among related courses, or 
from labour study courses, or from other courses with permission of 
the senior faculty member in labour studies. Courses in labour 
studies offered by the aniversity College and in labour education by 
the Graduate School of Education are also available for this 
programae. 

02:090:113,114 work in conteaporary society {4, 4) 
02:575:205,206 Indentured servant and slave to 

post-industrial aen (4, 4) 
02:575:305 Conflict and conflict resolutions in the 

workplace (4) 

02:575:315 Hork organisatior.s, their structure and 

administration (4) 
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nt'^i^iuoo fork and Mnttl tk«alth (4) 

ItliWlTo R.aSmgs, rw.arch and ind.p.nd.nt work in 

labour stttdios (U) . , ^ 
02:575:«H7 Seilnar In th«ori08 of the labour 

02:920:460 ThriI«i"i'*iabour lovoient 1945-1970 (U) 

n9*9?n*^oa Labour econoBics (U) 

S2-22S-357 Econoiics of diacri«lnatipn (U) 

SI- 220 377 Econoilcs of population (U) 

02*510:407,408 Social protest lOfeaents in lOdern 

Europe (4# 4) . ^ *u 

02:512:414 Onitod states in the nineteenth 

century (4) 

02:730:323 Social philosophy of Karl Ma" i*) 

2' 79? 2i6 African Radicalis. (4) psychology of 

political leadership 
02:920:111 Social class (4) 

02 920 311 industrial sociology and work (4) 

02:920:489 The American working class (4) 

02:975:281,282 Orban econo«ics (4, 4) 



(3) Graduate School of Education 

The labour studies concentration in the Graduate School of 

and its cole in the larger society. 

It provides teachers and educational a^iinistrators with an 

isMciaUoSs, «5io». school toard .sMciatiow ..4 otker 4...I0H.9 
organisations in the field. 

It especially provides for students who wish *^°J„* P^*^5 
in the lab?« .ove.Int, opportunities for professional study and 
experience with labour education theory and practice. 

initiated in 1968. the Graduate School of Education labour 

fScluSSd 5n ttS ilSe JnSJvidSlI who received an BEd are the present 
5f?iS?or o? eSSciiion of the Barbados ^^J^"* /aiUSJw 

director of the Ethiopian Labor Hoveient (CELO) , the f o«et diregot 
of the AW-AFL-CXO civil rights fepartient, and a labour education 
specialist on the faculty of Cornell Oniversity. 

r*hour studies in the Graduate School of Education is 

science and huianities education. 
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310: SOO The culture of work as an educative force (3) 
3101 SOI . Scoliotics of education (3) 

250:597 Hanagesent and labour relations for the social rtudies 
teacher (3) 

230:500 Collective negotiations for educational leaders (3) 
288:527 Education and the occupational role of vosen (3) 
310:506 Theory, practice and evaluation of labour 

education (3) 
310:600 SeuinAr in labour education (3, 

310:502 Education and training for social action and aanpover 

developaent (3) 
310:503 Teachers < unions and associations in selected 

countries (3) 

The Raster of Education degree re^^uires froB eighteen to 
twenty-four credits within the Department of Social and 
Philosophical Foundation with a niniaun of twelve credits in labour 
studies. Six to twelve credits aust be taken in another department 
df the Graduate School of Education or any division of the 
university. 

The external degree with an eaphasis in labour studies is 
iesigned to develop a aore effective method of satisfying the 
educational needs of Black and Spanish-speaking ainority group 
labour relations specialists who desire to undertake work in labour 
studies at Rutgers, but who are unable to do so because their 
^aployaent responsibilities or geographic location aake it 
infeasible for thea to participate in the traditional caapus 
ittendance-oriented graduate degree prograanes currently offered by 
the university. The second basic objective of this proposal is to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the external degree approach and 
thereby develop a model which could be used by other departments at 
Rutgers and other universities throughout the nation. 

This prograame will allow students to earn a Raster of 
Education degree with an emphasis in labour studies through short 
periods of residential study (five weeks per year for two years), 
independent study correspondence and consultation with faculty. 
Re^iuireaeats for the Master of Education in teras of course work and 
coaprehensive exaaination will be the saae as the traditional Raster 
of Education with an emphasis in labour studies. 



(4) Douglass college 

Douglass college, which is one of the few remaining 
distinguished colleges for women in the United States, is 
considering the possibility of establishing a labour studies 
programae with an emphasis upon the role of women in the workplaces 
and in the labour movement. cook college of Agriculture 
Environaental Science, a new liberal arts college founded in 1973, 
aay see a labour studies prograame develop which could eaphasise the 
agricultural worker, health and safety, population probleas, the 
role of unions in the urban environment. The changing undergraduate 
Rutgers college established an ad hoc comaittee to consider the 
establishaent of a labour studies prograame. Although the coaaittee 
has reported favourauly the iapleaentation awaits further attention. 

There is little doubt that the PhD programme in coaparative 
labour history will attract students froa the United States and 
overseas countries once it becomes generally known that such a 
prograaae is available. 
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Fifteen students have already signed a petition in ^0P*» 
speeding up the process of establishing the proposed Haster o£ Arts 
Mograsie in labour studies. The director o£ the PhD progra... in 
lo?i" sciences has already agreed to include labour studies in this 
interdisciplinary degree offering. 

The next few years should see the completion of a skeletal 
structurl of laboSr studies offerings at Rutgers Onitersity. The 
uni»ersitY. in co-operation with the labour aoveaent, will take the 
SSrHr aJd the union leader fro. whatever point o£ educational 
«perien« he !ay ha»« acquired through any l«»el of educational 
nSJlowent he is prepared to attain fro. basic trade unionis. to 
?" JSIfo? of Philoso?hy*^degree. Fleshing out this ^ii^ 
the necessary increases in faculty, added resources such as graduate 
isIiJ?antship and fellowships and an expanded student body are the 

of the next decade in Snion-unifersity co-operation in Mew 
Jersey. 

SECTION ». HEI DIRECTIONS FOR ONION-DNIVERSITI CO-OPERATION 

III MOBKBfiS* EDUCATION 

The final section of this paper will briefly kiS^light so.e 
»xa.ples of the new develop.ents in A.erican workers' education that 
require effective union-university co-operation. 

4gt,-c;o Labour S tadias ms t^jaje 

The «ost pro.inent now develop.ent has been the establish.ent 
of the AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center with a campus of its own in 
Raryland not far fro. the capital. A significant 
national labour education progras.e is its '"^^J'^i^^. . J? 
nniversitv without Halls prograa.e offerea by a consortiu. of 
JleJIcan ^JllegSs led by Antioch College in Ohio. This Prograa.e 
will provide labour leaders with the opportunity of engaging in 
study for acadeaic credit without reguiring long-ter. residence at 
a college ca.pus. The agree.ents to conduct this progra.ne have 
jul? b??ely been signea at this writing. The future s^oul^ see a 
treaendous enroll.ent of labour studants and the expansion of the 
nuaber of co-operating universiti'^s. 

Based in so.e .ensure of their ability to 
educational fund financed by their .ajor e.ployer ^ity) . 

District 37 instituted a «ajor progra.ne of upgrading their 
ae.bership's skills and education. Arrange.ents have been .ade so 

?Se ?istrict 37 headquarters building has been 
the"downtown ca.pus" of New Rochelle College. Se.bers of JJstrict 
37 are earolled on this ca.pus for courses leading towards a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 

USH JLfi£i-£iil-Iiak2t-S2ll£a£ ^-£E£i££-S tftte , - C?m U 

Tho Mew iork City Labor Council, E.pire State College and 
cornel! oStveJsUy aL cooperating' on one of the .ost exciting 
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labour college prograiies in the Oaited States, The labour college 
integrates the Cornell • Mev York Centrai Labor Council ''Liberal 
4rts for Labor" progtawe, with Eapire state's ability to accept 
«Iife eiperience" credits. it also provides the possibility of 
receiving a Bachelor of Arts in labour studies of in industrial 
celavions if a special sequence is taken in these fields whicl is 
provided in co-operation with Cornell University. The first 
coBBenceaent exerci^jes of tha labour collige vas attended oy a saall 
graduating class but but by a prestigious audience of labour and 
acadeaic leaders. There are great hopes that this college will help 
begin to seet the educational aspirations of Hew yorJt trade 
anionists. 



2£fii:aUM,£MilIftegs_^Dual. Enrollment Pro^rftigg 

An interesting adaptation to the exigencies of their trade has 
been developed by the operating engineers* union who are atteapting 
to link an associate degree in engineering to their apprenticeship 
prograaae. The prcgraaae is designed for sen reaching the age of 
<*5-50 who often leave field work and who have been faced in the past 
with severe reduction In incoae. Large nuabers of engineers are 
enrolling in this prograaie which will call for considerable 
assistance partyicularly froa the Aaerican coanunity college systea. 



LabQurers^Industrv Adv^ft^^i^pt^ B4^?{fctt^n fi?l^ 

Financed through collective bargaining agreeoents this fund 
provides educational opportunities for its aenbers at all levels 
including college and advanced study. This kind of fund holds great 
proBise for workers* education. 



University of California - Merrit college, OCLA - Bl Caalno 
College, Ohio State, lowa State, Rutgers and the New Jersey 
Coaaunity and State college systea are all examples of the new and 
expanding role to be played in labour education by the coaaunity 
college systea. 

It appears then that the Aaerican scene will see a aore 
coaplex set of relationships aaong labour groups, universities and 
other educational institutions in the united States all designed to 
provide workers with an integrated pathway for learning about their 
union job, their role as a citizen and for their own self- 
inproveaent. 
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Ai>pendix IX 



vlnfucaatioD Paper) 



0. GRIGOBIAN 



SECTION I. THE SOVIET HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
VOEKING CLASS 



An intense developaont of a systen of education nowadays is 
one of the sost resacKable phenonena of modern historical process. 

Today the systes of education is being regarded not only as a 
necessary eleaent but as an active factor of the revolution in 
science and technology. It opens great possibilities of radica^. 
reorganisation of the aethods of production^ the creation of 
absolutely new, highly efficient i»ple»ents of production* 
progressive materials, new branches. The revolution in science and 
technology exerts potent influences upon the aain eienent of 
productive forces working nasses. 

Fron the technological and social-econoaic point of view tbe 
high educational level of working people today ts becoming a nore 
and more necessary condition of their active participation in the 
system of public production. The necessity of a rapid growth of all 
the links of a systen of public education and it/5 transformation 
into a kind of gigantic industry has becone one of the sost urgent 
problens which is in order of the day in nany countries. 



Paid educationl leave is one of the social rights confirmed in 
the soviet Constitution which opened wide possibilities for getting 
education - including higher education - by the working people of 
the Soviet Onion. 

The social ain of the Soviet systes of education is to raise 
all the neabers of society on a possibly higher level of scientific 
knowledge, and general culture. It corresponds to the objective 
denands of developnent of the productive forces of society. The 
raising of the cultural-technological level of working people is 
surely a neans for the achieveaent of the highest productivity of 
labour, but at the saae tiae it is an independent ain of our 
society, an iaportant step to the guaranteeing of the harmonious 
developaent of a person. 

The high educational level of workino people is necessary not 
only for their practical everyday realisation uf the rights of a 
joint^owner and aanager of public aeans of production, but, at the 
saae tine, for participation in the working out of the collective 
decisions. 

All these objective factors of developaent of the Socialist 
society conditioned a purposeful policy of the Soviet Onion con- 
nected with the wide and regular developaent of education for the 
working people. 
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The Decree o£ the Soviet GoveroMnt on 22 August 1918 about 
the rules of enrolient into the higher schools stressed that payin<^nt 
for education was abolished and that the representatives of the 
proletariat aud the poorest peasantry who would be provided with 
scholarshxi^s ua a large scale aust be enrolled in the first place. 
In 1323 voiX^>rs and peasants already aade up 50 per cent of those 
adaitteii to high^^r educational establishaents. To increase the 
auaber ot students of working-class origin was regarded as a task of 
vital iiDiortdiice froa an educational as well as a political point of 
view* 

To prepari? young HorKers'and peasants for higher education^ 
special workers* high schools were set which covered the 

curricula of the five upper classes of secondary schools in three 
years. 

Before the Second 8orld War the workers* high schools were the 
■ain source of recruiting workers and peasants to the institutes. 
About 1 ftillion students graduated from the workers* faculties for 
twenty years of their existence. Besides providing workers and 
peasants with a real chance to enter the institutes, the Soviet 
Government created a wide network of new institutes. only during 
the first three years after the Great October Revolution were there 
opened aore than a hundred of the new institutions iu soviet fiussia. 

In order to develop the general and the technological educa^* 
tion of workers in the years of the First and Second Five-year Plans 
there were organised such specific high schools as industrial 
acadeaies, the course of red sanagers, the faculties of special 
purpose, enterprises, higher technical schools, the evening and 
correspondence departments. m 1927 the All-Union Industrial 
Acadeay was opened in Hoscow. It offered a three-years* term to 
train the leading economic specialists for the industry. Eighty- 
seven workers were among 111 students of the first admission. In 
1923 there were 23 academies, among them 11 industrial and 12 of 
different branches of industry (transport^ communal, and so on) with 
9,000 students, the great majority of whom were workers. 

Tens of thousands of administrative technicians of the 
enterprises, trade unions and economic organisations graduated from 
the courses of red directors. Besides that, in 1931 in the 
technical institutes there were organised the faculties of special 
purpose for training of business executives without discontinuing 
work. 

Almost all students of the courses of red directors and the 
faculties of special purpose were workers. The trade unions played 
an active role in their selection and promotion to the schools. 
After three or four years they were ^^ualified as a technician or 
engineer depending on the previous training. 

At the end of the First Five-year plan and during the Second 
{the first half of the thirties) in the leading enterpri oc^s ot the 
country, there were widespread combinations of schools giving lower 
and higher education mainly for promoted practical workers and young 
working people. These combinations of schools consisted of a higher 
technical school, a technical school, a secondary school and courses 
of improving engineers* and technicians* qualifications; a great 
majority of the last group were practical workers. 
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In 1931 there were organised tvelve higher technical schools* 
Plant rh© students of tlm higher technical schools, technical 
schools anvl secondary schools studied nithout discontinuing wocX 
durinci all th»^ ters. The last^year students and pupils of the tenth 
fora of a secondary school were free fros work. The last- year 
students got a higher scholarship (in coiparison «ith the /visual 
institutes) . The wide coiplox of the above-sentioned specific high 
schools and corresponding bodies constituted a series of fPfci*^ 
education institutions of the working people. They were estdhUshed 
between 1920 and 1940 and their urgent task was to set ui a n^w 
training system designed to enable workers and peasants to becose 
the specialists the country needed. They applied selection 
procedures based on a aain principle of social nature, thus a great 
■aiority of their students were workers and peasants, vko. alter 
graduating, occupied the ccasand posts in the national ecaav^ny of 
the country. Hany of these institutions lost their prisary ^Mase or 
changed to a great extent. They were replaced with a wide uetiiork 
of bodies including general scientific and technical f arulti ts» as 
veil as institutes with day, evening and correcpondeace depacla^t'ts. 



SECnON II. TRAINING OP TRADE ONION LEA0EBS AND 
MILITANTS IN THE USSR 

The All-Onion Central Council of Trade Onions runs two tigh- 
level training establishnents. Part-tiie students take a five-year 
course, while that for full-tiae students last for four years* 

The Trade Onion College of Higher Education in Hoscov provides 
advanced instruction for trade union personnel who possess a sound 
basis in econosics. 

TO this end, courses are given in labour econoaics, the 
scientific organisation of labour in the undertaking, technical 
standards of Pleaentary physiology and psychology, industrial 
econoaics, production organisation and aanagenent in industry, 
agricultural economics, national econoaic planning, econoaic and 
labour statistics, bookkeeping and accounting in industry, use of 
coiputers, mechanical treatment of economic data, labour 
calculations, etc. Great importance is attached to subjects sucft as 
the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Onion, polit^^cal 
economy, the philosophy of Harxisa-Leninisa and scientific 
communism. 

considerable emphasis is laid upon trade union subjects 
properly so called, such as the history of the trade union moveiient 
in the Soviet Onion and abroad, the organisation and structure of 
trade unions <the work they do in organising the masses, in 
encouraging production, in education, and in ensuring better living 
conditions, together with their activities in connecUon wxth the 
state social security system, and in the fields of physical 
education, sports and tourism, labour protection, and trade union 
finances) . 

In one of the teaching departments of these institutioas 
students are given practical experience of teaching (in trade wnion 
organs) and in production (in industrial undertakings). T'iis is the 
last stage of the course and is designed to reinforce the 
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theoretical instruction provided* Successful students graduate as 
**labour econoaists<*. 

The Trade Union College of Higher Bducation is at present 
training 700 full*tiae students and providing correspondence courses 
for sore than 7^000 others, soae 3^000 people have graduated during 
the period 1965«-68. 

The college has ten departaents vhich give instruction and 
carry out research vorX. More than 60 per cent of the lectures have 
an acadeaic title and standing. 

Full or part^tiae post-graduate training is also available for 
research voric and for the teaching staff. The college is espovered 
to accept theses for the degree of ''candidate in historical 
sciences'* (history of the trade union sovesent in the Soviet Onion 
and abroad) and for that of "candidate in econosic sciences" 
(political econoay and labour econoaics) • Since 1965 « tventy^one 
candidates* theses have been presented to the Council of the 
College^ while two lecturers were awarded the degree of Ooctorate of 
Science. 

In the past four years« the various departaents have produced 
and published four textbooks^ nine aooographs and 127 educational 
paaphlets. 

In the Leningrad college^ as in the aoscow one« the principal 
social sciences fori the basis of the instruction given. In view of 
the work which the students will later be called upon to undertake^ 
special attention is paid to such subjects as flarzist-Leninist 
ethics and aesthetics. 

Aaong the fundaaental subjects in the study prograaae is the 
course on "cultural-educational work". This involves instruction in 
the Sarxist^Leninist theory of culture and the cultural revolution 
and on the contents^ forms and aethods of the educational and 
cultural work done by the unions and their specialised educational 
organs, students learn the arts of the cineaa and theatre^ ausic 
and the graphic arts« the eleaents of rhetoric and public speaking^ 
psychology^ teaching aethods^ and the organisation of groups of 
aaateur artists. They are also given soae instruction in the arts 
so that they aay be qualified to take over the leadership of an 
aaateur group^ coapa&y or choir. 

Theory goes hand-in-hand with practice^ in the study of the 
experience acquired in trade union educational organisations. 

Proa the first stage orwards^ students receive practice in 
educational work. Later on they get full-tiae practical experience 
in the educational organs of trade unions. 

Graduates of the college receive the title of "Specialist in 
the Organisation and Methods of Higher Educational and Cultural 
tork" . 

at present soae 2^000 people are being trained in the 
Leningrad college^ of whoa 1^600 are taking extraaural courses. 
Between 1963 and 1967 acre than 3^000 persons graduated liroa the 
college. 
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TO assist extraaural students offices for cooaultatlon have 
been Oi^ened in twelve other cities. 

Those trade union colleges run one- year correspondence courses 
for persons working on trade union councils and co"""^**®®^, for 
chaicaen of factories or local committees, and for persons employed 
in the educational institutions of tho trade unions. 

The students can choose any one of a number of subjects for 
study. The colleges offer courses in labour economics, trade union 
organisation, civil and labour law, and in the history of the trade 
union movement. The Leningrad college offers courses in educational 
work and in education and creative work in collective art. 

independent work by the students is a £"n'ia»«»**^,P"* °f 
instruction given. The colleges provide for all relevant literature 
(J?og?a««es, suggestions as to methods, instructions for "itten 
wbrkl. provision is also made for these extramural students to do 
home-work which is sent in for correction to one of the colleges, 
provided they have comi^leted their programme of studies, the 
students are summoned to sit for an examination in the appropriate 
college. 

Before they take their examinations, students can attend 
lectures on general and particular subjects and they can take parx 
in practical activities and in discussion groups. Those who pass 
their examinations are awarded a special certificate. 

Between 1964 and 1967 more than 2,000 people completed extra- 
mural courses for trade union personnel. 

The All-Onion Central Council of Trade Onions has organised 
trade u&ion courses and advanced courses for the training of senior 
trade union per-onnel. These courses are taken by personnel o£ 
central coi!.-.vt.tees, of trade union councils at t»»e republic, 
regional and district level, and by persons working for ^"Je "^^f 
committees and their educational estabUshments in the Bepublics, 
regions, districts, towns and rural areas. 

Apart from lectures, practical activities and consultations, 
students are expected to learn from the experience ac9""«* 
ftSJIs to whiJh much more importance is a^a^^f^' /'^^^ 
visit factories and farms, trade union organs and the educational 
establishments of trade unions to learn tht. lessons of experience. 
Usually not more than four weeks' instruction is given on these 
courses. 

one hundred and twenty trade union courses are organised in 
diverse regions (Oblasts) , districts (Krais) and Republics of the 
country; they are attended by more than 500,000 persons every year. 

The courses are mainly attended by the newly-appoitted 
presidents of factory and local committees of trade anions. Courses 
also given for the chairmen of the executive committees of 
collective farms and for the trade union committees of such farms. 
They are also attended by the presidents of standing Production 
conferences, of "comrades' courts", the representatives of factory 
and local committees dealing with grievance procedures, the "■Jers 
of Soviet trade unions and the members of the audit boards of trade 
union councils, the directors of clubs, the leaders of amateur dance 
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groups, choirs, iitc, and trade union librarians. The courses vary 
in length, depending ?ery largely on the gualifications of the 
students. 

Permanent sesinars are a neans of increasing the gualifica** 
tions of trade union vor^cers and silitants. Theoe sesinars are 
organised by the councils and branch cossittees of the trade unions 
and other ^sesinar-conferences*' organised by trade union central 
conaittees. In these seminars, particular aspects of trade union 
activities are studied; lectures are given on social and political 
natters, on the history of the trade union novenent in the Soviet 
union and abroad, on labour legislation and on guestions related to 
the econosics of production* 

The central trade union consittees organise short '^seainar* 
conferences'* nainly for the presidents, secretaries and directors of 
sections of the trade union comaittees in the Republics, regions and 
districts. Apart fros the lectures, there is a broad exchange of 
experience in connection vith trade union natters* 

Several connittees of branch unions organise seainars vith the 
trade ttnion ailitants in the tovns and areas vhere the particular 
branch o£ activity happens to be veil represented. 

In the past fev years schools for trade union ailitants have 
been opened in increasing nuabers of large undertakings, vorX sites 
and collective faras. They train trade union organisers and other 
union ailitants, the aeabers of shop co.inittees, the aeabers of 
factory and local conaittees and other persons active at the priaary 
trade union level. In these schools si^e^rial instruction is provided 
for each group of ailitants and lasts for a year; it is given in 
accordance vith a special prograaae vorKed out for each group. k 
tvo-aonth course is provided for each group of nevly-appointed trade 
union militants. Lectures are given on various aspects of trade 
union activities and on econooic, political, social and 
international probleas. The ailitants exchange vievs and benefit 
£roa the latest exi>erience ac^^oired in undertakings. 

**nethods Councils*' set up vithin the trade union councils in 
the Republics, regions and districts, play an iaportant part in 
organising the training of senior staff and ailitants. Within then, 
there are sections dealing vith particular aspects of trade union 
activities: organisation of the aasses, production and ainiaua 
vages, state social security, educational vork, etc. 

These councils and their sections exaaine training plans, 
lecture prograaaes and plans for seainars and practical activities. 
They aaintain a systeaatic check on the guality of the lectures 
given and on the practical activities carried out in courses, 
seainars and training schools. Aaong the lecturers are experienced 
trade unionists, thoroughly faaxliar vith trade union activities, 
officials froB party organs, aenbers of the staff of higher 
institutes of educatiOii, persons eainent in arts, engineering and 
technology. 

Particular attention is given to increasing the skills oi 
trade unionists vho are detached as instructors and lecturers to 
give courses and seainars designed for the training of ailitants. 
To achieve this, the trade union councils organise special seainars 
for supernuaerary teachers. 
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In trade uaion council courses, when^ the chairien of 
coaiittees of the primary trade union organisations are being 
trained, special lectures are given on the organisation and teaching 
■ethods in schools for the training of militants. People attending 
these courses acquaint theaselves with study programmes designed for 
the training of militants for trade union groups and factory and 
local comai^:tees. They make recommendations and give advice on ways 
of training newlyappointed militants, and on how to adjust the work 
they do to the higher gualif ications obtained by them. 

Future supernumerary teachers in schools for the training of 
trade union militants are provided with lecture materials, ideas on 
methods, study plans and programmes, lists of recommended 
literature, visual aids, and so on« 

The trade union libraries play an essential part in the train- 
ing of senior staff and militants. They organise exhibitions on 
particular themes, produce bibliographical reviews of literature 
published by the publishing house of the kll-tJnion Central Council 
of Trade anions, organise "readers' conferences", and issue lists of 
recommended works dealing with the various branches of trade union 
activities. 

To assist supernumerary teacners, and those attending courses 
and seminatj, the above-mentioned publishing hou :e publishes a 
variety of textbooks and manuals dealing with trade union matters. 

In this fashion, the soviet trade unions possess a broad and 
well-organised system for the training and advanced training of 
their senior staff and their numerous militants, so that the 
important problems with which the Soviet trade unions are confronted 
may be properly solved. 



At all stages of their activity, Soviet trade unions have done 
a lot to raise the general educational, cultural and technical level 
of employees. Nine million people attend general evening and 
correjpondence schools, secondary specialised and higher educational 
institutions. 

As a result of the growth in the number of evening and corres- 
pondence courses, the number of worker-students receiving 
respectively specialised secondary education and higher education 
rose between 1960 and 1970 from 969,000 to 1,830,000 and from 
1, 2UO,000 to 2,3UO,000. Over a. 5 million people are studying at 
evening or correspondence higher and secondary specialised 
educational establishments. The Soviet Onion has thxrty 
correspondence and evening colleges and more than a thousand 
correspondence and evening departments at other colleges. They are 
attended by 2.5 million, over half the entire under-graduate 
population. A <iuarter of a minion or U4.2 per cent of all 1969 
university and college graduates, combined wor^ and study. Those 
who keep on with their job, while studying can get instruction in 
most specialities. Evening and correspondence departments and 
brancnes of technical correspondence schools and colleges are run in 
conjunction with most big factories and building projects. 
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Furtheraore, •illioas of workers can viden their oatlook and 
iapro?« their cultural, scientific and technical knowledge in trade 
union* sponsored people «s universities of culture, and can advance 
their technical and economic education in Coaaunist labour schools 
and various seainars. 



Having increased the leisure tiae, the five-day working week 
affords still aore favourable opportunities for people to iaprove 
their qualifications and raise their general educational level and 
gives then a still stronger incentive to study. 

*fter the transfer to the five-day week, in soae Urals facto- 
ries and Latvian enterprises alone the nuaber of evening and corres- 
pondence students increased by 35-40 per cent. It is indicative 
that aore than one-third of all young workers with a secondary 
education continue their studies in technical colleges and higher 
educational institutions. Paid educational leave and related 
benefits are of special significance in faciUtating the advanced 
training and education of young workers. h saaple survey of 
aachine-engineering enterprises carried out recently shoved that 
over one-third of all young workers with a secondary education 
continue their studies in specialised secondary education 
establishaents or higher education institutions. 

Of course it is not easy to study in the evening, after work, 
but the State renders great assistance to correspondence students. 
The working week is reduced by one day or the corresponding nuaber 
of hours for pupils of the 5th-llth f oras of evening and corres- 
pondence secondary schools, and by two days for those studying in 
rural evening and correspondence schools. They are entitled to paid 
exaaination leave. 



Trade union coaaittees at enterprises, construction sites and 
institutions see to it that the adainistration carries out the 
governaent decision on granting benefits to eaployees coabining 
study with work. Factory and local trade union coaaittees help 
national educational bodies to recruit pupils for schools for young 
workers and rural youths; they convince young working sen and voaen 
of the vital need to advance their education and help thea choose 
the aost convenient fore of study. 

The trade union coaaittee oraanises refresher courses for 
those who have had a long interval since they last studied. 
Together with the aanageient board of the enterprise, the coaaittee 
tries to provide favourable conditions for study: if he needs xt, 
a worker is transferred onto a aore convenient shift, study rooas 
are all allotted to students in youth hostels, students are usually 
allowed to go on leave in suaaer when educational institutions are 
closed for holidays. The trade union organisation shows especial 
care for feaale students. They are given preference in sending 
their children to pre-school institutions and Young Pioneer caaps. 

The coaaissions of the factory coaaittee for aass cultural 
work and youth activities establish close contact with the teachers 
at evening sch'^ols and follow the progress of the pupils. For 
ezaaple, if a pupil has been absent froa lessons due to sickness or 
soae other reasons, and it is difficult for hia to catch up, he can 
always find people to help hia. These are voluntary consultants, 
iiho are engineers, technicians, or workers with a secondary 
education. 
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Trade unions regard education as a aatter of great 
significance both nationally and socially. That is why the Mi^rity 
of enterprises incorporate into their collective agreement an 
obligation on the part of the adsinistration and trade union 
organisation to exp&nd general educational and tocdtional training 
without discontinuing work. ihile suMing up the results of the 
Socialist emulation drive, the trade union coMittee usually takes 
into account the progress aade in raising the cultural and technical 
level of eaployees. Kt aany enterprises the presentation of school- 
leaving certificates to workers is a happy and important occasion in 
the life of the employees. A aesorandus on the results of the 
academic year is issueC, giving distinctions to excellent pupils and 
to whole workshops best helping their cosrades to coabine work nith 
study. 

At aany Soviet enterprises, the trade union organisations and 
the administration draw up and iapleaent social de?elop«ent plans 
for the collectives. Initiative in this was taken by the public 
organisations at Leningrad enterprises. On the basis of profound 
sociological surveys, their trade union organisations, togethei with 
the administration, s^^ecialists and many activists, worked out los?- 
tera (as a rule covering a period of five years) development plans 
for their collective. They concentrate on raising the education, 
culture and vocational proficiency of the workaen. Allowing for the 
best way of aechanising and automating productiou, the plans 
envisage measures to improve the qualification of workmen, and 
reduce low-skilled and monotonous jobs. The process and methods for 
educating members of the collective are drawn up on the basis of the 
results of annual inspections, aimed at determining the general 
educational and technical level of every member of the collective, 
and recomaending to him a suitable form of study. For example, 
within one year only, 995 workers of the "Svetlana« association 
■graduated from secondary and higher educational institutions. In 
1970- 15,000 employees of this association studied in schools and 
courses to improve their professional skill, peraaneat seminars and 
the Technical Progress University. 

People's nniversities are among the most popular forms of 
raising the cultural and technical level of workmen. They are set 
up in trade union clubs, houses and palaces of culture, recreation 
rooms, workshops, house management offices, and hostels. At present 
the trade unions have 9U,000 clubs, houses and palaces of culture, 
libraries and cinema installations. Training lasts from one to 




out of which 5 faculties with 12 departments operate in workshop 
recreation rooms. 

The People's University admits all applicants, irrespective of 
their education, age or profession - factory and office workers^ 
engineers and technicians, housewives and pensioners. 

The university is run on a volunteer basis. It is supervised 
by a council, whose membership, depending on the curriculum, 
includes teachers, research workers, doctors, writers, journalists, 
composers, artists, cinema workers, the managers of enterprises and 
leaders of trade union organisations and innovators of production. 

Assistance in choosing lecturers and teachers is given by 
urban and district branches of the "Znaniye^ (Knowledge) Society, 

♦ 
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high«r and secondary educational establishaents^ and cultural 
institutions. 

The People's University conducts a variety o£ activities 
including lectures, ^uestion-and-answer evenings, lecture concerts, 
readers' conferences. Meetings with prosinent scientists, writers, 
sill directors, coaposers, innovators of production, discussions o£ 
plays and filis, excursions to museuss and exhibitions, lectures and 
practical studies at factory shops and painters' studios. 

To help students, trade union clubs and libraries conduct 
group and individual consultations, arrange guestion-and-ansner 
evenings, meetings with artists, show filis and plays, organise 
excursions, and prepare book reviews. 

After the transfer to the five-dey working week with two days 
off, there has been a sharp increase in the nusber of students in 
the People's Oniversita.es, and aany new ones have been opened. 
Moscow has 470 and the Donetz region 370 of such universities. Take 
one of thea - the Technological Progress University in the Oonetz 
Basin Metallurgical Vorks. Hore than 3,000 people study in its 
fourteen faculties (specialising in blast-furnace and openhearth 
furnace operation, power engineering, cheaistry, etc.). Host of 
thea are workers, but there are ^uite a few foremen, tecbniciaus, 
■echanics, shop and department chiefs. 

The factory trade union comaittee and the university council 
saw to it that the faculty curricula were closely linked with the 
work of the factory and took into account the specific features of 
work in different workshops. Students were divided into nearly loo 
groups so that they aight best improve their professional knowledge. 

Lessons often deal with urgent probleas of production isprove* 
sent and organisation of work. 

Experience has shown that People's Universities are an 
effective fori of ideological and aesthetic education fo* eapioyees 
giving thea scientific and technical knowledge, enhancing their 
factory and public activity, and expanding their cultural horixofts. 

Today there are People's Universities which specialise in 
literature and art, aesthetic education, technology, cheaistry and 
agriculture, health, scientific atheism, pedagogy, international 
relations, state and law, soviet trade, physical culture and sports, 
etc. Under the trade unions there are aptiroxiaately six thousand 
People's Universities attended by 1.5 million working people. 

Communist labour schools have won great popularity at enter- 
prises. They were initiated a few years ago by trade union 
activists in Leningrad enterprises. They combine the study of 
political, moral and ethical subjects with technological studies, 
mastering the economics of production and expanding cultural outlook 
of students. 

Trade unions have set up such schools in every industry, on 
construction sites, state fartis, and in all Reimblics and regions of 
the Soviet Union. 

The curricula of these schools vary depending on the general 
educational level of students, their professional qualifications and 
the branch of production the enterprise's employees are engaged in. 
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a aonth* 

TlHr ^^^^^^^^ 

technical exhibitions and theatres. 

organisation of work. 

Trade union organisations have started an extensive ca.paiga 

production. 

Manv higher educational institutions have opened fpecial 

reco..endation of party, Ko.so.ol *"JS,iJ"^;;„acJd workers, 

preparatory depart.ents ^ "J. ,,9^»"P|^_ with a co.plete 

Sollecti^e facers and de.obilised .^"!j5?!j;,,''iSining receive 
cAcandarv education. Those enrolled for tuii ixm «, 
sJSeS5s! ?hSy «e entitled to additional paid leave to sit for 
their finals. 

Trade unions assist state bodies in training yo^^S workers for 

ad.issl"n'%r'righer ^J. trstS5'rt%ifpa«%rrr%'a^J- 

necessary conditions to enable the* to stuay ai pre paw* j r 

■ents. 

Bovs and qirls who have fiaished eight-year school *f«"i" 
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Appendix X 



IQBKBBS* gPgCIXIQH PgQSBiBBtS 



(Zaforaatlon Paper} ^ 
Basil XABWB 



ZMTIIOOOCTIOII 



Th« Dniv«raitj of Zasbia op«n«d its door< In Harch 1966* just 
less than tvo years after political independence had been achieted* 
Zts efforts in the field of vorJiers' education cannot be cospared to 
the longer and sore f Irsly established unifersities ia all the 
coontries represented at this sysposius. In fact^ the Oniversity is 
still in a state of flux. It is ttsdergoing the process of change^ 
to suit the national needs. 

It is Bttch to the credit of the Tarious international staff of 
the Oniversity that in 1967^ only a fev sonths after the Bxtra«*HQral 
Studies Departsent vas established^ the Oniversity isaediately 
becase associated to trade union vorkers* education progresses* 
HQCh of these efforts can be attributed to the first Director of the 
Bxtrasural Studies Departsent^ Prof. Lalage Bovn. 

By 1969 the Oniversity of Zasbia^ through the Bxtrasaral 
Departsent, had actually cose to appreciate the aspirations and 
objectives of the vorkers « education progresses sounted by the 
Zasbia Congress of trade Onions (ZCTOJ • 



SBCnON I. SPECIFIC CASES Of COLLABORAIXOH BBTBBEH 
TBE OSITBBSIty ABO TBE TBADB OIXON BO?BBBXT 



The folloving are specific ventures undertaken jointly betveen 
the labour sovesent and the University's Bstrasural De^^rtaent: 

1* Jy^y It?§?« A series of one^day seainars to celebrate the 50th 
Anniversary of the ito held at all the eight provincial 
centres. 

2. December 19$?» ^'The Bole of Branch Oaion officials in 
Industrial Relations". 

3. Jaaaarv-February 197Q, ItO/OHTZA/ZCTO »iorkers« Bducation 
Officers Course**. 



^ The views expressed in 
personal observations of the 
either the University t;"^ the 
represents. 



^his subaission are purely froa 
author and do not in any vay bind 
trade union aoveaent the author 
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U. MfimbgCirSTO* Eleven days' seminar on «Xrade Onions and Co- 
operatives in Zambia** • 

5. MQ vesber 197Q. one-ifeeX training seminar on «The Role of 
OnionBranch Leaders in Industrial Relations". 

6. liZl* Twenty-four weeXs* coarse on "Punctional Ruglish in 
industrial Relations" (evening course) . 

7. lril-£ai2iaib8J^22i- "international Seainar for Union Leaders 
in Central and Southern Africa". 

8 HQvesber 1971. One-weeJc study coarse for general secretaries 
on the "Industrial Relations Jtct, 1971, and the Iiplications 
of Bconoiic Reforss for the Trade Onion Moveaent in Zambia". 

9. flftlfi^-lSli- T¥o-weeks* coarse for workers* education 
officers. 



SBCTIOH II. SOBE OBSBR VATIC US OH THE HATORB 
OF COLLABORATION 



The above Joint educational activities have been largely "ad 
hoc" and dependent on personal relationship rather than on the "on- 
going programme" based on the educational needs of the labour 
■ovement in Zambia. In consequence, it has not been possible to 
evaluate the success or failure of this Jtind of collaboration. It 
would not therefore be surprising if in the process of these 
ventures, the resources available at the time worsened and the 
effectiveness of the whole undertaking decreased. 



SECTION III. GENERAL POLICY OP THE UNIVERSITY 



Generally, the policy of the University is to attempt to meet 
the needs of the country as well as to provide training and 
research, in as far as these are dictated by the influence of tech- 
nological revolution. 

However, there do s exist a very serious problem on how effec- 
tively the University can meet all the demands ot the country, in 
which the university graduate and the illiterate farmer and worker 
exist side by side. 

While the worker, through his union, may be more vocal md 
active in demanding of all agencies engaged in training or 
educational programmes, the illiterate villager simply J^^P 
quiet and acauiesce to the hopelessness of his state of aftairs 
though he contributed to the establishment of the Oniversity, 
materially, as much as the literate and tae industrial worker. 
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SSC7I0N IV. 60V£BNA£m2. INFLUEMCC 

Governient policy with regard to all educational institutions^ 
the University included, stipulates aaong other things: 

(a) the creation of a literate and vell**in£orBed society; 

lb) the creation in the society, a sense of national identity and 
a sense of dedication and cosaitaent to the national cause; 

(c) the creation of the necessary forua for full and effective 
participation at all levels hy the nationals; 

(d) the bridging of the gap between the apparent unending prebleas 
of rural and urban areas on one hand, and the literate and the 
illiterate on the oth<>r; 

(e) the fostering of social and political stability in the 
country; 

(£) the satisfaction of the social, aesthetic, aoral and cultural 
needs of every cxtizen* 



The effectiveness of future prograaaes depends on joint long 
and short- tera planning, such planning should include co-ordination 
with several other agencies concerned vith workers* education 
prograaaes in the country, to avoid duplication, 

kt the Boaent, the University conducts aaong others a one-year 
Certificate Course in Adult Education* The course is intended to 
provide professional strengthening for aatare persons. If this 
course provided for an Industrial Relations option, it could fora a 
nucleus of future foras of collaboration between the Oniversity and 
the labour aoveaent. Efforts should be aade to arrange suitable 
conferences, seainars, etc. for the university staff to interest as 
sany of thea as possible in trade unionisa and to eguip thea with 
the necessary knowledge to aake their teaching of industrial 
relatxons aore interesting and effective* 

If the foregoing suggestion could possibly be iapleaented, the 
University could then, with the collaboration of the labour 
coveaent, develop: 

(a) assistance in identifying and providing for continuing 
workers* educational needs in the trade union aoveaent; 

(b) assistance in the fora of: 

- advice on the woricing out of appropriate curricul for 
varying levels of trade union personnel; 

initiating study groups and seainars on a planned rather 
than on an **ad hoc** basis; 

• prograaaes for workers la the field of functional 
English in industrial relations; 
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tc\ direct h«lp In training work«rs« •ducators end officials in 
* ^ th" labSuf !o»e.ent/in accordance «ith the oter-all process 

of detelopsent and the creation of awareness asong workers of 

their part in achieving national goals; 

i&\ it is not the wish of zasbia's Trade Onion Motesent to see the 
*^ SniiJrSty cSnflne its educational activities to the upper 
echelons of the labour sovesent. The University cl^'Jl^af^i 
seen fros the sovesent, is to break language and Uteracy 
barriers through the aore effective use of radio and tapes. 
k six to eight- week annual radio learning- group prograaae* on 
aspects ot industrial relations and the nature of the labour 
>ove>ent« could be conducted jointly with the ZCTO. l^»>;li«»« 
that such prograases could lead not only to awareness but also 
to -doing- and action. They could also contribute to the 
deaocratisation of learniog opportunities; 

(£) the ZCTO is in dire need of full-tiae Zaablan research Jjorkern 
to evaluate aaterial on the labour aoveaent in Zaabia "^ich is 
already available and to conduct further research. The ILO 
sight consider the provision of training and facilities for 
consultations on a regular basis for such staff who should be 
experienced trade unionists. 

Khatever foras of collaboration are worked out for Zaabia, it 
is the strong conviction of ay organisation that educational 
activi?ie" like politics, cannot be coaaodities for iaport into our 
country. 

Bhile we aay be influenced by »«io"f «?"^9«» H 
our historical, cultural, social and political »»»<'^9ro?'»f» 
consider that we have different econoaic and philosophical ideals 
SSi cJnnot but Jerait for a continually and "Pi^lf 
"icept of the role of the Oniversity to aeet our rapidly changing 
needs. 
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